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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


(New York Programs for the Prevention and Treatment of 
Juvenile Delinquency) 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1957 


Untrep Srates Senate, 

Suscommitrer To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
New York, N.Y. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 905, 
United States Courthouse, Foley Square, New York City, N. Y., 
Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Hennings and Kefauver. 

Also present : Representatives Multer, Anfuso, Powell, Zelenko, and 
Dooley; James L. Sullivan, chief counsel; Ernest A. Mitler, special 
counsel ; Carl Perian, research director; Elizabeth McGill, chief clerk; 
and Bernard Fensterwald, administrative assistant to Senator Hen- 
nings. 

Chairman Henninos. The committee will come to order. 

I will ask the reporter to insert in the record my opening statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., CHAIRMAN, SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, AT HEARINGS, NEW 
York City, DECEMBER 4, 1957. 


We are delighted to be in New York City to begin the first of 3 days of hear- 
ings. At the outset, I want to make it abundantly clear that this committee 
does not intend to criticize any agency or any individual in this great city. 
We wish to be entirely constructive. New York was chosen as the place for 
these hearings because of the large dimensions of the problem here and the 
magnitude of the effort to combat it. 

I am especially happy that my colleague from the Senate and the committee, 
Senator Estes Kefauver, is with us for these hearings, as he has served on 
the committee since it was created by the Senate, and he has a great interest 
in problems affecting young people. 

Along with Senator Kefauver, I have served as a member of the Committee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency since its inception and have been chairman 
since last January. This has been one of the most challenging and interesting 
of my many Senate assignments, Long before that, however, I had been con- 
cerned with the welfare of our young people. As assistant district attorney 
of the city of St. Louis in the early 1930’s and district attorney in the early 1940’s, 
I was constantly faced with the fact that human tragedy is inevitable if our 
young people are not given proper guidance and understanding treatment. 
During these years, it was my sad duty to prosecute hundreds of youngsters 
who had been called up before the court on criminal charges. I am now chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on National Penitentiaries and have had oppor- 
tunity to see many institutions for youths who have gotten into trouble. 
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Believing that all children are deserving of our interest and support, I have 
been for many years an active member of the Big Brothers organization, as well 
as other organizations which attempt to steer our young people into constructive 
paths. 

Before we begin, I should like to thank all who have made these hearings 
possible. We have received the fullest support and cooperation from the State 
of New York through the office of Governor Averell Harriman; from the city of 
New York through the office of Mayor Wagner; and from many public and 
private agencies, whose assistance has enabled us to assemble the facts and 
material for these hearings. On behalf of myself, the other members of the 
committee, and the staff, I extend to you our deepest appreciation. 

This investigative group was commissioned by the Senate 4 years ago to deter- 
mine the extent, scope, and character of juvenile delinquency in the United 
States, which had been increasing at an alarming rate. We were also instructed 
to make recommendations and develop legislation, where feasible and necessary, 
at the Federal level. 

At this point I should like to say, and I feel sure that my good friend, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Tennessee, will agree with me, that we do not 
believe that the Federal Government should become caretakers of the Nation’s 
delinquents. However, now that delinquency has become what many consider 
to be the country’s No. 1 social problem, it is felt that the Federal Government 
has a definite responsibility in assisting communities in coping with a problem 
which in many cases cannot be effectively dealt with by local resources alone. 

In this connection, I should like to point out that during the last session of 
the Congress Senator Kefauver, Senator Langer, and I introduced S. 431, a bill 
designed to give such assistance to States. A similar bill passed the Senate dur- 
ing the 84th Congress, but unfortunately it was too late in the session for action 
to be taken by the House of Representatives. By means of the grants-in-aid 
device, funds would be provided for the training of personnel, for the improve- 
ment and extension of services for children and youth, and for a limited amount 
of risk capital to be used to launch and temporarily maintain new and experi- 
mental programs. If enacted into law, we feel that this measure would be of 
inestimable help in combating delinquency at the local level. 

Throughout the committee’s investigations, we noted many studies and experi- 
mental programs being developed to bring order out of the chaos that prevailed 
over the delinquency problem. Many of these fell by the wayside; others proved 
to be fruitful. For example, we have learned that delinquent behavior can be 
predicted with a fairly reasonable degree of accuracy; the spotlight has been 
thrown on many of the problems inherent in developing an efficient delinquency 
program; and we are much further along in the development of new techniques 
for treating and rehabilitating a variety of delinquent types. 

What we hope to obtain at these hearings is a very frank appraisal of the 
various programs instituted in this State, with an equally frank appraisal of 
their success. We are here to learn as much as we can about these new develop- 
ments now that the uproar has subsided somewhat and some clear thinking and 
planning has been done. We also want to see what progress has been made in 
setting up the machinery to handle the various facets of the overall problem 
and, more important, analyze the effectiveness of that machinery. 

In our previous hearings across the country, we have found that many times 
agencies and groups, private and public, were attempting to deal with a situation 
that was overwhelming. Too often, because of a lack of direction and coordina- 
tion, well-intentioned efforts were being dissipated. 

If I may be permitted to paraphrase that well-known saying of Mark Twain 
about the weather, it seemed that everyone was talking about delinquency, but 
no one was doing anything aboutit. It has also been said that delinquency seems 
to increase in direct ratio to the conferences held on combating it. Well, it is 
true that there has been a great deal of talk about delinquency, but we also feel 
that much has been learned—enough so that now the knowledge which has been 
gained can be asSembled into a program that will provide communities with the 
tools necessary to protect and aid their children and young people. 

We have selected New York City for these hearings because your problem is 
unique and at the same time similar to that of other communities. It is unique 
only in the physical sense, simply because New York is the largest city in the 
country ; it is similar because most of your problems here can be found elsewhere. 
New York also has many fine programs, experimental and in operation, preventive 
and rehabilitative, which can be adapted to the needs of other cities and towns. 
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While we expect to hear much discussion during the next few days, we also hope 
that our efforts here and elsewhere will result in a blueptint for action that can 
remove what has been one of the greatest stumbling blocks in the treatment of 
juvenile delinquency—a lack of coordination of community effort. We further 
hope that such a plan will provide a definite course of action for those working 
on this problem; that we can show communities how they can better use their 
existing facilities and what additional facilities should be developed. 

From the many fine witnesses scheduled to be heard during the course of these 
hearings, we shall explore the three broad areas in the treatment of delinquency: 
(1) early detection and prevention; (2) diagnosis and placement; and (3) re- 
education and rehabilitation. 

Concerning detection and prevention, it is felt that this area holds the greatest 
promise for the control of delinquency. Now that we have the techniques, such 
as the Gleuck’s delinquency prediction scale, for the early detection of delin- 
quency-prone youngsters, we should like to know to what extent and with what 
success these new tools are being used. In terms of human and monetary 
values, it is, of course, to the best interest of the individuals concerned and 
society to prevent delinquency whenever and wherever possible. 

One of the most important facets in the treatment process, we feel, is the proper 
diagnosis and placement of delinquent boys and girls, and the necessity for this 
type of classification is just beginning to receive the attention it deserves. The 
haphazard placement of children in whatever facility available, be it jail or 
foster home, seems to be giving away slowly, but we hope surely, to diagnosis 
and classification along the lines of modern scientific thinking on this subject. 
As this method of placement is relatively new, the testimony which we shall hear 
on this phase of delinquency treatment should be of great value to the many 
communities which have not yet set up such machinery. 

The last broad area in the treatment of delinquency is the reeducation and re- 
habilitation of youngsters adjudicated delinquent and committed to correctional 
institutions. While what has been referred to as the “reform of the reform 
school” has ostensibly been going on for many years, our investigations reveal 
that in far too many instances these institutions are not doing the rehabilitative 
job that should be done, and the treatment of youngsters in many of these 
schools is, to say the least, repressive. Here, too, we want to know what progress 
you have made in equipping young people to become useful, constructive mem- 
bers of society on their release from your institutions. 

Under these broad areas of treatment, we know that here in New York you 
have many programs, operated by both private and public agencies, and we want 
to find out where these programs fit in the overall plan in the fight against de- 
linquency. Such an appraisal, we feel, can be of value to your own program as 
well as to those of other communities. 

Our youth are our greatest asset ; we owe it to ourselves and to them to provide 
the best environment possible for their growing up. It will require the best effort 
from all of us, whether we are lawyers, Senators, psychiatrists, educators, judges, 
social workers, or parents. Our place in the world tomorrow may well be deter- 
mined by what we do for our children today. 


Chairman Henninos. At this time I submit for the record, and ask 
they be made part of the record, Senate Resolution 52, authorizing the 
existence of the committee and also the resolution signed by the six 
members of the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency authorizing 
these hearings and authorizing that we take testimony from several 
witnesses who may appear. 

I will hand these to you, Mr. Reporter, for inclusion in the record. 

(The resolutions referred to were marked “Exhibits 1 and 2,” and 
read as follows :) 

Exursit No. 1 
[S. Res. 52, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


RESOLUTON 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sections 134 (a) and 136 of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with its juris- 
diction specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate insofar as 
they relate to the authority of the Committee on the Judiciary to conduct a 
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full and complete study of juvenile delinquency in the United States, including 
(a) the extent and character of juvenile delinquency in the United States and 
its causes and contributing factors; (b) the adequacy of existing provisions of 
law, including chapters 402 and 403 of title 18 of the United States Code, in 
dealing with youthful offenders of Federal laws; (c) sentences imposed on, or 
other correctional action taken with respect to, youthful offenders by Federal 
courts, and (d) the extent to which juveniles are violating Federal laws relat- 
ing to the sale or use of narcotics. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, from February 1, 
1957, to January 31, 1958, inclusive, is authorized to (1) make such expendi- 
tures as it deems advisable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $1,200 than the highest gross rate paid to any other 
employee; and (3) with the consent of the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and Administration, to utilize the reim- 
bursable services, information, facilities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its findings, together with its recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest practica- 
ble date, but not later than January 31, 1958. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under this resolution, which shall not ex- 
ceed $50,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


[S. Res. 191, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That section 4 of S. Res. 52, Eighty-fifth Congress, first session, 
authorizing an investigation of juvenile delinquency in the United States, agreed 
to on January 30, 1957, is amended by striking out “$50,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof $60,000”. 


ExuHrsit No. 2 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary to Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency in the United States, That pursuant to subsection 
(3) of rule XXV, as amended, of the Standing Rules of the Senate (S. Res. 
180, 8ist Cong., 2d sess., agreed to February 1, 1950) and committee resolutions 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, adopted January 20, 1955, that Senator 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., and such other members as are present are authorized 
to hold hearings of this subcommittee in New York, N. Y., on December 4, 5, 
and 6, 1957, and such other days as may be required to complete these hearings, 
and to take sworn testimony from witnesses. 

Agreed to this 27th day of November, 1957. 


Tuomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., Missouri. 
Estes KEFAvvER, Tennessee. 
MATTHEW M. NEELY, West Virginia. 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., North Carolina. 
WiLiiAm LANGER, North Dakota. 
ALEXANDER WILEY, Wisconsin. 

JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, Maryland. 


Senator Keravver. I, too, would like to submit a brief statement 
for the record. 
Chairman Henmanes. The statement will be included in the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER AT HEARINGS OF THE SENATE SuB- 
COMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN NEW YorK CITY, 
DECEMBER 4, 1957 


First, I want to thank my good friend, our chairman, Senator Hennings, and 
say that it is always a pleasure to serve with him. Since our days in the House 
of Representatives, we have worked together on many assignments and jointly 
sponsored much legislation. On most issues we have happily found ourselves 
fighting for the same objectives, and in no other area is this truer than in the 
field of child welfare. And I also feel that our work with the Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency has been both challenging and rewarding. 

I, too, am appreciative of the assistance given to the subcommittee by New 
York State and city officials not only during this current investigation, but also 
during our past visits to this great State. We know of the efforts being made 
by Governor Harriman, Mayor Wagner, and others to combat delinquency, and 
we have a full appreciation of their problem. Their enlightened leadership and 
their forward-looking attitude toward this problem have been instrumental in 
giving young people a better outlook and in providing them with adequate 
educational opportunities. 

As to the theme of our discussions here, I feel very strongly that such hear- 
ings as our chairman, Senator Hennings, is conducting can serve a useful purpose 
in the fight against delinquency. During previous years, we investigated many 
of the environmental factors which might contribute to the delinquency of our 
young people, such as crime and horror comic books, narcotics, motion pictures, 
and television. We also explored the ways in which the school and the church 
could help in combating delinquency, the manner in which communities across 
the country were handling their delinquency problems, and the impact of lack 
of job opportunities on youthful behavior. 

From the wealth of testimony received by the subcommittee, we discovered 
that there were many and varied tools and techniques for dealing with delin- 
quency. We also found that there were many divergent views on the use of 
these tools and techniques. To effectively treat unfortunate young persons who 
run afoul of the law, it is, of course, necessary that these points of view be 
reconciled so that our treatment of youngsters does not become an ideological 
football for the various professions concerned with juvenile delinquency. For- 
tunately, we found most workers in these professions willing to respect the point 
of view of others and to keep the welfare of children as their primary objective. 

There has been a period of testing, of trial and error, in attempting to find 
methods for coping with the blight of delinquency, which has spread so rapidly 
across our land. During these years, we were much like doctors trying to treat 
an ailment without knowing fully its nature or cause. And while much remains 
to be learned about causation, we do feel that at this time our knowledge is 
great enough so that the disease can be contained and alleviated to a more 
substantial degree. There is no magic cure nor any pat answer to this problem; 
however, it is now imperative that we utilize in the most effective and economical 
way possible all the knowledge and tools at our disposal. 

If we here today, by examining and evaluating your many fine programs for 
aiding young people, can assimilate information which will help others to better 
deal with this perplexing problem, I feel that this subcommittee will have made 
a significant contribution to the fight against delinquency. 


Chairman Hennrneos. I would like to enter into the record at this 
time a statement and three exhibits submitted by my colleague and 
fellow member of this committee, Senator Alexander Wiley. Senator 
Wiley had hoped to be here today but couldn’t because of urgent Sen- 
ate business. Instead, he requested me to enter his statement into 
the record along with these 3 exhibits, which will be marked exhibits 
3, 4, and 5. 

(The documents referred to as exhibits Nos. 4 and 5 are on file 
with the subcommittee.) 
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(The statement referred to and exhibit 3 read as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF SENATOR WILEY TO BE PRESENTED TO THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AT NEw YOrK City, DECEMBER 4 TO 6, 1957 


For some time now I have been waiting for the opportunity to present to this 
subcommittee a story of the progress being made in one State in the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. It is a story which should bring a ray of light and of 
hope in a picture that has in recent years been most dark and disheartening. 
I refer, of course, to the rapid rise in the incidence of juvenile delinquency all 
across the Nation as reported year after year since World War II by both the 
FBI and the United States Children’s Bureau. 

I have been following closely the progress being made by Wisconsin’s unique 
and pioneering community services program in their State welfare department’s 
division for children and youth. This is a statewide delinquency prevention 
program set up in 1948, just a little less than 10 years ago. It is a broad-scale 
program, with many facets, which reaches out into all corners of the State and 
down into the grassroots through an intensive program of citizen participation 
in self-appraisal and study of local community life, involving young people as 
well as adults. 

While the story of Wisconsin’s program has received some national notice in 
articles written about it in Reader’s Digest, Christian Science Monitor, and 
Parade magazine, it has not received the national attention it deserves as a 
practical model for what could be done in every one of our 48 States. I have 
recently been glad to note that the United States Children’s Bureau has issued 
a monograph for national distribution entitled “Public Child Welfare in Wis- 
consin” (October 1957) which does a fine job of telling about the pioneering work 
that is being done in my State. 

I am placing at the disposal of this subcommittee three documents relating to 
Wisconsin’s delinquency prevention program, which I believe will be useful 
to the Congress in drafting the kind of Federal program of aid to the States 
which will enable a strong and concerted nationwide drive against juvenile 
delinquency. 

(1) Community Services, a report to the Wisconsin State Board of Public 
Welfare, February 1956. 

(2) Public Child Welfare in Wisconsin, Child Welfare Report, No. 7, United 
States Children’s Bureau, October 1957; and 

(3) Prospectus for a Demonstration Project on Prevention of Juvenile De- 
linquency and Related Social Ills, June 1957. 

I want to devote the rest of this statement to this third document, a Pros- 
pectus for a Demonstration Project, because it represents a distillation of the 
experience of the Wisconsin program of the last 10 years and points the direction 
in which Wisconsin now wants to move in delinquency prevention, if it can 
receive the aid and assistance needed from the Federal Government. 


WISCONSIN’S PROPOSED DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 


By way of introduction, I would like to give credit to Gov. Vernon Thomson, 
Wisconsin’s chief executive, for personally having initiated and promoted the 
idea for this demonstration. With the support of the Wisconsin Legislature, 
enabling legislation was enacted into law in September 1957 which sets up a 
small appropriation for the purpose of proceeding with the detailed design 
of this project and authorizing negotiations looking toward financial support for 
this project from Federal agencies and private foundations. The quotations 
are excerpts from the project prospectus. (See exhibit No. 3.) 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I again want to commend the descriptive and explanatory 
material about Wisconsin’s program to your most serious study and considera- 
tion. It offers a plan, tested by 10 years of experience, which might well be a 
model for other States across the Nation. Aside from its many specific accom- 
plishments which are detailed in the material I am making available to the 
subcommittee, the fact which is perhaps the most important of all is that this is 
a program which is grounded in the most fundamental tenets of our democracy, 
involving as it does the broadest and most active kind of grassroots citizen 
participation in local community life. 
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Exuisit No. 3 


PROSPECTUS FOR A DEMONSTRATION PROJECT ON PREVENTION OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY AND RELATED Soctat ILis, JUNE 1957 


THE PROJECT 


In the words of Governor Thomson, this is to be “an experimental program 
designed to bring together—at the community level—all the skills necessary 
for successful preventive work in the field of juvenile delinquency and youth 
guidance.” 

The purpose of this project is well stated by a quotation from Governor 
Thomson’s message to the State legislature, January 10, 1957, in which he asked 
for legislative approval for “the development of a demonstration program, in 
1 or 2 communities, to provide intensified welfare services, applying all the 
modern and best known approaches to the problem of juvenile delinquency and 
related social ills. These approaches should be combined with sound research 
techniques and in such combination can develop and prove the best methods 
of prevention of delinquency and mental illness in the community. Such an 
intensified demonstration program should prove the wisdom of cash outlays 
for an earlier detection and earlier management of family problems. Expendi- 
tures in this area can represent true economy, through the savings of institu- 
tional costs as well as in saving wasted lives of human beings.” 


BACKGROUND 


Nationwide, there is an accelerated interest in, and concern about, the ob- 
servable increase in family breakdown, community disorganization, and the 
mounting costs of these social ills. In planning welfare services, Wisconsin 
has recognized the disturbing features of these socioeconomic developments—the 
high incidence of mental illness and mental deficiency, expanding needs for ade- 
quate medical care facilities and the tremendous expenditures needed for such 
care, the alarming number of youth who have difficulties in adjusting to their 
environment, the increasing number of broken families—and the attendant 
costs both in cash outlays as well as in the wasted lives of human beings. 

Wisconsin has long recognized that treatment in the community is preferable 
to institutional treatment, that research is needed into the causal factors of 
social ills, and that if social welfare programs are truly to serve the socially 
and economically disadvantaged, they must be preventive in nature. Further, 
there is agreement that there must be an integrated approach in social welfare— 
in treating the individual in his family and community setting—in evaluating 
existing resources available—and in cooperatively making maximum use of the 
searce supply of skilled staff. 

The goal of prevention in public welfare is the reduction and elimination, so 
far as possible, of delinquency, crime, dependency, child neglect, mental illness, 
alcoholism, family breakdown, and such other social ills as are the concern of 
public welfare institutions and services. State and community services that are 
preventive in nature comprehend : 

1. Strengthening of all services or programs which contribute to the 
healthy growth and development of families and of all children and youth, 
but without reference to any particular child. 

2. Services designed to reach those families and those children especially 
vulnerable to social ills, before the onset of social breakdown in the individ- 
ual or within the family. 

3. Services focused upon giving the earliest possible treatment to the 
child and his family where delinquency, neglect, emotional disturbance, or 
dependency already exist. The goal should be rehabilitation and prevention 
of recurrence or progression into more serious delinquency, crime, mental 
illness, or dependency. 

The greatest effort to date, both in State and local community services, has 
been in the treatment of the individual who is already delinquent, neglected, 
emotionally disturbed, or dependent. In recent years efforts have been intensified 
in Wisconsin toward the developing and strengthening of all services for families 
in the community. This preventive work, within legal and financial limits, 
involved a broad program of community education and community organization, 
including assistance to citizens and local officials through surveys and consulta- 
tion, seeking to improve local recreation, education, health, welfare, law enforce- 
ment, and juvenile court services. The greatest.continuing gap in prevention 
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is in services designed to reach those families and those children especially 
vulnerable to social ills, before the onset of social breakdown in the individual 
or within the family. Evidence of this has been found in the studies of such 
authorities as the Gluecks of Harvard and Community Research Associates in 
St. Paul, Minn., San Mateo, Calif., and Winona, Minn., in which data are pre- 
sented to indicate that most of our social-service agencies are not geared to 
prevention through treatment of early referrals, but that they expend almost all 
their skills and resources upon treatment, rehabilitation, and handling of acute 
and advanced cases of social breakdown. The experience of other States such 
as California and New York also indicates that there is a need to develop ways 
and means of “reaching the unreached” for effective prevention. 

In view of these ideas and developments, it has been deemed desirable to under- 
take a project to demonstrate the methods and practicality of doing preventive 
work in a community. It has been decided to concentrate on juvenile delin- 
quency as a major example of social breakdown in the community and to proceed 
on the assumption that forces which prevent delinquency are also effective in 
preventing other community social problems. 


PURPOSE 


The organization of community services for effective prevention of social ills 
is, in large measure, a problem of having the needed services available in the 
needed amount, in the place needed, at the needed time. The purpose of this 
project will be to demonstrate that, by bolstering all existing services for chil- 
dren and families up to an optimum standard, and by creating a systematic 
program to coordinate case finding, referral and treatment, a community can 
more effectively reduce the incidence and severity of social ills. 

The project will include demonstration of what is meant by preventive services 
designed to reach children and families most in need of such service and experi- 
mentation with and research into the possibilities of early identification and 
referral for treatment of the child who is most vulnerable to delinquency. 
Some of the methods that will be demonstrated and experimented with are: 

1. Early identification in the school of the child who may be most vul- 
nerable to delinquency or emotional disturbance. 

2. Early treatment in a community clinic. 

3. Family diagnosis and treatment. 

4. Coordination of agency programs to work with families. 

Experimentation and demonstration of preventive methods should enable 
establishment of a preventive pattern and a goal for future community pro- 
grams that is proven and is realistic. Hopefully, this project will enable dis- 
covery and demonstration of effective means of reducing institutional commit- 
ments and the number of wasted lives brought about by reason of delinquency. 


PLAN OF OPERATION 


A basic premise of the State department of public welfare’s community serv- 
ices program is that the most effective program to prevent juvenile delinquency 
is one which strengthens services for all children and youth while focused at the 
same time upon early identification and treatment of the child with adjustment 
problems which may lead to delinquency, criminality, and mental illness. Essen- 
tially, the project will be set up to put this premise into operation. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 


This project would be administered under the auspices of the State department 
of public welfare pursuant to statutory authorization and supporting appropria- 
tions. The director of the department shall appoint the staff necessary for the 
conduct of the project, all of whom shall be subject to civil-service regulations. 
It is anticipated that the life of this project must be for a minimum of 6 years, 
assuming that the first year will be spent in recruiting staff, designing the 
project, and working out agreements with the cooperating community. 

It is assumed that the project cannot demonstrate the effectiveness of pre- 
vention programs unless presently functioning services are administered on as 
nearly an optimum level as possible. The plan of operation, therefore, calls for 
first bringing existing services of the selected community up to an acceptable 
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standard of operation particularly in the following areas (based on such factors 
as workers-case load ratio, professional qualifications, etc.) : . 

. Family and children’s services (including juvenile court services). 
. Public-assistance programs. 

. Guidance clinics or psychiatric services. 

. Juvenile law enforcement. 

. Recreation and group work services. 

. Public health nursing services. 

. Public-school services. 

. Youth employment. 

. Adult probation and parole services. 

Of particular importance is the need for a clinie facility to provide the 
treatment services necessary. Reports on other community projects all em- 
phasize the futility of discovering cases who need help unless treatment can 
be provided them. 

A central project staff or agency will need to be created to be responsible for 
coordination of case finding, referral and treatment followup and research. 
It is assumed that this agency will at the outset set up some method of regis- 
tration and reporting in which all cooperating agencies will participate. This 
will provide part of the data for research-and-evaluation purposes. This agency 
will also provide services concentrated on coordinated case finding, problem 
evaluation, and referral. 


CHOARDUIPON 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


It is important to emphasize that this project will involve both a demonstra- 
tion of certain community services in operation as well as evaluative research 
as inseparable parts of a single process. This structure makes it desirable that 
there be an advisory committee to make suggestions as to the scope of the 
demonstrations, the selection of the project county, and the filling of the key 
position of project director. Here the multiprofessional approach can have 
its impact through representation of technical experts from public and volun- 
tary agencies and professions. 


LOCAL PROJECT COMMITTEES 


Local committees will also be needed to represent all local interests of the 
sponsor community. These committees should likewise be as representative as 
possible of all of the local professional groups and public and voluntary agencies 
that would be involved in the project. 

The selection of the technical advisory committee and the local project com- 
mittees would be by the State board of public welfare as authorized by existing 
law; the latter appointments being: made with the advice and recommendation 
of appropriate local government bodies and community groups. 


BUDGET AND FINANCES 


The term of this demonstration project should be not less than 5 years follow- 
ing the first year during which the preliminary project design and community 
agreements will need to be worked out. It is felt that a minimum of 5 full 
years of operation will be needed to produce sufficient data from which any 
reliable conclusions can be drawn. In order to estimate the cost requirements 
for this project, an appraisal was made of the needs to carry on a demonstration 
in one county. That county was selected because its resources are well known, 
it is on the county system of relief, and it has recently conducted a community 
self-appraisal. 

The technique used to estimate the cost was to evaluate what was needed 
to bring existing services up to a desirable standard of operation. For example, 
it was estimated that if the selected county were to participate in a demon- 
stration, additional caseworkers would be needed in the public assistance pro- 
gram in order to provide more casework services to assistance recipients. It 
was also felt that guidance clinic services would need to be established to pro- 
vide adequate treatment resources in the community. Child-welfare services 
would need to be increased in order to permit more intensive casework. Case- 
workers would have to be available in the schools in order to permit experi- 
mentation with and development of early treatment methods. Case finding and 
referral services would need to be created in order to develop case-finding 
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techniques and to coordinate evaluation and referral of cases so as to make the 
best use of community resources. In addition, a staff of researchers and clerks 
would be needed to set up methods of collecting and analyzing data and report- 
ing on the progress and results of the project. 

Chairman Henninos. Governor Harriman, I would like to say we 
are indeed honored to have you here this morning. We are indeed 
honored to have the head of the Empire State of the Union come all 
the way from Albany on such a day as this to give us the benefit of 
your views and some idea of the work being done in the State and un- 
der your auspices and under your administration. 

We appreciate the efforts you have made to come here today. We 
know it has been a matter of some inconvenience to you, and we wel- 
come you. 

On behalf of the Senate Judiciary Committee and on behalf of the 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, we are delighted to have you, 
and you may proceed in any fashion you wish. You may read your 
statement or extemporize, or intersperse, or any way that you would 
like to do it, Governor. 


STATEMENT OF HON. AVERELL HARRIMAN, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Governor Harrman. Thank you, Senator Hennings. 

I want to express my appreciation, for myself and the people of 
New York, that you and Senator Kefauver of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency have come to New York State, 
and I am particularly grateful, too, for the Members of the Congress 
who have come and are with us this morning. I am glad to see the 
are members of both parties, because in New York State we have bot 

arties working together on this important problem, and as far as I 
< there has been no interjection of any political consideration in 
this attack on juvenile delinquency that we are making here. It is a 
common problem in which all the people are working together. 

The hearings which your committee has been holding have done 
much to attract public attention to the seriousness of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency and to bring forth, I believe, sound and workable 
proposals for dealing with it. 

Congressional hearings of this type are of great value as a source of 
information to the public as well as a source of information to the 
Congress, and it does help to arouse public opinion, which, after all, 
is essential in dealing with any problem, social problem, of this kind. 

In your letter inviting me to testify, you stated that the purpose of 
these hearings will be, and I quote, to “focus attention on the positive 
and constructive programs operating in New York for the prevention 
of delinquency and the rehabilitation of delinquent youths,” which 
you suggest could provide a “blueprint for other communities across 
the country in dealing with the serious social problem of delinquency.” 

I am grateful for this high praise, and I hope and trust we deserve 
it. 

Any consideration of the institutions which deal with juvenile de- 
linquency must begin with the most important of all: the family. It 
is weakness in some families which makes necessary the creation of 
outside agencies to supplement these deficiencies. The efforts of all 
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such agencies must primarily be directed toward strengthening the 
family. No outside agency can ever wholly make up for family weak- 
nesses. 

It is clear that any serious concern for the youth of our Nation will 
direct itself first of all to those things which make for a rich and re- 
warding family life. The love and affection of family ties, the spirit- 
ual life of our people, the kind of houses they live in, their jobs, the 
condition of their health, the quality of their education, schools and 
schoolteachers, these are the truly important things and must com- 
mand our best efforts. 

Yet beyond these fundamentals there are other things which can 
be done for our youth to keep them out of trouble and to help those 
who get into it. This is the special area of concern, as I understand 
it, of your committee, and I will address myself to it, if I may. 

In New York State, this work is carried on by a great variety of 
agencies, public and private, religious and secular, of which the State 
is only one and by no means the most important. We believe that 
the State has a responsibility, in fact an obligation, to do everything 
it can to diminish the personal tragedy and the high cost of 
delinquency. 

But the problem contains moral aspects in which the State is not 
competent to act, and other aspects in which it cannot act efficiently 
as private agencies or community activities. 

The basic work of prevention and control of juvenile delinquency 
must take place at the community level, in the first instance. It must 
begin in the home and must be carried on by our local government, 
religious and welfare organizations, and civic activities of all types. 

The object of the State is not to supplant these agencies, but to 
support them. We provide funds which help them carry on their 
work. We provide information as to how they might do a better 
job. And we keep a continuous watch on the whole picture te spot 
any gaps in the total program. 

This job is done through our State youth commission, made a 
permanent agency of the State government last year, consisting of a 
chairman, who is here today, Mr. Mark McCloskey, and eight mem- 
bers, each of whom is actively associated with private, municipal, 
or religious youth programs in the various parts of the State. 

And, incidentally, its members have been selected by the govern- 
ment in direct cooperation with the leaders of the State legislature, 
so that it has the support of both political parties as well as the 
administration. 

Within the State government, the chairman is assisted by a com- 
mittee of the heads of the nine State departments most directly con- 
cerned with youth welfare, and this committee also includes the 
Lieutenant Governor, who has taken an active interest in this problem. 

The youth commission provides on the State level a point at which 
the many private and public agencies working in this field can come 
together to compare notes, exchange ideas, coordinate their programs, 
and make certain nothing important is being overlooked. 

The commission has made a practice of traveling about the State, 
meeting with its youth board counterparts at the county and munici- 
pal and city government level, discussing local problems at public 
meetings, with citizens who know about them firsthand. 
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There are now 11 such youth boards of local municipalities, cities or 
counties, serving areas which have over 2,600,000 youths under 21 
years of age. e expect soon to have several more. 

The State pays one-half the annual costs of these boards, up to a 
maximum of $15,000 each—$75,000 being provided for the 5 coun- 
ties of New York City. These youth boards perform the same func- 
tion at their level of government as does the youth commission on 
the State level. 

Through the youth commission, New York, I believe, is the onl 
State in the Nation which provides direct financial assistance for vouth 

rograms in local communities. We find that is of value. It gives 
Initiative, it gives guidance, and in addition to which, it gives an 
opportunity to exchange ideas between the local youth boards. 

In addition to the youth board contributions, this assistance takes 
two other forms: Aid to recreation projects and aid to youth service 
projects. 

Last year the State provided $1,365,000 for recreation projects in 
over 900 communities throughout the State, and I am glad to say the 
local communities did more than match those funds. They expended 
several times that sum on this work, recreational work. 

We provided over three-quarters of a million dollars for youth 
service projects, which are defined as “any experimental plan or organ- 
ized activity, other than a youth bureau or recreation project, which 
has for its purpose the detection, prevention, or treatment of youth 
delinquency and which is operated by or under the direction of a 
municipality.” 

An example would be the street-gang project here in New York 
City which has enabled trained social workers to go out into the streets 
and work with the fighting gangs which have caused so much trouble. 
The project has been effective. 

I am glad to understand that you will call one of these young men 
who has done such gallant work in this field, and I think you will be 
thrilled by the accounts of what can be accomplished in redirecting the 
oe effervescence and energies of youth from bad purpose to 
er say to better, in the first instance, and eventually to good, 
we hope. 

Ninendeeiek: when there was a new outbreak of gang fighting in the 
city—I suppose many of you have seen accounts of this in the news- 
papers—the State of New York offered an additional $100,000, 
matched by the city, to enable the New York City Youth Board to 
assign additional workers to the remaining gangs that were not being 
covered. I think of the 200 gangs, about 60 had been covered, and this 
would make it possible to cover another 50, and the record seems to 
show that those that have not been covered by these workers were 
the ones that were creating the greatest trouble. 

This, I think, is a good example of the State using its resources to 
encourage an effective local program where it is subject to special 
strain. 

Other youth service projects include aid for visiting teachers who go 
into homes to help parents understand the special problems and needs 
of their children, police juvenile bureaus which are staffed by officers 
specially trained to work with youths, and employment services to 
help young people find and keep after-school jobs. 
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All of these efforts are designed to keep kids out of trouble, and to 
give them healthy outlets for their energies, instead of leaving them 
to make convicts out of themselves. 

I am not, of course, covering—which I am sure will be covered by 
other witnesses—the splendid work that is being done by the various 
religious and charitable organizations and boys clubs and YMCA’s 
and Jewish Youth, and others. They are the ones, of course, that have 
made an imprint on the life of our city. 

For those under 16 who do get into trouble, rather than punish- 
ment they are sent to State schools, where every effort is made to reha- 
bilitate them. There are at present five such schools operated by the 
State department of social welfare. 

Last year, 2,440 boys and girls were committed to them, an increase 
of 110 percent over 1949. The number has been increasing, not only 
because more are being committed, but also because there are fewer 
private institutions to which they can be sent. 

This has made it necessary to increase State facilities. Under present 
expansion plans, our facilities will have increased 40 percent over 
1954, and we may have to expand still further. 

I am particularly pleased that your. committee will have an oppor- 
tunity to hear directly from some of the fine men who are directors 
of these institutions. I have visited them many times during the pe- 
riod since I have been Governor, and I have always come away with 
admiration for the dedicated and valuable work which is being done 
by the staff to help young people placed under their care, and en- 
couraged by the number of those that are rehabilitated and do not 
get into further trouble. 

Of course, there are many that return to their life, and a good deal 
of that is due to the family environment that they go back to. 

Now, for the first time in the State’s history, we are developing 
forest camp facilities for juvenile offenders aged 16 to 21. I under- 
stand other States, particularly California, have successfully operated 
forest camps. 

A little over a year ago we opened our first such camp at Pharsalia 
in the upstate county of Chenango. Here 50 boys are occupied year- 
round doing needed conservation work. They are in a forest which 
was owned by the State, and where there have been plantations of 
trees. They work under the supervision of specially trained em- 
ployees of the youth division of our department of correction, and 
also conservation foresters from the conservation department. 

The boys at Pharsalia, which is the name of the camp, lead a 
rugged life, but a healthy life, and they are not in prison. It is 
rey open. Their attitude reflects it, as I can testify from my visit 
there. 

It has proved such a success that we are expediting completion 
of a similar camp in a neighboring county of Schuyler, which wiil 
open next spring. I hope we can extend them still further. 

Here in New York City there has recently been a considerable 
amount of public concern over the disruptive influence in some of 
our schools created by wholly undisciplined and wholly uncontrollable 
youngsters. There is no doubt that even a very small minority in a 
school can greatly interfere with the school program generally. 
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Thus these troubled youngsters are not only hurting their own 
prospects for the future, but are interfering with the education of 
their fellow students. 

We must, it seems to me, give serious consideration to giving the 
school authorities in such cases the leverage of excluding such dis- 
ruptive and uncontrollable elements from the schools and to have 
them either transferred to special schools, some of which now exist, 
or, at least for the older boys, give them the opportunity ot acquir- 
ing the discipline and training that comes from employment. 

understand that many people are giving these ideas some thought, 
— we would welcome any ideas the committee would have on this 
subject. 

It is also, of course, important to have trained personnel in the 
schools able to identify potential delinquents at an early age. 

May I say that the State is also—this is an interjection and off 
the subject—attempting identification of the talented youths and 
giving them an opportunity to attain their highest capability, which 

think all of us agree is so necessary in this day of scientific revolu- 
— and other very important needs for skilled specialists in many 

elds. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I am sure the Governor, when he was our dis- 
tinguished Ambassador to Russia, saw that in Russia the fit and 
capable are given the opportunity to go ahead, the especially gifted 
a irrespective of the Seanily means or income to send them to 
school. 

I visited Russia 3 years ago and learned that the ability of the 
family to send a boy or girl to school has no bearing upon how far 
he may go. It is up to the child or young man or young woman 
himself or herself as to what they do, and they are making enormous 
progress in that direction in scientific fields. 

Governor Harriman. Senator, what you say is very pertinent. We, 
of course, take pride in what we are doing for the handicapped and the 
less well equipped youngster to bring him up, and I do not suggest 
in any way that we diminish that work, but I think we have coming 
home to us the need for giving even greater attention than is being 
given. 

There are, of course, in New York City, special high schools which 

ive special education to the more talented in science, but we do 

lieve that greater work can be done in identifying at an early 
age those students who have special talents in whatever field it may be. 

And I think that is a new area in which we can accomplish even 
more than is being accomplished at the present time, for the reasons 
that * pen give. 

Of course, in Russia, as you well know, it is mechanical. The 
youngster’s talents are identified, and then he is given the opportunity 
that the government feels is best for the state. 

That, of course, does develop certain very skilled people, but it is 
not the kind of system that I think we want to follow. We want to 
give opportunity, not compulsion. 

Chairman Henntnos. I have not suggested that. But there the 
children go to school earlier in the morning and stay later in the 


evening, and their vacation period is much shorter than ours here in 
the United States. 
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Governor Harrmman. Well, they work harder, and the teachers—— 

Chairman Henninos. They work much harder. 

Governor Harrman (continuing). The teachers work much harder, 
and of course so do the people in the factory. 

On several occasions in the past, I have noted the importance of 
having psychologists available to the schools for the purpose that I 
speak of, identifying potential delinquents. And may I say there 
are startling cases where the youngsters have shown some sign of 
getting confused, and then developing into criminal activity, which 
have nothing to do with gangs or associations with others, but simply 
resulted from their psychological condition. 

And I am glad to say we have some psychologists, but I think that 
is an area in which we can strengthen our school faculties. 

I am sure that in these cases—there was one youngster who com- 
mitted a murder where I commuted the sentence to life imprisonment 
because it seemed clear it was not entirely his fault. He had been a 
brilliant student, and then became confused and became more and 
more difficult, and then committed a crime for which I felt he was not 
responsible. Society was responsible in that his mental condition 
had not been identified 4 or 5 years sooner. 

In many cases, it is possible through such activity to see that young- 
sters who appear to . headed for trouble receive special attention 
and care; and certainly the numbers who are in our mental institu- 
tions, we believe in this State that if we get those who are confused 
early, whether it be boys or elderly people, boys or girls or elderly 
people, we can save them from greater difficulty. 

In this outline of our activities in New York, I am sure you will 
recognize many features contained in the Delinquent Children’s Act: 
introduced by members of your committee in last year’s session of the 
Congress. 

I think it is fair to say that this legislation, if enacted, would 
assist this State and the other States of the Union to do what New 
York State is already doing in the field of juvenile delinquency, and. 
would contribute to what we are already doing in New York State. 
I think it is good legislation, and I would hope it would become early 
law. 

In the meantime, there are two specific, immediate things which the 
Federal Government can do, I feel, to assist the States in this field. 

The first concerns narcotics. This past week a senior official of the 
Department of Justice, testifying before a New York joint legislative 
committee, declared that New York was the illicit narcotics capital of 
the Nation and would remain so until remedial legislation was 
enacted by the State. 

I have no wish to enter a dispute on the merits of this particular 
statement, but I do wish to point out that New York State has not in 
any sense been oblivious of this problem. Two years ago, in a special 
message to the legislature, I outlined a broad program for narcotic 
control which was substantially adopted by the legislature. Penalties 
for drug peddling were increased and convictions made easier. 
Funds were provided for experimental work in the cure of drug addic- 
tion and a special program for paroled addicts was begun. 

We recognize that drug addiction is in a sense a human weakness or 
disease that leads to crime, and unfortunately some of our youth are 
involved in this drug addiction. 
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Whatever the extent of our efforts, so long as drugs continue to be 
smuggled into the State, there will continue to be drug addiction. 

I want to point out that New York, generally speaking, is the 
passenger entry port from many nations, and a very large percentage 
of the passengers come in here, and it is open to smuggling rather 
more than most of the communities in the Nation. 

And the job of combating smuggling is a Federal responsibility, 
not a State responsibility. The fact is that the Federal Sadernaninet 
is not providing enough men to do the job. 

As I pointed out in my message to the legislature 2 years ago, in 
the port of New York the number of port patrol officers, whose job 
it is to prevent smuggling, has actually been cut by one-third since 
1953. 

This is not the fault of the Congress. The administration made 
the cuts and has never asked that they be restored. If the Federal 
Government truly cares about these “living dead,” as they are de- 
scribed, let it first of all fulfill its responsibility at least to keep the 
instruments of death out of our city and State and country. 

Secondly, I would like to bring to your attention the proposal made 
to the Secretary of Defense by myself and Governor Leader of Penn- 
sylvania, for the use of vacant military establishments as summer 
camps for teen-age boys, school-age boys. 

It is universally recognized that one of the soundest kinds of char- 
acter building and delinquency prevention programs is summer camp- 
ing, under proper supervision and ee During the summer, 
our great cities are filled with thousands of young boys stewing in 
idleness, too old to play at home, too young to work, with few whole- 
some outlets for their energies and no chance whatever for the rich 
and rewarding experience that summer camp can provide. 

Of course, there are some hundred thousand youngsters who do 
have an opportunity to go to camp from New York City, as an ex- 
ample. This is perhaps 10 percent. But there is no greater amount, 
there are no more that are leaving, that are having this opportunity, 
than a decade ago, even though the school population has gone up 
some 17 or 18 percent. 

Most of these activities, of course, are privately financed. 

We find, at the same time, in many parts of the country there are 
military bases, some of them located in excellent camping country, 
which are not being used, but are being maintained for emergency 
use. 

We proposed to the Secretary of Defense that the Federal Govern- 
ment join with the State and local governments in a summer camp 
program to develop the physical fitness and good citizenship of young 

oys, many of whom, of course, would go into the military service, 
although there was no suggestion that those camps be used for any 
military training, but for other types of education and athletic oppor- 
tunity, health-building activity. These youngsters would otherwise 
have no such opportunity. 

We asked that the Federal Government supply the needed mess 


and other equipment which have been available at these camps, as 
well as mess and maintenance personnel. The last was not essential, 
but would be desirable. 

We proposed an experimental program at Sampson Air Base on 
Lake Seneca that would take about 10,000 boys a year from our two 
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States for the first few years, as a pilot project. The same, of course, 
might be done by other States that wished to join in the program. 
After some experience, it could be expanded on a nationwide basis. 

I would like you, if I may, to have a copy of the memorandum out- 
lining this program which Governor Leader and I submitted to the 
Secretary on October 30. 

Chairman Henntineos. We will be very happy to have it, Governor, 
and make it a part of the record of these proceedings. 

Governor Harrman, All right. I would be very grateful if the 
committee would take an interest in this. 

(The memorandum referred to follows :) 


MEMORANDUM 
OcToBER 30, 1957. 
To: The Secretary of Defense 
From: Governor Harriman of New York and Governor Leader of Pennsylvania 


BACKGROUND 


1. There is widespread and justifiable concern throughout the country, and 
particularly in our large cities, over teen-age crime and juvenile delinquency. 

2. It is universally recognized that one of the soundest kinds of delinquency 
prevention programs is summer camping, under proper supervision and leader- 
ship. 

3. In many of our largest cities thousands of boys spend their summers in 
idleness on the streets, with little opportunity for wholesome outlet of their 
natural energies, and have no chance to benefit by a healthy and valued summer 
camp experience. The private agencies do a great deal but cannot meet the need. 

4. In various parts of the country, there are vacant military establishments 
which could be used for summer programs, or even year-round programs of this 
kind. 

5. Through the establishment of his Committee on Physical Fitness, President 
Hisenhower has indicated his great interest in promoting the physical fitness 
of American youth. 

6. The Defense Department would appear to have a large stake in improving 
the physical fitness and also the mental and spiritual fitness, of future service 
personnel. 

PROPOSAL—IN GENERAL 


That the Federal Government, through the Department of Defense, cooperate 
with State and local governments in a camp program for youngsters who need 
such a program, both for the development of physical fitness and good citizenship. 
The Federal Government’s contribution would be to make vacated military facil- 
ities available, to supply needed mess and other equipment, and to supply 
maintenance and mess personnel. The State governments, in cooperation with 
interested communities, and with private agencies wherever practicable, would 
undertake responsibility for the selection of youngsters and for the operation 
of the camping programs. The program would be experimental, but should be 
undertaken for at least 2 or 3 years to determine its value. 


SPECIFIC PROPOSAL 


1. Sampson Air Base on Seneca Lake in central New York is currently vacant 
and seems well adapted for a program along the lines described. It has three 
units along the lake which could easily accommodate 5,000 campers, and which 
have large fields, mess halls, and enclosed recreational facilities, in addition to 
the lake front itself. The country around Sampson is suitable for hikes, cook- 
outs, overnight camping, etc. 

2. The Governors of New York and Pennsylvania jointly request the Secre- 
tary of Defense to direct that part of Sampson Air Base be set aside for a co- 
operative camping program for the development of physical fitness and citizen- 
ship in young people, and that necessary equipment and maintenance and mess 
personnel be provided. 

3. So far as New York’s part of the program is concerned, the target for the 
summer of 1958 is a camp program for 2,000 boys at a time, with three 3-week 
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sessions. For Pennsylvania a comparable program is envisioned for 1,500 boys 
at a time. In each case, the details of the program would be worked out in 
consultation with the communities involved and experienced private agencies. 
It is expected that the communities would undertake primary responsibility for 
selecting the boys, working with local school systems and private agencies. 
The State and local communities will share the cost of staff, food, transportation, 
and other expenses. 

Chairman Henninos. The committee will, I assure you, give it study 
and thought and consideration. 

Governor Harriman. There is a great need to give youngsters some 
tie. And I think all of us who have worked in that field will say 
the same thing: That we found of all the experiences the under- 
privileged youngsters have, and sometimes privileged youngsters have, 
that the experience of going to camp, and what they have learned and 
what they have gained from such an experience, and a feeling of 
greater usefulness in society, is greater than they have achieved from 
any other experience. 

n our meeting with Secretary McElroy, he showed considerable 
interest in the program, but he indicated the Defense Department was 
preparing to abandon Sampson Air Base entirely, and did not intend 
to keep it available as a standby defense facility. 

However, there are other alternatives here in New York State. 
There is Camp Hero on Montauk Point, Long Island, which is 
partially vacant, and we have asked the Defense Department whether 
it would cooperate with us this summer in a program there. It is 
small, it would be a smaller undertaking. 

We would appreciate anything this committee can do to stimulate 
the interest and support of this type of program on the part of the 
Defense Department as well as the Demitenens of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Incidentally, Secretary Marion Folsom was kind enough to attend 
the conference, and indicated some interest in it. 

Again, I should like to express my appreciation to this committee 
for giving me the opportunity to appear here today. I feel, if I may 
say so, the committee is performing a valuable public service in 
calling attention to the problem of juvenile delinquency. I am sure 
that from these hearings will come sound and new ideas, at least 
ideas that are not generally understood or known, both for preventing 
delinquency and for dealing with it when it occurs. 

I shall look forward with keen interest and patience to receiving 
the committee’s recommendation and report, and I assure you that 
I and my associates in the State government will give it every consid- 
eration and will be ready to continue to cooperate with you in any 
way wecan doso. 

hairman Hennrinos. Governor Harriman, we are most grateful to 
you for your thoughtful and illuminating statement. You have been 
especially successful in obtaining funds in the State of New York 
for this work, and you faced up to the problem and recognized that 
it isa problem which exists. 

I would like to call on Senator Kefauver, who has served on this 
committee for 414 years, since it was originally organized, to either 
ask you a question, Governor, or make a statement. 

Would you like to do that, Senator ? 

Senator Keravuver. Well, thank you, Senator Hennings. 
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I am very happy to have this opportunity of being: in New York 
with my colonel Senator Hennings. We have worked together in 
the House of Representatives a long time, and in the Senate, and 
usually work together for the same cause, and that certainly is 
particularly true of this problem of juvenile delinquency. 

It is good to have this opportunity of being here with so many of 
our fellow Members of the House of Representatives. : 

I want to join Senator Hennings in saying to you, Governor Harri- 
man, that you certainly are to be commended as the Governor of this 
great State, upon the leadership you have shown in first trying to give 
the youth of this State a better educational and health opportunity, 
a better chance for a useful and good life. : 

I feel that you have also pioneered and have shown imagination and 
leadership in the various methods that have been devised and tech- 
niques for rehabilitation of youngsters who may have gone wrong, 
to get them back on the right road. 

New York State and New York City both have many new pro- 
grams which you have tried successfully, and I know that you realize 
the problem fully, and you and the city government are to be com- 
mended upon the substantial efforts to do something about it. 

Your suggestions here in this statement I think are very, very 
useful. 

I have been interested, Governor Harriman, as has Senator Hen- 
nings and our other colleagues here, as you have in doing something 
about this summer camp or forestry camp program for boys. We 
have had bills pending in the Congress which we have not been able 
to get passed. 

But I think on a beginning basis, you have shown a way in which 
the Federal Government can put to use some of its facilities which 
are not being used for military purposes, and they are located all over 
the country, on a cooperative basis with the States and cities to furnish 
summer camps to boys and girls who need something to do in the 
summer, and that this is certainly something that we ought to do our 
part in at the Federal level. 

I want to join in expressing appreciation for your work with this 
committee and your cooperation with us, Governor Harriman. 

Governor Harrrman. May I comment, Senator, on that? 

Chairman Henntinos. Yes, Governor, please. 

Governor Harrman. This program that led to the interest of using 
some of the military facilities that should be maintained as standby, 
for summer camps for boys, we have had some experience in New York 
in this field. We have had State parks. 

Governor Smith was very active some 35 years ago, and some of our 
citizens, public-minded citizens, were active in establishing State 
parks, and one of them that I was a commissioner of for many years 
had offered camping facilities in the park. 

They built the facilities in the park, and then turned them over to 
private organizations to operate. I think that if you will consider 
this seriously, I would suggest for your consideration that procedures 
be established by which, through cooperation among Federal and 
State and municipal governments—I think in cooperation with the 
schools in the selection of youngsters that should be given the op- 
portunity, but the actual operation of units within the camp should be 
done by private agencies who already have skills in this field rather 
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than have it operated by a government—such a program could be 
initiated, it would be of tremendous value. 

It is the personal contact that is so important, and we are all familiar 
with the success that has been had by private organizations that are 
involved. 

One of the great problems will be to obtain the services of coun- 
selors, and that is why, one of the reasons, the organizations have 
limited their activity and the number of ideas we have in attempting 
to encourage youngsters. 

We might even give credit to those students who are at our teachers 
colleges who go and take a couple of months in the summer, because 
they certainly learn from that experience. There may be other ways 
of stimulating the availability of counselors. 

I think the park system in New York State, as a result of the work 
that has been done many years ago, is a contributing factor, and our 
great Adirondacks and Catskill forest reserves have given us an 
opportunity for camping facilities, camping areas, but we lack 
facilities. 

And that is where perhaps the Federal Government’s military estab- 
lishments can help us materially, and it could be done on an experi- 
mental basis without too much cost; whereas if we attempted to build 
up new facilities, of course it would cost vast sums of money. 

I may say that I—if I may be personal, Senator Kefauver—I wel- 
come you here in this activity. We all recall your presence some years 
ago in activities relating to citizens who were not behaving properly, 
and your work at that time was of very considerable value to our 
community, and we are still gaining from the work that your com- 
mittee did at that time in connection with crime and rackets. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, I thank you for your reference to the 
work of our crime committee back in those days, Governor Harriman. 
That was one of the reasons Senator Hennings and I were interested 
in this committee, because my feeling certainly was that many of 
these unfortunate individuals were such a burden to our society, if 
they had had a better chance in the beginning, they might have been 
useful citizens rather than racketeers and gangsters. 

So that is the reason, that is one reason I am so happy to see your 
good program here. 

Governor Harrman. Yes. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Governor, as a felony trial prosecutor for 6 
— in my early youth and later as a district attorney of St. Louis, 

had the unfortunate duty and obligation to see these cases by the 
hundreds in a criminal courtroom. 

Also, as chairman of the Committee on Federal Penitentiaries and 
Reformatories, I visit those places not only in this country but in 
England, France, Germany, and other countries abroad, to do some- 
thing about penology and rehabilitation, and to see what we can do 
to save some of these men and women who have never had a real 
chance in life. 

After having been in the Big Brother movement for 30 years as a 
working Big Brother, having been president of that organization in 
St. Louis, having served as a national director, I had the high honor 
of being named Big Brother of the Year in 1955. 

I make that reference only to indicate that some of us have lived 
with this problem pretty ¢losely. You spend 8 years in a criminal 
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court building, and you are handling felony cases, boys of 17 and 
over, and you see the human wreckage and the waste of human mate- 
ria] that occurs because of nobody doing anything about it. 

Part of the function of this committee is to disabuse some of the 
commonly held notions about this problem. 

When in London about 3 years ago, I said to an inspector at Scot- 
land Yard: “You know, Inspector, many people think that the juve- 
nile delinquency problem in America would be cured if we got rid 
of television.” 

He said, “Why it is quite the contrary. Television keeps them off 
the streets. That is one reason we don’t have the problem here any 
more. Our rate is diminishing constantly.” 

I would like to at this time acknowledge the presence of the dis- 
tinguished Members of the House of Representatives, Congressman 
Multer, Congressman Anfuso, Congressman Zelenko, Congressman 
Dooley, and Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, and to welcome you 
gentlemen. 

We appreciate the interest of you gentlemen in coming here today, 
and we hope to have the pleasure of hearing from you later on during 
these proceedings. 

You are all busy, and especially the Governor, coming down here 
from Albany, has given us great encouragement and great inspiration. 

One problem, Governor, do you not believe, is the disabusing of 
people of the generally held misconception that somebody else ought 
to do this job, and that some agency is going to do it rather than its 
being a local community problem essentially, as you said ? 

There are so many people who think that, “Well, you don’t have 
to take your coat off and work with the boy; somebody else is going 
to take care of it, some trained social worker.” 

And, as fine as they are, they cannot do it all, and many of the boys 
will not come to the agencies. We find that true in many of the cities 
where we visited. They will not come to the YMCA. They will not 
g° to the Big Brothers. They will not go to the playgrounds or the 

ys clubs. 

They want to go somewhere else. 

So the problem is to bring the boy in, somehow or other; and, as 
you suggested, gangs are not necessarily bad things. Boys have gangs 
or clubs, and they are going to have them from now on, and always 
have had them. But the question is the direction these gangs take. 

One reason we came here is that about 4 years ago we heard some 
New York witnesses in this connection in Washington, and we were 
so impressed by the work that was being done in this State and in this 
city that we came here, not on a witch hunt, not to expose anybody 
or to embarrass anybody, but to set up in a report a sort of pilot and 
model project so that other cities and places might be enlightened by it. 

Senator Kefauver and I have introduced a bill, Senate bill 980, to 
authorize the establishing by the Surgeon General of an aftercare, 
posthospital treatment program for drug addiction and other pur- 
poses, and that bill is now pending before the Senate. 

Senator Kefauver and Senator Langer and I introduced another bill 
to provide assistance and cooperation to States in strengthening and 
improving State and local programs for the diminution, control, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
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Weare not only holding hearings, but we are also pushing legislation 
in this field, and we are trying to make this a realistic and practical 
committee and not a sensational one, and for that reason we have come 
here to be enlightened and to learn and to have the benefit of the views 
and ideas of you, as Governor of this great State, and other officials 
who are working with you in the city and in the State administration. 

I thank you again, Governor, for your statement. 

I think the Congressmen will appear later. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Senator, we have witnesses waiting here, and unless 
we proceed—— 

hairman Henntnos. Counsel has arranged an order of witnesses, 
gentlemen, and if you distinguished Members of the House would be 
good enough to bear with us, I think Mr. McCloskey is the next witness. 

Governor Harrmman. Senator, before I leave, may I express to you 
my personal gratitude, as well as the State, for the work you are do- 
ing, not only in this field, but in the whole field of penology, probation, 
and parole. Certainly that is an area that needs a great deal of more 
thought, and we need to exchange views. 

It is a subject which we are giving a good deal of attention to in New 
York State, and there is much to be done. 

Chairman Hennings. What has become of Elmira, Governor? I 
went to school at Cornell University, which is near Elmira, and the 
Elmira Reformatory. 

Is that still a reformatory ? 

Governor Harriman. Yes; it is. 

Chairman Hennrinecs. It is still used ? 

Governor Harriman. Yes, it is used, and I hope the methods have 
ee improved during the intervening years, but we have much 
to learn. 

And I am glad you are also giving attention to the narcotics problem, 
sire that is so closely tied to the whole problem of crime in our 

tate. 

Chairman Hennines. I introduced the marihuana bill when I was 
in the House, the marihuana stamp tax bill, and it was passed in 1936, 
and that is another phase of the problem, although marihuana is not 
strictly classified as a narcotic, as you know. It does not come under the 
Harrison Act. 

Governor Harrman. But there is a field where there must be co- 
operation between the Federal, State, and local governments, and we 
have not found the solution, and we welcome assistance. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much, Governor Harriman. 

Governor Harriman, would you be good enough to come and sit 
up here with us? . 

Governor Harrman. I would be happy to. 

Chairman Hennines. And perhaps interrogate some of the wit- 
nesses. 

At this time, I would like to give the distinguished Members of the 
House of Representatives an opportunity to say anything that they 
care to say; and later on if they care to testify more fully, we would 
be very glad to hear from any or all of you gentlemen. 

Representative Muurer. Chairman Hennings. 

Chairman Hennes. Congressman Multer. 
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Representative Mutter. Senator Kefauver, Governor Harriman, 
may I, and I believe I express the sentiments of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives as well as my own, extend to you our grati- 
tude for having set this hearing up for these 3 days, giving us your very 
valuable time in the city of New York to this very important problem. 

We are grateful to you for coming here, and the Members of the 
House from the metropolitan area are very happy that you invited us to 
participate in these hearings. 

We are certain that they will bring forth much valuable material. 
It is an indication that you and our great Governor, Governor Harri- 
man, are not only alert to this important problem, but that you are 
doing something and will do something about it. 

I am sure that we in the House look forward to the opportunity for 
bills such as S. 431, which you and Senator Kefauver introduced, com- 
ing to us so that we can join you in positive action in attacking this 
important problem and solving it, if it can be solved. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much, Congressman Multer, 
and we welcome your cooperation and, indeed, we solicit your coop- 
eration, and we know we will have it. 

Your presence here indicates your interest and your concern and 
your sincerity in doing something about this problem. As I said to 
the Governor a moment ago, it is a matter of taking your coat off some- 
time and getting to work, not just making speeches and talking about 
it. And that is what we are trying to do. 

I want to make it abundantly clear that we did not come here for 
the purpose of showing how bad conditions are in New York. We 
have found that they are bad everywhere in this country, and we have 
had hearings in virtually every large city in the country. 

Mr. Kefauver was chairman of the committee last year, and we went 
to Boston, Philadelphia, Miami, Nashville. Even in Senator Kefauv- 
er’s own State, there seems to be some trouble down there occasionally. 

We find it runs very much to type. We had hearings in St. Louis 
for 2 or 3 days, my own city. 

And what you are doing here in New York is unique, Governor 
Harriman. It is unique in terms of the imagination that is being 
applied to this program and to this problem. And for that reason, 
we have come, as I say, to be enlightened and to learn. 

If Mr. McCloskey will be good enough to come forward, we would 
be very glad to hear from you, sir. 

Representative Anruso. Senator, before Mr. McCloskey—— 

Chairman Henninos. Excuse me. 

Representative ANruso. I would like to make a very short state- 
ment. 

Chairman Henninos. Excuse me, Congressman. I thought Con- 
gressman Multer was making a statement for all Congressmen. 

Indeed, we would be very glad to hear from any of you and all of 

ou. 
f Representative ANnruso. I certainly join in the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Congressman Multer, and I am sure he spoke for all of the 
Members of the House here present. 

I should like to have you consider adding to your S. 431, if you can, 
a provision to inchide.a Crime Prevention Bureau under the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 
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I have introduced such a bill, and I should be glad to send it to your 
committee. 

The reason for such an inclusion, I think—— 

Chairman Henninos. We know, indeed, do we not, Congressman 
Anfuso, that prevention is a great deal better than rehabilitation and 
imprisonment ? 

Representative Anruso. Yes. 

Chairman Henntnos. For the Big Brother organization gets these 
boys before they get into trouble, boys from broken homes, boys who 
are likely to get into trouble, and assign an older man to them, and 
that man works with them and treats them as a little brother, as the 
name would indicate. 

Representative Anruso. That is right. 

Chairman Hennrnes. I did not mean to interrupt you. 

Representative Anruso. My second suggestion 1s whether or not 
any thought has been given to the use of Ellis Island for the use of 
some kind of a youth program. We have that island, which has been 
vacated by the Immigration Service. 

Chairman Henntinos. I went over there to inspect it as a member 
of the Prison and Reformatory Committee not so long ago. That was 
before it was vacated. 

Representative Awruso. I think that island could be utilized for 
some kind of useful activities, not only for a summer camp, but all- 
year-around program. 

Chairman Henninos. It is indeed accessible. 

Representative Anruso. Yes. 

Those are the two ideas I have. 

Chairman Henninos. That is splendid. 

Congressman Powell, have you anything to say at this time? 

Representative Powerit. I would like to testify when there is an 
opportunity to, not to interfere with witnesses who have been called. 

Siedeamn Henninos. Congressman Dooley. 

Representative Dootry. I, too, am delighted to be permitted to tes- 
tify. I was interested in what the Governor said about camp life. 

hairman Hennineos. I guess you went to camp. 

I was counselor of a camp, and went to boys camp as a counselor 
for a number of years, and started camping as a Boy Scout. You 
Jearn a lot of things which you do not forget. 

You learn how to cook, you learn how tg lug a canoe over a portage. 
You learn how to paddle the yo way, and not the city-park way. 
You learn all sorts of things that the boys do not learn in cities 
ordinarily. 

And you, as a great athlete, I have known you and known of you 
for many years. You were one of the great football players of all 
time. 

I happen to have been a track coach when I was in law school. 
We know what athletics means, too: And Governor Harriman was 
a crew coach at Yale, and we know that youthful effervescence and 
excess energy can be worked out by athletic activity and good, clean, 
healthy competition, about as well as any other way available to us. 
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Even though a boy cannot be a varsity athlete, he can engage in some 
sport or have some outlet rather than just hanging around the corner 
and poolroom and the saloon in the evening. 

Does Mr. Zelenko wish to say anything? 

Mr. Sutuivan. He left. He will be back. 

Chairman Henninos. Now then, if we may hear from Mr. McClos- 
key. We are running just a little bit behind time. I do not want 
to rush you, Mr. McCloskey. You have a very distinguished record, 
and we are so grateful to you for being here. 

We would like to have you proceed in any way that you please. 
You are a distinguished holder of the Presidential Medal of Merit, 
and you have been director of the bureau of community education 
for New York City’s Board of Education for 17 years, and we feel 
you are one authority from whom we especially want to hear. 

So would you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF MARK A. McCLOSKEY, CHAIRMAN, NEW YORK 
STATE YOUTH COMMISSION 


Mr. McCrioskxry. Thank you very much, Senator Hennings. 

Governor Harriman has made a broad and comprehensive state- 
ment upon the work of the State and his ambition for the camps and 
other activities that lead not only to the prevention of delinquency, 
re improving the whole quality and life of our young people in the 

tate. 

And so, we have this approach that I am sure will bring interesting 
questions, but I will start off by saying 1 or 2 things that may be 
worthwhile in terms of our program here in the State. 

We begin on the supposition, Senator, that this job is to be done 
where people are face to face, older people and young people, in the 
communities out over the State, and therefore our a an really is 
that we are supporting the communities of New York State, not 
supplanting their responsibiliy. That they cannot avoid, any more 
than the State can avoid its responsibility for being involved in this 
program. 

And so, we have this approach that I am sure will be interesting 
to you, because you have revealed the athletic records of everybody 
here, reaching all the way over from one side to the other. 

In our town, here in New York, and in many big cities and, as a 
matter of fact, in many rural areas, there is not an opportunity, 
because our recreational activities and programs have never had a 
chance to quite catch up with the pacts of our population and the 
density of the population in the city, so kids who may never become 

Chairman cine We found that to be true virtually every- 
where, Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. McCtosxkey. So the State has, in virtually all but a few com- 
munities throughout the State, put some seed money, some gam- 
bler’s money, if you will, used in its right sense, into the small towns, 
from the smallest hamlet to this big city of ours at this end of the State. 

And that money has brought out about four times the amount that 
the State has been putting in, because what they needed was a start 
on their recreation programs. 

Not only did it bring out the money, but it brought out the concern, 
that thing that you were talking about, the involvement of a whole 
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host of people in this program rather than a limited number of 
professionals. 

I would think a lot of people would like to fob it off on a limited 
group, but it cannot be done. 

Chairman Henninos. Right. 

Mr. McCurosxey. So in all our communities throughout the State, 
you brought out a whole host of local resources that have been inter- 
ested in this building. 

I do not have the time, but it would be interesting if we did this 
morning, to talk about towns where the various trades came out and 
helped to build a town recreation hall, the wisdom and ingenuity with 
which the towns have dealt with this problem. 

So, on the positive side, this is a very interesting thing. All the 
way from here, all the way to the ends of the State, every community 
has had benefit of the State’s seed money, and has added immeasurably 
to it. 

The second thing is this business of finding gaps in the services. 
We run into them even in our distribution of the kinds of aid that 
children need when they get into difficulty or to keep them from getting 
into difficulty. 

And so, at the Governor’s direction, the formula of the State of 
New York has been changed so that beyond the recreation, we have 
money that we can say to any town all the way from Dunkirk down 
here to Brooklyn, through the New York City Youth Board, “If 

ou have a gap in the fence of services, we are willing to step in and 

elp you.” 
ne of the best things about that bill and the use of that money 
is that it is flexible. We are not tied and corseted in some narrow 
way in dealing with this. We say to the town, “Really take a look at 
yourself, take stock.” 

And we commence, Senator, at that point with 3 or 4 people, a lean 
staff, that will say to the town, “We know what they are doing here, 
there, and elsewhere, and we will help, add to what you have got, see 
where the holes are and see how we can help you fill them.” 

The other thing I would like to talk about is, we have been work- 
ing in this State on the basis of nonisolation of agencies. We have 
been having these town meetings that the Governor has spoken about, 
all the way from Plattsburg up in the sparsely settled Clinton County, 
and the other day in Dunkirk. And we have been in the big cities 
and the small cities. 

And these are working parties. These are people who run the Boy 
Scouts, the Big Brothers. They are the school people, they are the 
aa officers, all the people who are activel engaged in a whole 

ost of voluntary activities like the parent-teachers’ association. 

They sit down and sweat it out together, adding up on the town’s 
facilities. 

But the youth commission does not do that alone. The youth com- 
mission brings in people from the State probation department, from 
the mental hygiene department, from the State education department. 

We have a very difficult thing, this business of cooperation, but it 
is being worked out. 

The Governor mentioned in his statement that we had an interde- 
partmental committee. That is the way it works. It goes right down 
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to the town and works from each one of these departments with the 
people in the community. 

I am not going to say any more about the town meetings, except I 
cannot get over the editorial in the Watertown Times, which said it 
is just as far from Watertown to Albany, just as far as it is from 
Washington to New York, and so forth, but it has been a good thing 
for us to go through the State in a slow, pedestrian, but hard-working 
fashion to deal with that job. 

I think I have said enough now to suggest some questions, probably, 
to either Senator Kefauver or your friends here from the House of 
Representatives, but I would like now a last word, to say one word 
more about the camps without being redundant about it. 

It is true that I have been working on this job a long time. I have 
been here over on the West Side waterfront for 20 years. My wife 
and I ran a camp for children, and we believed so intensely and so 
earnestly in this business of taking kids out of what very often in the 
summertime is a hot, something comparable to a letter file, that is 
what you put them in, and out of it. 

And I think a good many parts of our town and other big cities 
through the State have that problem. 

And it is the Governor’s ambition, as we have gone through the 
State looking at some of these places, to find some place where kids 
can get off our sidewalks in the summer and where they will work 
their bodies and where they will do the kind of things you were in- 
terested in at college, and move in the water and see something of the 
open country. 

This I know from my firsthand experience, and this is one of the 
most exciting and unique things that cs been attempted, and I hope 
that the State gets its chance to do that particular job. 

Chairman Henntnos. May I ask you, Mr. McCloskey, what pro- 
grams have been developed by the State youth commission with re- 
spect to large housing projects, where large numbers of low-income 
families are thrown together ? 

Mr. McCuoskey. Well, the law we operate under, and a very sen- 
sible law it is, too, Senator, is that we work through the municipality 
and through the New York City Youth Board, and when they report, 
as they do, under a very comprehensive program we have—under- 
stand, you remember, we’re partners to the tune of $1,270,000—we 
work very closely with other youth boards through the State, and 
we know in the housing authorities, the projects through the city, 
that there have been some recreational facilities that have been built 
which have been unmanned because there is a very uneven distribu- 
tion of services through this and every other city. 

It is hard to catch up with the rebuilding of the city, and some 
money goes from the youth board in New York to the housing 
project. 

The same thing is true in Rochester in the housing projects, and 
the housing project in Buffalo. 

Then we have been trying, because when a housing establishment 
is built, you have to rearrange your services in the community and 
very often we have to do there what the Governor spoke about be- 
fore, to wit, the street gang, to try to get kids that kind of shy off 


from the conventional agency, what we call here in New York the 
hard-to-reach kids. 
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Chairman Henninos. They doshy off, do they not? 

Mr. McCuoskey. They certainly do. 

Chairman Henninos. We discovered that. 

Mr. McCtosxey. I think that is all right. There is no reason why 
they should all be Boy Scouts or something of that sort. They need 
and want a variety of opportunities, and some organizations have 
a program suited to one more than the other. 

But we have been working through the municipalities and the 
housing projects through the State. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you, Mr. McCloskey. 

Do any of the distinguished Members of the House of Representa- 
tives wish to ask Mr. McCloskey any questions or make any ob- 
servations ? 

Representative Dootzy. Senator, may I make one observation, if 
I may? 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. Dooley. 

Representative Dootry. I made a cursory survey of the situation 
in Westchester County when I found I was going to join this com- 
mittee in these hearings, and in those areas where facilities are pro- 
vided for amusement, pleasure, swimming, fishing, and boating, and 
the like, there was not 1 case of juvenile - Fremame in a population 
of 28,000 people in the town of Mamaroneck, village of Larchmont, 
and village of Mamaroneck. 

On the other hand, where the pressure of social situations existed, 
there were a number of cases in the same period. 

So from that, I draw the conclusion that it may be inductive 
reasoning that environment is a very important matter in this whole 
matter. 

Mr. McCuosxey. I am pleased to hear you say that, Congressman 
Dooley, because we have been involved with Westchester County, 
some of the State money goes into the county, and last year in sev- 
eral of the communities in Westchester, our people who are wise 
in recreational programs came down and surveyed some of the types, 
one by one, through Westchester, in order to—they have got a good 
recreation program in Westchester, but it is never good enough, and I 
think their recommendations have helped in the improvement of 


it. 

Tam glad to hear you say it is valuable. 

Representative Dootry. The State has given us wonderful help, 
Mr. McCloskey. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. McCuosxey. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Henntnos. Thank you. 

Are there any other questions? 

Representative Anruso. All I want to say is, coming from a good 
Republican, giving credit to a Democratic administration, it is a 
good compliment. It is well deserving. I think you are entitled 
to that compliment, Governor Harriman. 

Chairman Hennines. We think there are some good Republi- 
cans. 

Mr. McCuiosseyr. Well, to tell you, Representative Anfuso, we are 
a bipartisan group. 

Representative Dootzy. This is a nonpartisan committee. 
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Chairman Hennrinos. As a matter of fact, I went to a meeting at 
the White House yesterday, the bipartisan meeting of the President, 
and this subject came up in a rather indirect way in terms of train- 
ing our youth in terms of national defense, building our Nation 
through building up our young people. 

I have never believed that the term “juvenile delinquency” quite 
applied. I have always preferred to use the phrase “young people in 
trouble.” I donot know just what a delinquent is. 

It seems to me that it is unfortunate that it has come into general 
usage and common understanding, because it gives a boy or girl a 
tag. Once a youth is tagged as a delinquent, I sometimes feel, he 
begins to think: “Maybe I am a delinquent, maybe I am always going 
to be a delinquent.” 

These kids are in trouble, by and large, and it is society’s fault, and 
the fault of all of us, and it is the duty of all of us to try to do some- 
thing about it. 

I feel very strongly about that. 

Mr. MeCtiosxkey. Senator, we roughly would like to think in this 
State that we will give no kid a past, because if you have a past, it is 
very difficult to have any kind of a future, and that is the philosophy 
that we are working on. 

Chairman Henninos. That is right, exactly. 

I wonder if Mr. Sullivan, the counsel of our committee, has any 
questions to ask Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Sutxivan. Just one, Mr. McCloskey. 

Our investigation here has indicated that there is a difference be- 
tween the real hard core delinquent or the real hard core problem 
family, and the child of the family that might be helped by additional 
recreational facilities. 

Do you find these real hard-core families or these real hard-core 
ae in upstate New York, as well as the more densely populated 
cities ? , 

Mr. McCuosxey. I have been accustomed for a long time to hear 
the American family given the rough end of people’s tongues. As a 
matter of fact, in the west end slum areas, you can find that you have 
some of the finest children, and then you run over on the other side 
with some pretty poor stuff. 

They are the ones to work on. They are back in the pockets of 
rural areas. You will find them, for instance, where the State is mak- 
ing a study now on poverty, poverty in many ways, because this State 
is a forerunner of this approach at getting at these hard pockets of 
poverty of all kinds, poverty of spirit, economic poverty, and poverty 
m many ways. 

Well, you will find a great many of those families there, but I just 
want to make it clear that I am not going to subscribe to the idea that 
all people who live in poor or underprivileged neighborhoods are poor 
familymakers. The poor familymakers are there. There are poor 
familymakers in the rural areas, as well, in New York. 

Chairman Henninos. We have found that to be true in these hear- 
Ings. 

Mr. McCrosxey. I am glad to hear that, because we believe that 
firmly. But we are determined that those hard-core families should 
be dealt with—those are poor words, “dealth with”—that they will be 
helped to get strength enough to do their own job. 
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As a matter of fact, their ambition to do with the community and 
their ambition to do with the families. We would like to make the 
families strong enough to do the job. 

If they are that poor, I say don’t give up the kids because they are 
from hard core families, and I think you will hear people testify 
here later of the various ways we are trying to get at that, and I think 
we were delighted the other day at a meeting on our poverty area in 
New York State study—lI do not like that word, but you know what 
I mean—that we had been able to get some people who were now 
going to work directly with those families they were so much worried 
about. 

It is true, both city and statewide. 

Mr. Sutiivan. I think we have no further questions. IL think we 
had better move on. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Henninos. I believe Congressman Powell had a ques- 
tion. 

Representative Powerit. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. We will be glad to hear from you, Congress- 
man. 

- Representative Powrit. Mr. McCloskey, out of your vast experi- 
ence in social work, and not as an official, do you favor a crash pro- 
gram from the United States Congress to help States set up youth 


commissions similar to the one we have in New York State, which 
is 





Mr. McC oskey. I do, Congressman Powell. But I would not 
want to have anybody under the impression that this State or any 
other State should wait until that happens, because the Governor 
testified on the bill before the Senate a. 6 or 7 months ago, and 
we have had, I don’t know whether the bill got out of committee or 
not—did it, Senator? 

But at any rate, Governor Harriman went on to say we have taken 
liold of this job in the State of New York, and if we did, if there 
was help, that we would like it on the basis of establishing a formula 
that would take into consideration the fact that we had really gone 
to work. 

That is one of the things we are concerned with. We would like a 
good deal of the research to be done, and the figures, the statistical 
work, in Washington. I think in some States it would be welcomed. 
some of the technical aid and experienced people from Washington. 

I do not want to feel we are isolationists here, but we really wae 
a whole host of able people in the State to draw on. But I see the 
need and desirability of it, but I wanted to make that one thing clear: 
that if they begin to establish a formula for helping youth boards, 
that they would take into consideration the fact that the State of 
New York has gotten on its job. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Hennrnos. That is very encouraging to hear, Mr. Mc- 
Closkey. 

Senator Kefauver, have you any questions or observations ? 

Senator Keravuver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I know we have all been very much interested in the good work 
of the New York Youth Commission, and I would like to ask just 
2 or 3 questions about the work. 


In the first place, how many members of the commission are there, 
Mr. McCloskey ? 
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Mr. McCrosxey. There are 9 members, a chairman and 8. 

Senator Kreravuver. Then part of the very important work is to 
encourage and sponsor the setting up of State and municipal or local 
youth commissions. Just how do you go about that 

Mr. McCuosxey. Well, we have an example here in the city of New 
York. We do not ask other cities to take the example of the city of 
New York. We ask the other communities to look at their own prob- 
lem and then see how they can benefit by sewing together the various 
groups that are concerned with children in their own municipality, 
and the theory often is that they shall not operate an agency, but that 
they shall be conveners and be aware of where the problems are in 
their communities, and they will see to it this gap finding that I spoke 
of before, that that is done; that they will carry on, for instance, as 
in the city of Buffalo, we have been—all of us are concerned, aren’t 
we, about the question of automobiles being stolen by young ones? 
It is one of the problems of our time, a 15- or 14-year old who knows 
how to drive or he can’t drive. 

So we have been campaigning in there. So in that city, the youth 
board carries on, because it could involve all the religious groups, 
because it had members from the religious groups, from the educa- 
tional group, from the welfare groups, from industry, labor, the news- 
paper and radio, all worked on this business of trying to make Buffalo 
aware of the need for protecting their cars, things in their cars, locking 
them, the lectures by the PTA to their own kids in the schools. 

It was a full approach to the job. That is how it comes. It comes 
out of the need of and the community’s ability to see the desirability 
of coordinating their efforts. 

We are an individualistic people, and our agencies are, too. 

Senator Keravuver. In other words, as I understand, Mr. McCloskey, 
under the overall direction of the State Youth Commission, the local 
youth boards are created, and part of their responsibility is to try 
to coordinate and bring together on a cooperative basis all of the 
local groups, religious and educational, boys’ clubs, and various or- 
ganizations that may be working in the youth field, so that they try 
to prevent overlapping and duplication and have cooperation between 
them. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCroskry. That is correct. 

Senator Keravuver. I think that is a very important function, be- 
cause we find in some places a whole lot being done in this area on 
this side of the track, and very little being done on the other side of 
the track. 

Mr. McCroskry. Well, I want to point out, Senator, they are ap- 
pointed by the municipality. We encourage them, but they are set 
up by the municipalities themselves. 

Senator Keravver. I understand also that—by the way, when was 
the State Youth Commission law passed ? 

Mr. McCrosxkey. I think it was about 9 or 10 years ago, but. it was 
in temporary status, and anything that is temporary has a rough and 
hard time going . 

Three years ago it was established, after hearings were held 
throughout the State in 11 of our large cities, bringing people in, and 
the recommendations to the Governor, and the Governor’s reeom- 
mendation back to the legislature. 
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Senator Keracver. In other words, the Governor had a special 
message to the legislature about it 3 or 4 years ago? 

Mr. McCuosxey. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. Then tell us something of what you have done 
to increase and enlarge the activities of the training schools in the 
State. 

Mr. McCuossey. The training schools do not come under my direct 
supervision. Children under 16 years of age, Senator, go under the 
auspices of the Department of Welfare; and over that age, the De- 
partment of Correction. 

And I believe we have men coming on here, I just want to say 

Chairman Hennrnos. I want to say to Senator Kefauver, there will 
be testimony from those. 

Mr. McCuosxey. But I want you to know that we are concerned, 
too, the whole State is concerned, and before these men come, I would 
like to say that our Commission has come and visited the institutions, 
and we are very proud of this most difficult kind of job. 

All the young ones who are sieved out of our society finaliy come 
into those institutions, and I am boundless in my admiration of the 
people who struggle with it 24 hours a day, day after day. They 
are dedicated people. You could not do it otherwise. 

Chairman Henninoes. They are dedicated people. They are not 
working for money, but for satisfaction. 

Mr. McCuoskey. That is right. 

Senator Keravuver. I take it, Mr. McCloskey, by getting the local 
groups to participate, that in that way the amount of money that 
would be spent and the amount of active, personal interest that would 
be taken, is tremendously enlarged; is that your experience? 

Mr. McCiosxey. That is right. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, thank you very much. I congratulate 
you upon your good work. 

Mr. McCuioskxey. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much, Mr. McCloskey, for 
coming here to enlighten the committee, and giving it the benefit of 
your broad and comprehensive experience. 

Our next witness is Dr. Alfred J. Kahn. 

Dr. Kahn, will you please come forward, sir? We welcome you 
here today. 

I might say that Dr. Kahn was born in New York City, and lives 
now in Scarsdale, N. Y., and is the author of a number of major 
studies dealing with delinquency and community planning for chil- 
dren in trouble, the most recent of which, For Children in Trouble, 
was published in June 1957. 

He is also author of A Court for Children, 1953 ; Police and Children, 
and Children Absent from School. 

He has written numerous articles in this field, and has participated 
actively in Federal, State, and city programs. 

I believe, too, Doctor, that you were the first recipient of the Social 
Welfare doctorate awarded in the State of New York. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ALFRED J. KAHN, PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL 
WORK AT THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, AND CONSULTANT, CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE ON 
CHILDREN OF NEW YORK CITY, INC. 


Dr. Kaun. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. And you are a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, and technical consultant to the New York 
City Community Mental Health Board, the National Probation and 
Parole Association, and that you led the workshops and work groups 
at the 1950 White House Conference on Children. 

We welcome you here today, and we will be very glad to hear from 
you. You may proceed in any way that you please, by reading your 
statement or interspersing or making an oral statement and putting the 


sesees statement in the record. We will be very glad to have you 
oany of those things. 


Dr. Kaun. Thank you. 

I would like to do several of those in conjunction with one another, 
if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Henninas. Yes. 

Dr. Kaun. Senator Hennings and Senator Kefauver, Governor 
Harriman, gentlemen : 

I first want to thank you for the opportunity of following our dis- 
tinguished Governor and chairman oF the State Youth Commission 
who, in the minds of all of us in this city and State, are making a 
major contribution in providing leadership in this field. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you 
to present some of the conclusions of 9 years of research and study of 
services for children in trouble. You see, I, too, like that phrase bet- 
ter than the other one. 

These studies have been carried on under the auspices of the Citizens’ 
Committee for Children of New York City, Inc., to which I serve as 
consultant. 

We have, in this period, completed studies of truancy, police work 
with children, and Children’s Court. Most recently we have pub- 
lished a study of the ways in which community services have failed 
some of those most in need of help. 

As a result, our major attention is currently directed at the problem 
of planning an integrated system of community services to deal with 
children in trouble. Weare now studying possible structures for city- 
wide planning, coordination, integration of services, as well as ways 
of assuring responsible, continuous, persistent work with those in 
trouble on a neighborhood or regional basis—what we are calling 
“case accountability,” which I would like to explain after a while. 

We are also trying to define the appropriate role of each major 
agency, police, courts, schools, church, and so forth, into an overall 
integrated community plan in an urban area. 

All of this work is still in progress. Although several mnOGE Doe 
and one book, which you were kind enough to list, have already 
appeared, the major volume in the project, major approach, is For 
Children in Trouble. 
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I would like to emphasize one area: Although we have considerable 
data about shortages of resources and facilities, lack of qualified 
personnel, need for training facilities, and so on, and I am ready to 
answer questions on those, I know that these subjects have been and 
will be discussed by others. 

I should like, rather, to emphasize the importance of thinking about 
a system of services, an integrated system of services, not of individual 
agencies and programs. 

In fact, from everything we have seen and discovered, it is clear 
that programs are doomed to a continued high rate of failure, and 
they are high, as we have seen from the statistics around the country, 
unless we cease to see the problem of dealing with delinquents from 
the vantage point only of the police, the courts, the schools, the 
clinics, or any other single service. 

A community must clarify the functions essential to an overall 
approach to children in trouble and assure the adequate development 
and provision of such functions. The roles of agencies may vary from 
place to place, or from time to time. 

Individual agencies must be willing to adapt themselves to chang- 
ing knowledge and needs. The crucial objective in planning is to 
guarantee all essential functions; otherwise: 

Children may be unnoticed until problems are aggravated and 
severe or, as we will show later, tragic; 

Decisions are not based on sound criteria ; 

Decisions do not derive from adequate case study ; 

Children and families are lost in the gaps between agencies and 
programs; 

Case finding does not assure adequate and effective service; oppor- 
tunities are lost ; 

The extent and nature of resource gaps are not understood and 
publicized ; 

There is inadequate cooperation between agencies; 

Children or their parents are seen from limited perspectives, and 
the basic problems are not dealt with. 

These are the consequences, we feel, if one talks of individual 
agencies rather than a community system, and if one does not concern 
oneself with guaranteeing all the essential functions in a community 
rather than being sure that a few agencies are themselves very good. 

In talking about structure and mechanisms and functions, as I mean 
to, a somewhat abstract discussion and perhaps not as dramatic as it 
might be if I do not talk about cases, I do not mean to imply that 
programs cannot operate without dedicated people or that proper 
definitions which I am going to be talking about substitute for sound 
impulses and goals. 

take it for granted that we need personnel who care about results 
and, most important, care about children and parents. 

I am convinced, too, that community plans are empty except in an 
atmosphere of what I have been calling responsibility and accounta- 
bility. An agency is not an entity unto itself. It is a community 
instrument with a job to do, ever responsible to do it better, to report 
honestly its problems and failures, and to find its place as an agency 
in a total community effort. 
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In relation to the individual served, the agency is accountable to 
the remainder of the community for what it does and does not do. 
We are not involved in ceremony and process. We are involved in 
doing a job that has to have successful results. 

Where the agency itself fails or gives up, others should know and 
be asked to take over, rather than feel that the agency has to cover up 
because it has not been successful. 

The chart now before you lists the functions we have identified— 
and I will come to it in a few moments; we do not have to move it at 
the moment—the functions we have identified as a basic to a commu- 
nity system of services, and I shall define them briefly and indicate, 
from our research findings, the results of failure to guarantee their 
effective implementation. 

I have not written out the remarks to follow, and shall make my 
comments informal when I get up to the chart. 

Before doing so, however, I wish to stress again that the problems 
which arise are not the fault of any agency, of any one service. Each 
agency may work conscientiously and do its job, and yet the total pro- 
gram may not be effective enough without adequate planning, coordi- 
nation, and evaluation. 

If the individual agency is willing to see itself as part of a commu- 
nity system of services, and to accept responsibility within that sys- 
tem, much is accomplished. 

The agency cannot act of itself, however, and have adequate per- 
spective about the total system. A communitywide planning and co- 
ordinating structure—for instance, the sort of structure described by 
Mr. McCloskey for some of our municipalities—as well as a local 
mechanism for integration of agency services, is still necessary if 
agencies are to work well together, and if the individual case is to 
show the benefits of a systematic, substantial rehabilitative effort. 

It need hardly be added, after this kind of introduction, that de- 
linquency is too complex a phenomenon to be affected in any basic 
way by magical, single-formula solutions. Some of the proposed 
remedies may have real merit in the context of a balanced com- 
munity program. Thus, a community may need more youth police 
for patrol, such as recently provided in New York City, patrol, 
apprehension, or detection; or may need specialized schools for a 
small minority too disruptive for the school system, but able to re- 
spond to a special program: ; 

And I might add, these schools should know what they are trying 
to do, whom they are serving, and how they are going to help them. 

Or a parent education program may be helpful and needed. 

Each of these proposals may have merit, and they belong in a total 
effort. I would raise major questions about anybody who offered 
any one of them as a solution. 

Chairman Henninos. They are certainly no panaceas. We have 
cliscovered that everywhere. 

Dr. Kann. Your last report made that very clear. 

Chairman Hennines. I think Senator Kefauver will agree, as you 
suggest, in our last report we undertook to say that there are many, 
many devices and means to be availed of and which must be used to 
alleviate or to mitigate this problem in general. 
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Dr. Kann. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. There are so many people who think if you 
do away with horror comic books or do away with crime on television, 
which teaches boys and girls what they call in police circles the M. O., 
the modus operandi, how to break in a house and how to unlock a 
door with a skeleton key, and so on, it would take care of the situa- 
tion. 

We heard so much of that, and there have been a great many 
witnesses in the past 414 years that Senator Kefauver and I have 
served on this committee, who have come in and said, “If you have 
a curfew law, for example, that will cure everything. That will take 
care of everything.” Or “If you have a lot of playgrounds, that will 
take care of it.” 

And, as we all know, and I think you have done us the honor to 
have read our report, we tried to make that abundantly clear. 

Dr. Kann. Yes. 

Although many of these items, I am sure you would agree, belong 
in a total program, none is a panacea. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Dr. Kaun. I make this point largely to emphasize that some of 
these proposals are in themselves unsound, some of these single- 
formula proposals. 

For instance, a good number of them ignore all that is known 
about the deprivation and disrupted family lives of the delinquents, 
and of the inadequacy of their parents to cope with their own re- 
sponsibilities, let alone the responsibilities of thes children. 

And I would so classify so-called solutions which emphasize pun- 
ishing parents alone, in one way or another, for their inadequacy, or 
urging the woodshed for young offenders who have known very little 
except the woodshed for most of their lives. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes. We had a judge from Chicago 2 or 3 
years ago who used that very phrase. He said the woodshed was 
the solution; take them out and take a barrel stave to them or a 
birch, and that will cure the whole thing. 

Dr. Kaun. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. Or lock them up. “Lock them up; it will 
teach thema lesson. Give them the treatment.” 

Dr. Kann. Somebody should give them some statistics about what 
people do after they have been locked up. 

Chairman Henninos. And the judge really believed that, and he 
came to Washington to testify and to tell us that. 

I do not reflect upon his character, but I do question the degree of 
thoughtfulness that he has devoted to this problem. 

Excuse me for interrupting. 

Dr. Kany. Thank you. 

A final word before turning to the chart. 

I am not addressing myself at this moment to what we might call 
basic prevention; that is, the ways in which to decrease the deviant, 
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annoying antisocial behavior that we have been addressing ourselves 
to. I am not talking about what we can do to end that kind of be- 
pend in the world. I have been asked by counsel to do other 
things. 

if I were, I should have to discuss the things in the world about 
us that affect the kind of community and family life that develops 
in various parts of our country. I would have to discuss the gen- 
eral level of morality and conduct. I would have to talk about the 
amount of social mobility in this country. 

I would have to talk about the behavior of well-publicized adults 
after whom some youths choose to model themselves. I would have 
to talk about the inadequacies of incentives offered to young people to 
defer the pleasures of the moment in favor of long-range goals. 

I want only to point out that in a real sense, our delinquency rates 
represent a major social failure in which all of us have a part, and 
because of this failure, the social and antisocial conduct to which we 
are addressing ourselves is frequent and often violent. 

And, in a sense, we are accountable, all of us, for these failures, and 
therefore it is quite proper that the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives address themselves to the problem of what we 
can, as a community and a society, do about these problems. 

Communities require adequate forces for protection, for appre- 
hension of violators, and to deter those who would break the law, 
and again I am not talking about what we can do to protect our 
communities. I understand the police will make a presentation about 
this program. 

This program must be carried out with respect for individual 
rights, or we Jose what we seek to protect. Sometimes protection 
requires continued custody in secure institutions. Sometimes, be- 
cause this is the only interim possibility while we study a case; some- 
times because we honestly do not know how to help some categories 
of people. 

Chairman Henntnos. Doctor, do we not always declare, whether an 


act be committed by a young person or an old person, that it is a crime 
to commit murders? 


Dr. Kaun. That is right. 

Chairman Hennrnos. And that is not delinquency. 

Dr. Kaun. No. 

I guess all States exempt that crime from the statute dealing with 
delinquency. 

Chairman Hennes. Yes, they do. 

Dr. Kann. As are certain other offenses which result in life im- 
prisonment. 

Chairman Hennrinos. That is right. 

Dr. Kaun. The chart I am going to turn to now addresses itself 
to much more limited issues than to prevention or protection of a 
community, but issues which I think are quite important. 
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Mr. Sutiivan. May I comment before you start on another topic? 

Dr. Kaun. Yes; please do. 

Mr. Suuuivan. I would like to thank our special counsel, Mr. Ernest 
A. Mitler, and Mr. Mel Harris for the construction of this chart, 
which we are very impressed with, and I am sure the Senators will 
agree, and the Congressmen, it is a very comprehensive expression 
of, I think, what you will present to the committee. 

Do you want to move that forward ? 

Dr. Kann. While they are moving the chart in place, I might say 
that it addresses itself to one single problem, which is com ed. 
That is, the problem is: Given antisocial or asocial behavior, how are 
we going to try to organize community efforts for early location of 
the difficulty before the problems are too severe, and for effective ac- 
tion to prevent intensification of the problem and continued mal- 
adjustment ? 

The premise is that there is no choice but to find the problem early 
and to do something effective about it, and to make sure what we 
do is effective enough to decrease future difficulties. 

If it will not upset the recording system, I will move up to the chart 
now. Is that all right, Mr. Counsel ? 

I am not going to address myself to this half of the chart, which 
‘ is going to be discussed by a witness cooperating with me who I am 
going to introduce in a few moments. At the moment, let me turn 
to the chart on this side. 

The heading is “Community Functions in Dealing With Delin- 
quents,” and it is an attempt to dramatize the fact that there are 4 or 5 
jobs which have to be done, and every community has to decide how 
to do them. 

Chairman Henninos. Let this chart be marked “Exhibit No. 6” and 
be made a part of the record. 
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(The chart referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 6” and follows:) 


COMMUNITY FUNCTIONS 
DEAL NG WITH DELI NQUENTS. 


BRIEF SCREENING 


REPORTING? 
COORDINATION: 
& PLANNING » 
INTEGRATION .. 
_ OF SERVICES © 
“EVALUATION © 


.* 





This Chart is an Excerpt from Forthcoming Book ‘Planning Community Services for Children in Trouble’ 
by Alfred J. Kaha, Citizen's Comm. for Children of N.Y. C. Inc 
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Some communities need many agencies, some need a few, some need 
a few personnel, some need a whole gamut of services. But if one 
thinks in terms of functions, one can identify the gaps and one can 
clarify what it takes to keep the whole structure in operation. 

There is, first, a stage which is represented by the people here, 
rather than by word, which we might call case finding. That is the 
discovering of the kids who in some way are deviant, are in difficulty, 
and are not getting along. 

This is before they are actually themselves in any serious difficulty 
with a law or a protective society. I am referring to the fact that a 
child may not be getting along in school, in not a mild way, transi- 
tional way, but the sort of thing a teacher is worried about; or a child 
in a settlement house who is acting up in one way or another; the 
child in a family receiving help from a public welfare department, aid 
to dependent children, and the visitor recognized there was something 
wrong in the relationships. 

A child in a housing project who is participating with his friends in 
defacing the elevator and the walls and making it impossible for the 
family to abide by the rules. 

A child who on a visit to a health station with his mother is recog- 
nized by the public health nurse as in some way in difficulty. 

This is the earliest stage at which the community can recognize that 
something is going wrong. The teacher, the settlement worker, the 
cop on the beat, the nurse in the health station, the pediatrician, are 
suddenly in a position to see that there is something not quite right. 

I am not talking about the transitional thing, the unserious thing 
that they dismiss with a laugh or with a bit of advice, but the sort of 
thing that begins to worry them. 

And what I am suggesting here is that if at this moment, this very 
first moment of case finding, there can be recognition that the system 
of community services must come into action, we may be in a position 
to really head off the more serious trouble that develops later. 

Now, this case finding gets to a second phase: The child who al- 
ready is doing something which technically is delinquent. He may 
have gone into the 5 and 10 and stolen something. He may have 
broken some windows and been apprehended. He may have done 
something much more serious which is also encompassable within the 
definition, and he is picked up by the policeman on the beat, or reported 
to a local detective after a theft. 

There, too, we have case finding, but we are beginning to be in 
channels there. 

The first thing that becomes very clear is that unless these people 
have some basis for separating out the unserious from the serious, the 
trivial from the worrisome, we are going to miss major opportunities. 

In a recent study in New York City which we conducted, we studied 
200 children in the late stages of difficulties, in the training schools, on 
parole, and so forth, and we asked ourselves, “How many of them 
could have been discovered at this phase more than 2 years before the 
difficulty which got them into the court and the training school, and 
so forth ?¢” 

The answer was, 147 out of 200 were discoverable at least more than 
2 years before; 80 of the 200 were discoverable 5 and more years be- 
fore, as representing serious enough problems for something to have 
been done of a more basic character. 
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We found it was not that they were not known to any of these 
agencies, and it was not even that some of these agencies did not try 
to do something, but what they tried to do was trivial, segmented, not 
systematic, did not lead to the effective action we need. 

And this, therefore, represents, from our point of view, a phe- 
nomenon that we call the loss of major opportunities for community 
protection and prevention. ; 

There are many technical problems here which I will not go into, as 
to how one trains teachers and pediatricians, and so forth, to do this, 
but the important thing is, if professionals in contact with children 
can come to recognize themselves as having opportunities and know 
what the chances are, and have some simple direction as to what the 

rocedures are for getting help when help is needed, we will have 
gun a case finding that represents major opportunity. And this 
is not textbook theory. 

Many public health nurses around the country, many teachers 
around the country, many settlement workers around the country, are 
doing this, but it 1s segmented effort. It is not systematic effort, and 
it does not have the full organization and training opportunity that it 
requires. 

The next step is what we call case study. 

Now, at the level of brief screening, really major decisions are made, 
and this is why we say, in the orientation and training of this staff a 
very large number of the situations so uncovered get dropped by in- 
formal handling. 

The teacher makes a classroom adjustment. The health nurse makes 
a suggestion to the parent. The minister talks to the family and offers 
some informal help of one kind or another. The situation can be 
dropped. 

But these personnel must be able to recognize which cases require 
more careful or more complete expert help, and there we have a phe- 
nomenon which we call case study. Somebody has to look at the 
situation in a thorough way to help us make a long-range decision. 

If it has been an arrest by the policeman because there is delin- 
quency, there has to be a probation officer who knows how to do the 
kind of evaluation which can guide the judge as to what will be effective 
with this child. 

If it is a matter of a case known to the welfare department, there 
have to be skilled public welfare personnel who can do an adequate 
study, rather than people who do a clerical job just figuring out 
budgets, and so forth. 

If it is a settlement house, they have to have a staff. 

If it is a teacher, and if it is a problem which is too complicated for 
her, she needs guidance work staff and social work staff in her school 
who can help far decide what the situation requires. We call that 
case study. 

In our own research going back to those 200 cases, we found that 
well over half the cases did not have, even after they reached this 
next serious level of not being dropped, did not have a professionally 
adequate case study, that is, a case study which would meet the stand- 
ard of people who are trained in this field and who know what you 
have to understand about a child to make a wise decision, about 
training school, about probation, about informal work in the church, 
one recreation program, about anything else that would help the 
child. 
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I see Mr. Sherwood Norman of National Probation and Parole 
Association here, and he will tell us that this case study sometimes 
takes place in the detention facility, the situation is so serious we do 
not dare leave the child at home or in the community while making the 
decision. 

And the problem is that in many spots around the country, there 
are not adequate detention facilities with trained staff able to do this 
kind of study. 

Sometimes it is done in the court while the child lives at home. 
Sometimes it is done in the school’s social service department. Some- 
times it is done in a clinic, and so forth. 

Mr. Scutiivan. May I interrupt? 

Dr, Kaun. Yes. 

Mr. Suurvan. If you can, would you highlight it a little more? 
We have 3 or 4 people who came from upstate and will have to be 
going back this afternoon, and I would hate to have to ask them to 
wait over. If you could. 

Dr. Kaun. I certainly shall. I was timing myself according to 
my original instructions, but I will watch my schedule. 

Mr. Sutxivan. That is all right. 

Dr. Kaun. The next phase of this is a phase which we call resource 
location, service planning and referral. 

Having made the case study, there are people who have to find the 
spots in the training schools, and many of our State training schools 
are overcrowded ; find the treatment spots in the clinic; find the recre- 
ation programs, and so forth, and get the child there. 

In our own research, we find this is one of the major problems. 
There is sort of a referral made in a letter or a phone call, no fol- 
low-up, no adequate explanation to the family; no follow-through, 
time after time, to make sure that the child has gotten here. 

Many children are lost between case study and referral, and this 
is why we talked before about a community system of services which 
will assure case accountability. 

The people who have carried a kid this far and know enough about 
him to understand what it is going to take to help him before he is a 
major community problem, have to have a system of operation which 
will get him to the service and will keep him there until the service 
takes; and if it does not take, will make sure that he gets somewhere 
else. 

We call this case accountability. 

Mr. Sutirvan. According to your concept of case accountability, 
you believe there must be some central accounting procedure to keep 
track of the hard-core families. 

Dr. Kaun. I would say all of the kids who get into the system in 
such a way as to need some kind of attention of this sort. There are 
various devices tried around the country, The welfare department 
here is experimenting with what they call a task force where they have 
a meeting of all the major agencies, deciding who is going to carry on 
and who will follow the family to make sure it does not get lost. 

In Montclair, N. J., the Council of Social Agencies runs a confer- 
ence committee. Philadelphia is experimenting with something else. 
But every community, depending on its size, needs some kind of device. 

This, I think, is one of the things that needs most emphasis around 
the country. We cannot just study kids and pass them along. We 
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found that very large numbers—I am not going to take your time 
on statistics now—we found that very large numbers get lost in these 
gaps between the stages and gaps between the agencies, or in the failure 
of people to follow through, and this is not—this is a pervasive lack. 
It transcends the practices of individual agencies and institutions. 

Following the publication of this report to which I am referring, 
we have had correspondence from many States in the Union indicating 
that we might just as well have used their data ; the finding would have 
been identical. 

I have run several workshops of people in several States, and have 
gone to several State welfare conferences and picked up data all around 
the country. 

To indicate this is a national problem, one has to give emphasis to 
what we call responsibility and accountability, the idea being that an 
agency which has rendered incomplete or unsuccessful service has 
some obligation to assure continuity of community concern when its 
own contacts end. 

If I may at this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to interrupt my 
testimony. I want to come back in a few moments. 

Chairman Hennrines. Yes, indeed. 

Dr. Kaun. I want to introduce a gentleman who will present a 
dramatic case illustration, after which I would like to make some 
comments. 

Chairman Hrennines. We will be pleased to have you do that, Dr. 
Kahn. 

Dr. Kaun. I met this gentleman during the summer when he was 
investigating a dramatic case in New Jersey for NBC television, the 
so-called Night Line program, the case of Ronald Marrone; and I 
was rather impressed with the fact, and I think you will be, too, that 
here was a journalist, not a social worker or a social scientist or any- 
body working in this field, investigating an individual case, who 
emerged with the same conclusions that I had, and I think to hear 
his tapes and to hear his story, Mr. Walter McGraw will present to 
you some of the facts we are trying to deal with, and then I would 
like to talk for a few more minutes. 

Chairman Hennines. We welcome you, Mr. McGraw, and we will 
be glad to hear from you—in accordance with the suggestion made. 


You are a producer of radio and television documentaries, I believe, 
Mr. McGraw. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER McGRAW, PRODUCER OF RADIO AND 
TELEVISION DOCUMENTARIES 


Mr. McGraw. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. And you specialize in subjects relating to 
criminology, and your tapes have been heard on NBC radio on the 
program Night Line, and you deal with actual cases involving real 
people. 

We are very glad to hear from you, sir. 

Mr. McGraw. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Kaun. This chart illustrates, by the way, what Mr. McGraw 
is going to say. 

Chairman Henninos. Let this chart be marked “Exhibit No. 7” and 
made a part of the record. 
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(The chart referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 7” and follows:) 


NONE 


INADEQUATE MEANS- 
COULD.NOT CONTAUE 
TREATMENT - 





Chairman Henntines. Proceed in your own fashion, please, Mr. 


McGraw. 

Mr. McGraw. Thank you. 

This series of reports was presented on NBC’s Night Line program, 
just to illustrate this same point that Dr. Kahn has been bringing out, 
this matter of lost opportunities. 

Here was a case where you had a boy who had gotten into trouble, 
where a lot of things had been done for him, but although everybody 
was working with the best of intentions, he was allowed to run loose 
as a sick boy until such time as a girl was murdered. 
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We went over to the actual people who were involved, talked to his 
schoolteachers, his parents, tried to find out where this opportunity 
was lost. 

To find out about the case, the first one we talked to was the girl’s 
mother. Her name was Ruth Starr Zeitler. She was a very quiet 
girl. They came from a good neighborhood, a good family. But 
then, so did the boy. 

Here is what the mother had to say. 

(Playing of tape.) 

Mr. McGraw. The tape that was heard was Mrs. Zeitler, the girl’s 
mother, detailing that the girl disappeared. For 1 week they did not 
hear anything from this girl, and then 1 week from the day she dis- 
appeared, her body was found. 

Three days later, after questioning hundreds 

Chairman Hennes. That is illustrated, I take it, by this lower 
picture. 

Mr. McGraw. The very end; yes. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes. 

Mr. McGraw. Three days later, Ronnie Marrone confessed to the 
killing. 

We went in to find out what kind of a boy this was. We went to the 
neighbors involved, and this was fairly typical of the reaction we 
got. It was from one John Latanzio. 

Mr. Mirier. I suggest you go ahead and present the case. 

Mr. McGraw. John Latanzio said roughly that the boy had always 
been in trouble. He mentioned many of the things that you can see 
there on the chart. He pointed out that women’s panties had been 
stolen from clotheslines, and that houses had been broken into. 

He also mentioned that 2 girls, one 5 and one 8, had both, one 
time or another, been molested by this boy. 

Chairman Henntnes. And there had been no formal complaint, 
according to your chart there. 

Mr. McGraw. We asked about that. He didn’t come to trial on one 
case. He went to trial, and the charges were dropped on the other. 

Chairman Henninos. Why were they dropped, Mr. McGraw? In- 
sufficient evidence, or what ? 

Mr. McGraw. Legally, insufficient evidence. According to the 
neighbors, because the police were not active enough. According to 
the police 

Chairman Henntnos. In other words, a case was not properly-made 
or not properly prepared. 

Mr. McGraw. And the police say it was not properly prepared be- 
cause they didn’t have the cooperation from the parents, the parents 
being unwilling to subject their daughters to such publicity and such 
a procedure. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. McGraw. All right. 

This is John Latanzio. 

Mr. Mitter. Would you describe who is talking? 

Mr. McGraw. I just did. John Latanzio was a newspaperman 
and a neighbor that we talked to about this particular case, and the 
boy’s background in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Mirter. All right, this is his voice. 

20873—58——4 
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(Playing of tape.) 

Mr. McGraw. The next person we went to was the mother of one 
of those girls who was molested. Why had nothing been done? Had 
she been willing to pursue the case ? 

This is the story she told us. 


(Playing of tape.) 

Mr. os, oa That was the general opinion around that neigh- 
borhood. We wondered why, since everybody spoke so highly of 
the parent and spoke of it as being such a firm family unit, the fam- 
ily had done nothing. 

Well, we found the family had tried to do things. At the age of 
9, they took the boy to a psychiatrist. The only thing they got out 
of that particular meeting was that he had an inferiority complex. 

At another time the boy was described, as you will hear, as, I be- 
lieve you pronounce it “schenzophrenic,” or something like that. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Schizophrenic. 

Mr. McGraw. Yes. I was trying to imitate his mispronunciation. 
And his only understanding of that word was, “Well, that is sort 
of a split personality. But then, doesn’t everybody have that? 
Aren’t you happy sometimes and sad at other times?” This is about 
all they got out of the psychological help they had. 

We asked Mrs. Marrone—— 

Chairman Hennincs. How much help was there, Mr. McGraw? 

Mr. MoGraw. There was one visit to a psychiatrist at the age of 
9, and then later they went to the Menlo Park Diagnostic Center. 

Chairman Henntines. Yes, I see that on the chart. 

Mr. McGraw. The mother’s opinion of her boy was as follows: 

(Playing of tape.) 5 

r. McGraw. The mother couldn’t really see anything wrong with 
this boy, who was much too good. 

I asked the father if he thought there was anything he could have 
done to keep the boy out of the present situation, and this is his 
answer: 

(Playing of tape.) 

Mr. McGraw. It was at that time, then, that he went to Menlo 
Park. And at Menlo Park there are two stories. Menlo Park said 
that they made specific recommendations that they wanted him back, 
and they also made another specific recommendation, but that was 
not followed through. 

The father and mother did not understand it. Why, I don’t know. 
Here is their answer to that situation : 

(Playing of tape.) 

Dr. Kann. Could we just say Menlo Park is the Jersey diagnostic 
center, and it has a procedure where people can go voluntarily, as 
well as court commitment, and in this instance the child went. volun- 
tarily. 

(Playing of tape.) 

Mr. McGraw. I asked Commissioner Tramberg of the New Jersey 
Department of Institutions and Agencies if this was a usual recom- 
mendation, and he said yes, it was quite usual that parents be recom- 
mended for help as well as the children who got into trouble. 
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As for the boy, he was there on a voluntary basis. He was not 
committed by any court. The Menlo Park Diagnostic Center could 
not hold him. 

The boy himself, according to his parents, said he had not con- 
fessed to killing this girl. He had made a statement telling how he 
had done it, but he had not confessed. He expected to go to trial. 
He expected to be found guilty. And then he expected to come home 
again. And he had asked his mother if she would have some straw- 
berries in the freezer for him. 

And this is the boy that was let run loose for so long. 

Chairman Henninos. May I ask you this question, Mr. MeGraw: 
Was insanity interposed as a defense in this case at his trial? 

Mr. McGraw. There was no defense. 

Chairman Henninos. He entered a plea of guilty ? 

Mr. McGraw. Of no defense. 

Chairman Hennineos. Of nolo contendere? 

Mr. McGraw. Yes. And he was sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Chairman Hennines. Did he have counsel ? 

Mr. McGraw. He did. 

Chairman Hennrines. Dr. Kahn? 

Representative ANFruso. Senator, before Mr. McGraw leaves, [ won- 
der whether I may ask a question. 

Chairman Henntinos. Indeed; yes, sir. 

Representative Anruso. I asked my colleagues on this floor, around 
this table, before I asked this question, whether it is a fair question, 
because I may be a little bit prejudiced. I am sure it was not inten- 
tional, and I do not think it was done with an ulterior motive, but 
why was the name, the actual name, of Ronald Marrone used? Why 
could not “John Doe” have been used to make the illustration ? 

I want you to know that I am very sincere about this, because I 
do not like any wrong impressions to be created. The newpapers will 
carry that name throughout the country. I would resent it just as 
much as if a Negro name 

Chairman Hennines. I would like to say, Mr. Anfuso, that I knew 
nothing about the chart, and Senator Kefauver did not, but I would 
like to have some explanation of it, as to the use of the name. 
sume it was given wide publicity at the time. 

Mr. Mirter. Senator Hennings, if I may explain, this case was a 
rather recent case, and was carried on the front pages of the news- 
papers in a good part of America. The pictures here are pictures 
that were used in newspapers, and the case, as I said, was publicized 
on the first pages of all the New York papers, all the New Jersey 
papers, and most of the papers of the east coast, and the trial and every 
stage of the case was covered completely. 

Chairman Hennrnos. It has been the policy of this committee, I 
might say, Congressman Anfuso, never to use any of the children 


themselves as witnesses or to use any names of so-called delinquents 
or children in trouble. 


Representative Anrvuso. I would say this 


Chairman Hennineos. But apparently this is a notorious case, and 
I would like to have your observations on it. 

Representative Anruso. Senator, I thank you for your explana- 
tion, but I insist on my point. That case is over. There will be 
other cases and many more involving boys of all nationalities. 
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that in making illustrations in conducting the lectures, and in col- 
leges, or in presenting illustrations before any committee of Congress 
or in making illustrations, I think that fictitious names should be 


I would make the same statement if a nopre boy had been used as 
an illustration, or a Jewish boy, or an Irish boy. As I said before 
I asked that question, I wanted to know from my own colleagues 
whether I was making a prejudicial statement which might indicate 
that I had prejudicial interest in the matter. 

Chairman Hennines. Well, as I say, Senator Kefauver and I saw 
this for the first time today, and I would like to have counsel answer 
the Congressman, if he cares to do so. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Congressman, may I comment to this extent: The 
subcommittee has never, since I have been chief counsel and since 
Senator Hennings has been chairman, and Senator Kefauver as well, 
used the names of individuals in any manner in which they may be 
affected adversely in the public eye. 

However, in this particular case, I think the-——— 

Chairman Henninos. Unless it is a matter of court record. 

Mr. Suutivan. I think the presentation was by Mr. McGraw, and 
Mr. McGraw is as entitled as anyone else to present whatever he 
chooses before this subcommittee, and I think his choice of the par- 
ticular case is most impressive, and I feel that there is no serious 
adverse effect upon the Marrone family or Mr. Marrone, inasmuch as 
it was widely publicized at the time. 

Mr. Mirter. I wanted to add that these tapes were played over a 
national hookup over NBC on Night Line for the month of August, 
am I correct, Mr. McGraw, and they were nationally played with the 
name mentioned ¢ 

Mr. McGraw. Yes, as part of the newspaper coverage of a case and 
trial which was then in progress, and which has since been concluded. 
This is a closed case. 

Mr. Sutttvan. I think also it is entirely evident from the presen- 
tation on the chart that it is done in a constructive manner, and not 
a destructive manner. 

I mean there is no intent to destroy anybody’s character or affect 
adversely anyone’s character. I think the chart will bring that out, 
as will Dr. Kahn when he testifies with respect to the particular inci- 
dents or when he testifies with respect to his views on what.was.done 
in this particular case. 

Chairman Hennines. Well, the Congressman has made his point. 
He certainly is entitled to his point of view, and it is a respectable 
point of view, I am sure. 

But I do want to assure him that the committee has no intention 
to degrade nor humiliate nor to further emphasize the tragic cir- 
cumstances such as this. 

Now may we proceed, Dr. Kahn? 


STATEMENT OF DR. ALFRED J. KAHN—Resumed 


Dr. Kann. In just about 2 or 3 minutes, I would like to wind up 
my comments, if I may. 

First, as somebody who works in this field, I want to say that I 
appreciate the Congressman’s emphasis on anonymity of delinquents, 
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an emphasis which has been the emphasis of this committee and all 
professionals working in this field. 

Chairman Henninos. We never use the name of a child, except 
a court record. 

Dr. Kann. That is right. And the press has traditionally not 
used the name of delinquents, either, except in instances of capital 
offenses where the case usually goes to another court. 

I wanted to say that it seems to me that this, of course, is an 
extreme case, the incidents are extreme, but the training schools, the 
probation caseloads, the adult prisons, the reformatories, are full of 
cases of young people who represent community lost opportunities; 
young people who are not picked up at the screening phase, or are not 
studied adequately at the study phase, or are not referred to services 
because there are not enough services, or are not followed through 
at the point of referral. 

And this, it seems to me, is the point which must be emphasized in 
today’s testimony : The opportunities are there. We can find the kids. 
The problem is one of doing something sound. 

By way of winding up, I just want to indicate, as well, that we 
obviously need a very elaborate gamut of diversified treatment services 
and resources to deal with the wide range of causative factors. 

There are kids who need training schools. There are others who 
need guidance clinics. There are some who need vocational agencies, 
some who need church services, some who need group programs, any 
number of other things, of which these are only a few illustrations. 

And I know that from your other reports and from the work your 
staff has done, that your committee will give particular attention to 
two or three needs which have had emphasis around the country re- 
cently, particularly the need for residences, residential treatment 
centers for adolescents, homes for young people who have to leave 
institutions but do not have families to go back to, as well as the kind 
of need described by the Governor and Mr. McCloskey, ways of 
ee satisfactory opportunity not only for recreation but for 

earning trades and jobs for young people who are at loose ends, and 
who are wandering about our cities, who do not have adequate incen- 
tives really to prepare themselves for adequate adulthood. 

Chairman Hennines. Well, is not part of it, Dr. Kahn, that every 
kid wants to feel wanted and useful, wants to feel that he amounts to 
something ; that somebody, too, cares for him. 

Dr. Kany. He wants to feel he has a chance some way to attain 
success in our society, and this is the sort of thing we have to help. 

In winding up, I just want to say that although this structure looks 
at one case, obviously this structure will not exist unless we have 
agencies for coordination, for planning, for research, for evaluation 
throughout the country, in various cities, agencies appropriate to the 
kind of community. 

The youth board is one approach. Other approaches can be used 
elsewhere. But somebody has to look at the whole system, or there 
are gaps and there is not case accountability. 

And, finally, somebody has to see from time to time what works 
and what doesn’t work, and we have to honestly say where we are 
failing and where new things had better be tried, because this is not a 
matter of ceremony; it is a matter of the lives and deaths of kids. 
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And unless we really make sure that it is not only a neat system with 
a pretty chart, but a system that works, we are not doing our job. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Chairman Henninos. We thank Mr. McGraw on behalf of the com- 
mittee, and we thank you, Dr. Kahn, for your illuminating and most 
helpful testimony here today. 

You have gone to a great deal of trouble to be here, and to prepare 
your statement and your evidence, and we feel sure that it will be 
of prent help to us. 

. Kaun. Thank you. 

Mr. Suntuivan. May I add, Dr. Kahn, if you have any additional 
statement you would like to submit for the record, we would be glad 
to receive it. 

Dr. Kaun. I shall. 

Chairman Hennines. At this time, the hour of noon being well 
past, and we are running behind, the committee will rise, and recon- 
vene at 2 o’clock. 

Sahroage ran at 12: 40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., of the same day. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Henninos. The committee will please come to order. 

Our next witness, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. The next witness we have, Senator, is Professor 
Frank J. Cohen, if he would be good enough to come forward. 

Chairman Henninos. Professor Cohen. 

Mr. Suxutvan. I think in his presentation, Sherwood Norman 
will join him at the table, and John W. Poe. 

Chairman Hennines. Gentlemen, we welcome you here. On be- 
half of the committee, on behalf of the Senate, I express our apprecia- 
tion at this time for your taking the time and cena to come here and 
enlighten us and guide us and give us the benefit of your views. 

ou may proceed in any manner that you please. 

Mr. Sutuivan. I would like, before you start, gentlemen, to also 

ask Mr. Arthur W. Popper to come forward and join the group. Mr. 


Popper. 

6 airman Hennines. We are glad to see you here today, sir. 

Mr. Porrer. Thank you. 

Chairman Hennines. I am sorry we were a little late in starting the 
hearing this afternoon. We had lunch with Governor Harriman, and 
the snow storm delayed us, and we just got back a few minutes ago. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK J. COHEN, DIRECTOR OF STUDENT SERV- 
ICES, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
SOCIAL SERVICE, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


aan Henninos. You may proceed in any fashion that you 
ease. 
: Mr. Conen. I am going to confine my remarks to the growth of 
Youth House in New York City. 

Chairman Henninos. I think if each of you gentlemen would state 
for the record your respective positions, it would be helpful to us in 
the hearings when they are printed. 
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Mr. Conren. Thank you. 

Speaking of the Youth House and serving as a consultant to the 
Youth House, having formerly been its executive director and cur- 
rently associated with New York University, teaching the principles 
of institutional administration, I thought it might be of interest to 
the committee in terms of how our detention program was developed 
in New York City since 1944. 

We feel that the changes have improved the situation with respect 
to the detention of youngsters primarily because we have made the 
detention experience a step in the rehabilitative peooae in contrast to 
merely using it as a minis period while the child is awaiting final 
disposition of his case. 

Secondly, we introduced the use of a trained staff to treat with the 
problems of children rather than the traditional methods of punish- 
ment for nonconformity. 

Thirdly, we brought into the picture a full educational program 
through the local board of education, so that we continue the educa- 
tional activities of the child while in detention. In fact, a good deal 
of remedial work is going on in that detention period. 

Chairman Henntnos. That, Professor Cohen, is most unusual, 
because in many of the places we visited and many of the detention 
homes in which I happened to have been, they do nothing but 
custodial work. 

Mr. Couen. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. It is very interesting. 

Mr. Conen. That is the reason I am pointing it out, and indicat- 
ing what a difference it made in the actual operation of the detention 
setting. 

In addition, we have provided an organized leisure-time program 
for the profitable occupation of the free time of the child, so this is 
again one further step of removing the child from idleness. 

Through this experience and through this approach, we have been 
able to reach the children in detention. The response has been 
phenomenal. 

I might indicate that in its introduction, it was a very devastating 
experience. These youngsters brought all of their hostilities and all 
of their destructiveness into the detention home. 

However, it soon became known to them, and it has followed 
throughout the years, that our interest was directed toward assisting 
and helping them, so that controls were established through under- 
standing rather than through punishing methods of control. 

I was rather interested in two points you made this morning. 

One about the labeling of youngsters. We take it for pranned that 
these youngsters who commit delinquent acts are serious monsters or 
they are so calloused that they are indifferent to the social attitudes 
with respect to them. 

In many meetings I have had with these youngsters, this question 
of having a record, this question of having been labeled, is one that 
plays a very important part in the lives of these youngsters, as they 
expressed the feeling that “As long as I have this record, it doesn’t 
really make much difference what I do; this record will always be 
in front of me.” 

It is a thought I had that this committee might want to come to 
grips with—the use of the term of “children in trouble,” rather than 
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the labeling of “delinquents,” and it would make probably a very 
deep impression. 

Chania Henninos. I might say, Profesor Cohen, at the outset of 
this committee’s work 5 years ago I initiated the use of the words 
“children in trouble” instead of “delinquents,” because I have always 
felt that is a misnomer, and sdeiantinally is not accurate. 

So we have tried to proceed on that basis. 

Mr. Conen. I think it isa very helpful step. 

I think the other point which I think is worth making is that the 
severity of their behavior is no criterion to their personality structure. 

You may have children brought into detention on charges of chronic 
truancy whose personalities may be seriously warped and who may be 
a threat to themselves as well as to the community at large. 

You may bring in youngsters who are guilty of offenses which are 
serious in their impact, yet they would have a structure that gives good 
evidence of the possibilities of reclamation and rehabilitation. 

And so we need to direct our efforts more toward the potential possi- 
bilities of treatment and rehabilitation, rather than by emphasizing 
the nature of the offense. 

Chairman Henntnos. Or the punitive approach. 

Mr. Conen. That is correct. I wanted to make one other point that 
was made this morning with respect to what we call the hard core. 

Prior to 1944 we maintained up to 50 youngsters in our city prison, 
or the Tombs, because they were considered too dangerous to maintain 
in shelters. I might add that 1 year after the opening of Youth House, 
and in which we participated and encouraged, there was the establish- 
ment of the Young law, which prohibits the placement of any juvenile 
in a setting that approximates a jail. 

Chairman Hennines. You mean they put them in the old Tombs? 

Mr. Conen. They used to put them in the old Tombs. They had a 
section in the old Tombs where as many as 50 of them were held. 

Since 1945 Youth House has taken every child and every youngster 
that has been remanded by the children’s courts and has been able to 
contain them. This only gives evidence, and I think some encourage- 
ment, that when we think of the hard core we should not think in terms 
of youngsters who are really beyond the pale. We may have failed 
with them in other areas. 

But it seems to me that we must intensify our work with them, as 
evidenced by the experience of Youth House, that it really does not 
matter today whether they are the type of youngster where previously 
they were placed in the city prison, because they are very well contained 
within the Youth House setting. 

in addition to these various forces, I feel that a great step has been 
taken in terms of making the detention experience also a period of 
observation and study. 

All too often we think of detention as merely a custodial setting. 
The two are realiy not mutually exclusive. In fact, I feel they are 
complementary, so that the court has the benefit of the observation 
and experience of the individual child in detention, and it helps and 
pee the court’s direction of the child and planning for that 
child. 

So often, despite the record which seemed so dark regarding a 
child, the period he spends in detention may throw great light on the 
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possibilities of rehabilitation and treatment. This the court is using 
to a great extent. 

I want to make one other point in my brief remarks, and that is, 
Youth House is governed by a group of civic-minded citizens, repre- 
senting the three religious faiths, appointed by the mayor, and 
although the funds for the operation are provided for by the city, 
the detention setting as such is operated as a private agency. 

And this is a good example of how, through private citizen work 
and government work, we can carry through a function at a very high 
level such as now is being ‘arried out at Youth House, and rather 
effectively. 

Chairman Henninas. I like the expression “Youth House,” too. 
We get into this business of the tyranny of words sometimes, and 
talk about a house of detention, and I have seen some pretty bad 
places. And once a boy or girl has been in a house of detention, that 
is another brand, is it not ? 

Mr. Conen. This is another, and we are very proud of that, and we 
are proud that our sister city of Newark, N. J., has now changed its 
name from the Essex County Parental School to the Essex County 
Youth House, and we are rather flattered by the experience, because 
we feel that each and every one of these steps are positive steps and 
constructive steps in terms of handling the child. 

I would like to conclude very emphatic ally, and that is that Youth 
House has been able to maintain its operation w ithout the usual 
brand of punishment or intimidation or threat, and it is great evi- 
dence that by coming to grips with the problem of the child in deten- 
tion, that at that partic ular critical period much can be gained by 
giving the individual child the feeling that society is not nee essarily 
critical or punishing, and that it is interested in trying to help him 
overcome his situation and, as such, I think Mr. Poe, who is going to 
give you a synopsis of the actual operation, will help to carry through 
this point. 

One other observation I would like to get into the record, and that is 
a feeling we had when we started our detention setting, and it is true 
today. “We feel that once a child has been committed to an institu- 
tion, transfer should be effected immediately. As you probably 
know, not only in New York City but throughout the country, chil- 
dren remain in temporary detention care for prolonged periods 
awaiting the transfer to the training schools to receive them. 

I wish the Governor was here, because I feel in his administration 
much has happened to expand the State facilities so that there is 
greater movement. 

But we have had sometimes half of the detention homes filled with 
youngsters who are awaiting, for months, awaiting transfer. Usually 
the temporary detention 

Chairman Henninos. You have dormitories, professor ? 

Mr. Couen. We have, for the most part, individual rooms. 

Chairman Henninos. Good. 

Mr. Conen. And Mr. Poe will explain our new setting, which is 
going to be entirely of individual rooms. 

I want to emphasize that it is a very critical period in the young- 
ster’s life when he is committed, and he should be able to come to 
grips with the institution to which he has been committed as quickly 
as possible. We do this with adult prisoners in 24 hours, and it seems 
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to me that with children it is even more essential, because they feel 
they are coming to grips with it, and also they feel that there is nothing 
for them to gain by remaining in their setting. 

Temporary care cannot provide the long-term care, and I think this 
should be stressed in terms of time. 

This leads me again to the final point, and that is, prior to the open- 
ing of Youth House, we had children who remained in temporary 
care for very many months awaiting adjudication. We feel that this, 
too, is a very negative and destructive experience for the child, 
awaiting adjudication. 

Following the opening of Youth House, we arranged with the courts 
that no child should remain in detention for more than 5 weeks pend- 
ing disposition, and that is now an lived up to to a degree of about 
95 percent, and that 5 percent variable is one to be expected because of 
special situations. 

But it also evidences that when there is a focus in that direction, it 
can be achieved. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Hennrinos. A very fine statement, Professor Cohen. 

I think you are doing more here than any place we have been with 
respect to the so-called former houses of detention. We used to see 
signs over buildings called Homes for the Friendless, Homes for the 
Incurable, and so on, and you can imagine the feeling of anybody 
going into a place such as that with that over the door, Home for the 

riendless, Home for the Incurables, and I think it applies equally 
well, with equal force, to the so-called houses of detention. 

Mr. Couen. I want to state Mr. Arthur Popper has been the presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the Youth House, and I want to 
indicate he was the great encouraging force for me to write the origi- 
nal thesis of the Youth House education, and it was through his efforts 
and those of Mrs. Ethel H. Wise that I wrote this thesis, and it was 
through their encouragement that we put it into operation. 

Mr. Sutiivan. May I ask—you mentioned that it was financed pub- 
licly but operated by private individuals, private citizens. 

Mr. Conen. That is correct. 

Mr. Suuitvan. May I ask, was it at the beginning that type of an 
institution? In other words, was it inaugurated by the city, or by 
the citizens first and then financed by the city ? 

Mr. Conen. Prior to the opening of Youth House in 1944, deten- 
tion was carried out by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. They operated as a private agency without responsi- 
bility to the local authorities. 

It was through a discussion with the then Mayor LaGuardia, sug- 
gesting this type of setting, and I might indicate that this was only 
set up for 1 or 2 years as an experimental and demonstration project. 
It isnow completing its 14th year. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Thank you. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much, Professor Cohen, for 
your splendid statement and the information you have given us. 

Which other of the gentlemen is next ? 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN W. POE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, YOUTH 
HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Mr. Por. My name is John W. Poe. I am the present executive 
director, and I have the honor to have followed Mr. Cohen as execu- 
tive director. 

Chairman Hennines. We are glad to have you here, Mr. Poe. 

Mr. Por. I would like to read a statement. 

During the current year, ending December 31, 1957, more than 
5,000 boys and girls, between the ages of 7 and 16 years, will have 
spent from 1 day to 5 weeks at Youth House, where they have been 
sent on charges of juvenile delinquency pending children’s court 
adjudication. 

Had space been available, many more children would have been 
detained. 

These 5,000 boys and girls have represented every race, color, and 
creed. Their offenses have run the gamut from simple truancy to 
grand larceny, arson and homicide. 

Much has been said about the Youth House philosophy of deten- 
tion care in an institution setting. While we are basically consti- 
tuted to provide temporary detention care, we have in no manner 
minimized this objective by the institution of nonpunitive methods 
of control. 

We recognize that many of the boys and girls who come to us ap- 
proach us with hardened attitudes—but, this is a facade—and is due 
primarily to their life experiences. 

Now, there are two approaches we can use in handling the young- 
sters who are hardened and defiant : 

1. We can meet them at the gang level and fight it out along these 
lines—with all the explosions that follow ; or 

2. We can receive them with the basic objective of changing their 
concepts of adults and authority in which they look upon the adults’ 
attitude as indifferent or punishing. When we have achieved this 
objective, we have given purpose to making the experience a step in 
the rehabilitative process. 

In our control of boys and groups, it is our feeling that just because 
a boy comes in with a chip on his shoulder, there is no justification in 
using violence to bring about conformity. We do try to exercise proper 
influence to demonstrate that violence does not settle anything. 

We have instances in which hostile boys, upon admittance, refuse to 
be searched. We don’t force this issue at the point, but will stand the 
boy aside. Later, however, through patience, the boy is ultimately 
brought around to being searched. When this has been achieved, a 
great step forward has been made toward having the youngster accept, 
without force, other areas of authority. 

It is our feeling that all of these youngsters want to be trusted; 
want to be liked; want to be useful; and are constantly searching out 


areas of adequacy: Our program in detention is geared to meet these 
needs. 
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We know that an individual whose whole life has been disorganized, 
cannot immediately become an organized person. We recognize that 
many steps have to be taken to achieve a modicum of conformity when 
a whole life’s pattern has been disorganized. 

When we speak of trust, it is difficult to trust when we know there 
have been serious phases of behavior. And yet, each summer, in spite 
of some serious deviant behavior problems, from 25 to 40 youngsters 
have been allowed to go to an outside city playground area each day, 
accompanied by 5 to 6 recreation workers, and over a period of 5 years, 
there hasn’t been a single boy who has run away. 

These boys have gone out of the building since the present facility 
does not have playground space. 

The fact that none of the boys ran away is no accident. It does 
demonstrate that, in spite of serious behavior problems, we can get 
them to control their desire to run away, through our being able to 
get over to them the fact that we do trust them. 

Structurally, Youth House is set up departmentally, having ad- 
ministrative, social service, medical, household, custodial, food service, 
and maintenance divisions. No single division stands by itself, but 
by the integration of all of our services, which include social service, 
recreation, and the living situation which are brought together into 
a central focus around the child, we have thus made our detention 
facility a child-centered institution. It is within this realm that we 
have established our rehabilitative process. 

The board of education operates a special school within the Youth 
House setting, known as one of the “600” schools. Although operat- 
ing as a separate unit, the same basic philosophy of the nonpunitive 
approach applies. The school and institution over the years have 
achieved a uniform method of approach in the handling of children 
in detention. The agency is extremely fortunate in this respect. 
Members of the school faculty attend and participate in the weekly 
pene seminar—part of the in-service-training program at Youth 

ouse. 

Pivotal in the function of the institution is the role played by the 
professionally trained social worker. It is the social worker who 
meets the bus from the courts and provides new admissions with an 
orientation of Youth House in terms of its philosophy, procedures, 
and program. 

Here the new arrival learns what to expect in terms of his own 
adjustment to a new life experience. But of equal importance to the 
social worker is the opportunity given to study the reactions of the 
youngsters that, in some instances, involve diagnostic determination 
at the point of entry. In some instances, hospitalization is indicated 
after the boy has been seen by the psychiatrist. 

Through these initial meetings with the groups, we may place an 
older boy with a younger group if he is immature for his chronological 
age group, or, we may place an overly aggressive youngster with an 
older group where the situation warrants. 

We do not place a youngster on the basis of the offense committed, 
as this is no criterion of personality structure. 

What we try to achieve is a compatible group. 

The social worker alerts the entire staff to any significant fact per- 
taining to a boy upon admission, when such information is obtained. 
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To aid the social worker in providing the courts with studies of the 
child under care, those staff members having direct contact with the 
child send in periodic behavior and adjustment reports, and this 
information is made available to the court, to assist it in making 
disposition. 

We feel that an adequate in-service-training program is basic to 
the effective and efficient operation of the institution. On that fact, 
we have utilized the director of our clinical services to conduct the 
in-service-training sessions. These in-service-training meetings as 
well as the weekly diagnostic seminars and meetings held at the 
department level, keep staff abreast of current techniques. The value 
of these in-service-training meetings cannot be overemphasized. 

We hold that an institution without a well conceived program de- 
signed to make constructive use of leisure time, will fail utterly in 
meeting the basic needs of the child. 

The Dissiee time program of Youth House is designed 

Chairman HeNnnines. Where is Youth House located, may I ask, 
Mr. Poe? 

Mr. Por. It is located at the present time at 331 East 12th Street. 

Chairman Henninos. East 12th? 

Mr. Por. East 12th Street. We do have an annex, housing 50 boys, 
on Welfare Island. 

In speaking of Youth House, I might state that also includes the 
girls. We have a division in the Bronx in which 102 girls are at the 
present time detained. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you. 

Mr. Por. The leisure-time program of Youth House is designed 
to make the fullest possible use of the child’s time, within the limited 
facilities that we have at our command. Recognizing the inadequacy 
of our present structure from the point of its physical setup, we have 
made the widest possible use of our swimming pool, gymnasium, arts 
and crafts program, and music area to help the child to achieve some 
satisfactory life experience in terms of his own personal capabilities. 

Because we recognize that detention represents a traumatic ex- 
perience in the life of most children and that their interest. span is 
often short, we have designed the kind of program that will enable 
every child to participate in a many and varied program each day. 

When the new Youth House opens at the beginning of the year, 
it will provide increased residence capacity, all with individual rooms. 
In addition, our recreation program will be greatly enlarged, because 
at that time we will have increased recreational facilities including 
three large playground areas within the facility. 

We have given due consideration to the importance of religious 
education. Representatives of the three major religious faiths min- 
ister to the spiritual needs of each child, according to his own religious 
beliefs. This program is being enlarged and improved by providing 
appropriate chapels for each of the three major faiths. 

I would like to emphasize that we have a Boys’ Council, made up 
of democratically elected members. This is, by no means, to infer 
that self-government has been established, but we do have a partici- 
pating group who meets with me weekly as executive director to dis- 
cuss their problems. This serves as a safety valve, because we are 
providing an acceptable process to present a grievance, and not re- 
sorting to a previous community pattern of destruction. 
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The members of this council are elected by their peers and are not 
to be confused with so-called staff-elected monitors. It is true that 
in all instances the boys do not make good selections, but often their 
ability to determine inherent leadership among themselves is 
remarkable. 

Through weekly discussions with the council members, we are able 
to learn of our weaknesses and our strengths in working with the 
children. For the child this represents a new experience, but a worth- 
while one, for we are giving acca to our expressed interest in the 
welfare of the children in detention. 

It is our feeling that the Youth House philosophy of care, in which 
the child in trouble is helped to come to grips with his own prob- 
lems, and from that point to modify his behavior into socially ac- 
ceptable patterns, is more nearly geared to the child’s needs and 
community’s needs rather than in using the institution as a purely 
custodial or negatively restraining force. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Henninés. Mr. Poe, thank you very much for that state- 
ment. It is very enlightening to know that you are doing what you 
are doing. 

I know that in my own city, until rather recently the so-called house 
of detention was almost adjacent to the city jail, and the children 
could see the prisoners being held, the adult prisoners being held for 
trial within a distance of 50 yards, and it was a scandalous thing, and 
there were no private rooms. There were more or less large 
dormitories. 

And certainly there were no efforts to rehabilitate or to study or 
to do anything for them except to bring them into juvenile court and 
make a disposition of the case. 

Mr. Pos. We try to operate Youth House, Senator, as much as 
possible as a social agency and not a jail. Asa matter of fact, there is 
no place for uniformed officers of any kind at Youth House. 

hairman Henninos. That is wonderful. And, of course, no 
corporal punishment. 

Mr. Por. There is absolutely no corporal punishment, no punish- 
ment of any kind, and no deprivation. 

Chairman Henninos. You have no so-called cells? 

Mr. Por. No, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. Where they are put in solitary, and so on, 
as they are in some of our penitentiaries / 

Mr. Por. As a technique of operation, Senator, when a boy gets 
into difficulty, he is not handled by the person with whom he has the 
difficulty ; rather, he is referred to a social worker who tries to help 
him mobilize enough strength within himself to correspond with 
agency requirements. 

So, therefore, there is no threat, because the social worker who 
has already appeared in the role of giving orientation to this boy 
has presented herself as his friend; and therefore, when she tries to 
work out his problems with him, there is a much better chance of 
bringing conformity than by a punitive approach. 

Chairman Hennings. Well, by your background, too, Mr. Poe, I 
see that you have done a great deal of work in this field, and before 
your coming to Youth House, you were with the Department of 
Public Assistance in Philadelphia, Riverdale Children’s Association, 
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Riverdale-on-the-Hudson, and in 1953 you came in as the director of 
Youth House. 

I think they are very fortunate, indeed, in having you as director. 

Mr. Por. Thank you. 

Chairman Hennings. Our next witness, I believe, Mr. Sullivan, is 
Mr. Sherwood Norman. 

Mr. Norman is the director of the detention services of the National 
Probation and Parole Association. 

Mr. Norman is a graduate of Antioch College. I have two people 
in my office who are graduates from Antioch College, so I know a 
little about Antioch. 

You study and then work a year and go out and get a job. 

Mr. Norman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman HEennrnos. Get some practical experience. 

Mr. Por. Senator, before Mr. Norman starts, I would like to point 
out that we have the architect’s rendering of the new Youth House 
for Boys that has just been completed, and it is about to be opened, 
on January 1, and I was thinking probably the Senators might want 
to take a look at it. 

Chairman Hennineos. Yes, indeed, we would. 

I was just going to ask Senator Kefauver if he had any questions, 
and ask Mr. Sullivan if he had any further questions before we pass 
on to Mr. Norman. 

Senator Keravuver. Before Mr. Norman testifies, I think for the 
record it would be of interest to know how much the new Youth House 
is going to cost, Mr. Poe. 

Mr. Por. The cost of the building itself ? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Mr. Por. That building cost roughly around $5.5 million, with an 
additional appropriation of $3 million for furniture and equipment. 

Senator Krerauver. Is it being financed exclusively by the city of 
New York? 

Mr. Por. By the city of New York; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerrauver. It is certainly a great deal of vision that the 
city has shown. 

How many will this new building house ? 

Mr. Por. I think Mr. Cohen here, who participated in the original 
architectural drawings, is in a much better position to discuss the 
intimate details than I, because I came in on it later. 

Mr. Couen. It is set up to provide for 250 boys in the initial base 
of residence. In addition to the 250 beds, and these will all be in 
individual rooms, these are two settings for reception of 30 boys 
who will be maintained in groups of 15, rather than the larger groups 
of 25, which represents each separate dormitory setting. 

In addition to that, there are three special settings for the more 
disturbed child. They will be maintained in smaller groups. There 
will be 2 settings for 5 boys each, and 1 for 10 boys. 

So that when you know initially that a boy is going to present a more 
serious problem, you will be able to make this initial placement in a 
unit of a smaller group where supervision can be carried out on a more 
intensive level. 

I might indicate in addition to that, it is going to have a full medical 
setup, providing for infirmary with 15 beds. 

This gives you a total of 315 beds in the institution. 
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Senator Kerauver. This is only for boys, as I understand it. 

Mr. Conrn. That is correct, and it is going to be adjacent to what is 
presently the girls’ institution. 

Senator Keravver. How large a facility is the girls’ institution’ 

Mr. Conen. The girls have a facility for a total capacity of 102. 
At the present time, plans are in the making for the extension of that 
facility to bring it up to approximately 150. 

Senator Keracvver. What is the annual budget for Youth House, all 
of their activities? 

Mr. Conen. I am sorry ? 

Senator Kerauver. The annual budget for the operation of Youth 
House. 

Mr. Por. The present budget is around $1,200,000 for the boys; 
around $535,000 for the girls. 

I would just like to point out for the Senator 

Senator Auver. That is all appropriated by the city of New 
York ¢ 

Mr. Conen. Yes. 

Mr. Por. Yes. 

I would like to point out, these are the dormitory areas. This is 
area A for 100 boys, 25 on each floor, 75 here. 

This is a special services wing of the operation in which is housed 
the three religious chapels, and all of the activity areas of the boys, 
such as arts and crafts and metalwork and sciences. 

This is a gymnasium and swimming pool in this wing. There is 
space for 75 boys in this wing, a school, a dining room, and the top 

oor will house the specially disturbed boys, the boys that cannot be 
detained in your normal areas. 

Chairman Henntnes. Yes. 

Mr. Por. And this is the administrative building here. These are 
the three outside playground areas. 

Chairman Hennes. How large is the swimming pool ? 

Mr. Por. It is a regulation swimming pool, 60 by 120 feet. 

Senator Keravver. I might say the reason Senator Hennings asked 
that is that he is quite a swimmer in our Senate Office Building. 

Mr. Por. We would like to invite him down. 

Chairman Henntinocs. We have a pool in the Senate Office Building 
24 feet long. 

Mr. Conen. I think the record should also show that although the 
municipality is providing the money for the budget, the present ar- 
rangement is for the State to share equally for the costs of the tem- 
porary detention; and in place of the local contribution, the city now 
contributes an equal share for the maintenance of New York City 
children who are held in the training schools. 

Senator Keravver. Is this facility large enough, that is, this new 
facility, to take care of your needs in New York City? 

Mr. Por. Present needs; yes, sir. 

Senator Keravver. Present needs? 

Mr. Por. Yes, sir. We do not know what tomorrow will hold. 

Senator Keracver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hrennrinos. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Sullivan, have you any questions? 

Mr. Sutuivan. I have no questions. 

Chairman Henninos. I would like to say a word about Mr. Sher- 
wood Norman. 

Some of us who know something about the National Probation and 
Parole Association know what magnificent work you gentlemen are 
doing, Mr. Norman. 

Mr. Norman has been with the association since 1945, and as con- 
sultant he has helped communities to develop specially designed de- 
tention homes of their own. 

He has also written widely on the subject, his publications in- 
cluding, Detention for the Juvenile Court, and The Design and Con- 
struction of Detention Homes for the Juvenile Court, and New Goals 
for Juvenile Detention, which are the recognized standards in that 
field. 

He is now completing Standards for the Detention of Children and 
Youth, which is to be published, I understand, in 1958. Mr. Norman, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Norman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Henntnoas. We are very glad to have you here, sir, and 
we would like to have you proceed in your own manner to testify 
before this committee. 


STATEMENT OF SHERWOOD NORMAN, DETENTION CONSULTANT, 
NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Norman. Thank you. I am very happy to do so, Senator 
Hennings. 

I have a statement which was prepared for the Juvenile Delinquency 
Conference in Washington 2 years ago, but which has not been pub- 
lished, and I think perhaps is pertinent enough for the committee 
to make use of. 

I am not speaking, then, from a prepared paper. I am just talking 
informally about 

Chairman Hennines. Would you like to put your prepared paper 
in the record, Mr. Norman ? 

Mr. Norman. Indeed I would. I would be very happy to do so. 

Chairman Hennines. We will be very glad to have it included in 
the record and made a part of these proceedings. 

Mr. Norman. I would also like to include a statement by the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association approved by its board of 
trustees, on Senate bill 1455, and similar bills, to control juvenile 
delinquency. I do not know whether you have that or not, but if you do 
not, that certainly should be included in the record. I would also like 
to submit a statement on juvenile detention I have written for the 
NPPA and an article entitled “Regional Detention Centers” from the 
NPPA News. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Mr. Norman, without objection these will be 
marked “Exhibits 8, 9, 10, and 11,” and will be made a p.rt of the 
record of these proceedings. 

20873—58——5 
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(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 8, 9, 10, 
and 11” and read as follows :) 


Exursir No. 8 
DETENTION OF CHILDREN IN THE UNITED STATES 


Paper presented at Juvenile Delinquency Conference, Washington, D. C., June 28, 
1954, by Sherwood Norman, Director of Detention Services, National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association 


Jail and substandard detention care for children is a national disgrace. One 
hundred thousand children from 7 to 17 are held in county jails and police lock- 
ups, most of which are substandard for adults. This situation exists in over 
2,500 counties in the United States which are too small to justify the construc- 
tion of a special detention home and in many which have detention homes lack- 
ing proper staff and program. Thousands of other children are held in base- 
ment cells or behind bars in detention homes which offer nothing more than the 
cold storage of physical care and custody. The pity of it is that many of these 
children picked up for minor delinquencies do not require detention at all. Asa 
result, they are thrown in contact with more sophisticated youngsters and pick 
up their first lessons in crime. If the juvenile courts had adequate probation 
service, most children would remain in the community under the supervision of 
a probation officer while awaiting court disposition, Only children who are a 
danger to themselves or the community or who are almost certain to run away 
need secure custody. 

Still more thousands (over 2,000 in 1 State alone) are removed from unfit 
homes through no fault of their own and placed in secure custody detention. 
These dependent and neglected children are often held in detention homes for 
the convenience of officials or lack of shelter facilities such as emergency foster 
homes. 

SPECIAL BUILDING REQUIRED 


Detention is a specialized type of care. Improperly given in a jail or poor de- 
tention home it can arouse hostilities in youngsters which will backfire against 
society. To prevent this, a secure but nonjail-like building is called for. It must 
be fireproof and specially designed but with varied indoor and outdoor activity 
within a confined setting. The program must allow for visual control since 
constant supervision is necessary. A detention home building is a waste of tax- 
payers’ money if improperly designed or built too large or too small. Most of 
them are improperly designed and built too large or too small. 


TOO MANY ARE DETAINED 


The fact is that recent NPPA surveys show many communities are detaining 
far too many children. Police and probation officers are using detention as a 
convenient substitute for supervising the child in the community. Often the size 
of a detention home is determined not by careful study of existing practices, 
but by current trends in the number of detentions. Thus detention homes 
gradually grow into larger and larger dumping grounds for the unsolved prob- 
lems of children and youth. 


INSUFFICIENT PROBATION SERVICE 


National Probation and Parole Association surveys have shown that existing 
practices and working relationships betwen agencies often need to be revised if 
the right size detention home is to be constructed. The addition of one probation 
officer to supervise children in the community costs far less than a 24-hour staff 
required for these same children in a detention institution. Probation super- 
vision serves the same purpose as bail in the adult court. It stresses responsi- 
bility for the child’s behavior being assuimed by parent and by the child himself, 
whereas placing the yonngster in detention relieves them both of responsibility. 


DETENTION—-A SPECIALIZED TYPE OF CARE 


If the situation is so serious as to require the child’s detention, no time should 
be lost, no expense spared, to begin the process of rehabilitation. The detention 
home does not need to be large, but it must provide more than physical care 
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and secure custody. We should be willing to pay for specialized care of socially 
sick kids, as we are willing to pay for hospital care of physically sick youngsters. 

To the child, detention care should provide protection from himself, activities 
of meaning to him, people who believe in him, and skilled help in defining and 
understanding his problems. To the court, detention care should provide custody. 
study, and observation of the more disturbed child. To the community, a good 
detention home should give protection from further anti-social behavior and 
constitute an important first step in changing the direction of this behavior. 
Good detention care should interpret authority to the child through positive 
rather than negative associations. In order to do this, the nature of the build- 
ing, the personnel, and the program must show the child that while his antisocial 
behavior is not approved by society, he himself is wanted and respected, not 
rejected. 

The detention period is a crucial experience for a child. His relationship to 
adults—to authority—is twisted. The type and training of detention personnel 
and the type of detention program may reinforce his hostile attitude toward 
society—or may lead him to the conviction that authority works on behalf of 
his best interests. If the detention experience does not help the child to rein- 
terpret authority he may strike back at society—gun in hand. 


DISTRICT DETENTION HOMES A NATIONAL NEED 


How can such detention be given when over 2,500 counties in the United States 
have from one to a few dozen children a year to detain? Larger counties can 
afford to have detention homes, the vast majority must depend on the local jail. 
There are some counties which use the detention facilities of other counties, but 
such intercounty cooperation is the exception rather than the rule. 

County autonomy is a strong factor in American Government. However, 
when specalized serviices are unavailable or impractical at the county level, 
the State should assume responsibility for providing them. Detention is clearly 
one of these services. Counties of under 100,000 population or having less than 
50 children a year to detain should be eligible for child detention services accord- 
ing to National Probation and Parole Association standards. 

A small, specially designed district detention home, strategically located with 
regard to highways and population centers, could serve a group of counties. 
Each county could pay a per diem varying with the county tax rate. Such a 
plan might well be tried in the form of a pilot project and, if successful, extended 
to all the smaller counties throughout the State. 


OBJECTIONS TO DISTRICT DETENTION UNFOUNDED 


Objections to district detention homes have been raised on the grounds that 
transporting children long distances for temporary care is impractical. How- 
ever, this is a relative matter, inasmuch as there are police officers who object to 
taking children a mile or two from their headquarters, while others consider it 
routine to transport children who need detention care from 50 to 200 miles in 
geographically large counties. A system of district detention homes in the aver- 
age State should not require transporting children such distances. Moreover, 
since most counties are under 50,000 in population, there would be relatively 
few occasions in which such transportation would be required for detention. 

Another objection which has been raised is that the use of a district facility by 
a number of different county juvenile courts would present jurisdictional prob- 
lems. If this objection is valid, these jurisdictional problems would have become 
evident where district detention already exists. Such is not the case. Small 
counties without detention homes of their own are making use of already estab- 
lished detention facilities in other counties, in such States as New York, Mich- 
igan, Virginia, Ohio, and Oregon. A central detention facility is used in New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Delaware. In States where the statutes positively 
prohibit placing children under juvenile court age in jail, the use of district 
detention by the various jurisdictions has not been found impractical. 


FEDERAL AND STATE ACTION REQUIRED 


The Federal Government and all but half a dozen States have failed to accept 
any responsibility for jail and substandard detention care for children, which 
smaller counties can do nothing about. A State agency ought to be given legal 
responsibility to accomplish the following: 
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1. Set standards for detention care, provide detention consulting services, State 
inspection of detention homes with published reports. 

2. rants State subsidies to county detention homes meeting basic recommended 
stan 

8. Encourage the development of a joint detention home owned by one county, 
but serving other counties on a per diem basis, by providing a State subsidy for 
construction. 

4. Construct and operate district detention homes for the use of geographically 
— counties, each too small to justify constructing and maintaining its own 


We can only expect counties of 100,000 or over to develop approved detention 
homes and avoid the use of jails until such time as the State establishes approved 
district detention homes or the Federal Government recognizes that children in 
our jails is a national disgrace and provides funds to the States to correct it. 
With a detention home at hand the police soon find it a convenient place to dump 
children picked up for delinquency. The answer to the problem lies in more 
active control of detention admissions by the juvenile court and coordinated 
police and probation practices. Responsibility for detention clearly lies with 
the juvenile court whose jurisdiction should attach at the time a child is taken 
into custody, as provided in the National Probation and Parole Association’s 
Standard Juvenile Court Act. 


PLANNING FOR DETENTION 


Counties planning to build new detention facilities should seek the professional 
guidance of the National Probation and Parole Association. As a guide to the 
steps which should be taken in planning detention homes: 

1. Bniist the participation of the community social planning council or a citizen 
committee, the nucleus of which may later serve as an advisory committee. 
Planning should involve not only agencies immediately concerned, but related 
agencies. The detention of children is a community problem and should be met 
with well-advised community action. 

2. Clearly distinguish between detention and shelter care. Prov'de temporary 
shelter care (for children who do not require secure custody) in sul)sidized foster 
family homes, receiving homes, or in larger communities, small temporary care 
institutions with supporting casework staff. 

3. Secure basic statistical data including existing annual capacity, usual oc- 
cupancy, and length of stay. 

4. Evaluate the policies and practices of the police and the juvenile court as 
they relate to the use of detention in the light of approved National Probation 
and Parole Association standards and goals. 

5. Examine the adequacy of probation services to see if sufficient staff is 
available to interview children before they are detained, rather than determin- 
ing the need for detention after they have already been detained by the police. 

6. Examine the adequacy of other community services for children to see 
where lacks in services have failed to check family and child maladjustments 
which lead to delinquency and the necessity of detention. 

7. Examine county population trends and consider these in the light of reduced 
use of detention resulting from improved practices and added services where 
needed. 

Extreme variation in the use of detention in comparable communities clearly 
shows that some police departments and juvenile courts use detention either as 
a convenience, as a panic reaction to the child’s offense, or as a punishing de- 
vice. In other jurisdictions, if a delinquent child needs to be removed from 
his home but does not require secure custody, emergency foster homes are 
used. It is not coincidental that where detention is used sparingly, it is usually 
found that other social services to children are well developed. 


NEW CONCEPTS 


A 2-year survey of detention and shelter care in California soon to be pub- 
lished points out the importance of providing protective services to children 
while they are in the community before delinquency and parental neglect re- 
quire court action. Detention homes are necessary. If properly used, properly 
designed, and properly staffed, they need not be necessary evils. However, we 
must stop thinking of delinquency in terms of coddling on the one hand or of 
retaliation on the other. We must see delinquency as a social sickness calling 
for direct treatment by strengthening family casework and counseling services 
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in the community and strengthening probation and detention services available 


to the courts. To achieve this goal, a long-term job of public education lies 
ahead. 





ExursitT No. 9 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, 
N. Y., on S. 1455 anp Simiar BILts TO ConTROL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The National Probation and Parole Association is a nonprofit, voluntary, na- 
tional agency which for approximately 35 years has provided consultation to 
and made studies of community services and programs related to juvenile de- 
linquency. Through the committee on law of its board of trustees, it has re- 
viewed §. 1455 and several other bills to similar effect and offers the following 
observations on them. 

1. The experience of our association is that these bills would, if enacted, 
serve a useful und important puropse in the nationwide effort to deal with the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 

2. There are aproximately 3,500 probation officers serving in juvenile courts, 
most of them without the essential professional training in a school of social 
work. The need is for no less than 20,000 officers, properly trained. She com- 
mittees should consider that our criminal courts also have jurisdiction over 
youthful offenders. The number and training of probation officers in these 
courts is as far from the need as is the situation with respect to juvenile court 
officers. It is clear that since these courts deal with the most disturbed young 
offenders in our communities, the training of probation officers should receive 
top priority consideration. 

3. With respect to research, it is our belief that what is needed is a basic 
research plan formulated by the Federal Government, and maintained by it. 
Under this plan and as a part of it, grants should be made available within the 
States and to the States. Such a comprehensive approach is not authorized 
in the present bills. Grants made available as under the present bills would 
have greater value and meaning as part of an overall plan. 

Such a program would have a scope which no single State would be likely 
to undertake either through its own resources or with Federal assistance. In 
support and as part of an overall comprehensive research plan, the support 
to the State research programs would have increased significance. 

4. We endorse the grants to the States for assistance in planning and for 
direct services and special projects, in view of the present backwardness and 
lack of adequate facilities in many communities. 

We stress, however, the need for greatest concentration of Federal funds 
first for training of personnel, and second for research. 

5. In the light of the existing need, it is our view that the proposed appro- 
priations should be increased substantially. 

6. We endorse the proposal to establish a Federal advisory council on ju- 
venile delinquency. The advice and interest of a sizable, responsible citizen 
committee can bring to the Department, at little cost, the points of view of 
many agencies and individuals carrying a considerable part of the work done 
to stem delinquency. At the same time, comprising individuals and represent- 
ing agencies of important prestige, the council would be able to assist materially 
in public interpretation of problems and remedies. 





(Supplemental statement submitted by Mr. Sherwood Norman for 
inclusion in the record.) 


Exursit No. 10 


STATEMENT ON JUVENILE DETENTION BY SHERWOOD NORMAN, DIRECTOR OF DETEN- 
TION SERVICES, NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION 


WHAT DETENTION IS 


Juvenile detention is the temporary care of children and youth in restricting 
facilities pending disposition by the juvenile court or their return to another 
jurisdiction or agency. 

Detention is for the protection of the child and the community. 

It is not for the shelter of dependent and neglected children. 
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It is not for punishment or retaliation. 

It is not for the purpose of rehabilitation, although it should begin the process. 

It is not for psychotic children or for those who require longer term clinical 
study. 

It is not for material witnesses who could be held in shelter (unrestricting) 
facilities. 

It is not for the convenience of police or probation officers. 

It is not a substitute for probation or other child welfare services. 

Juvenile detention is the focal point of delinquency. To it come children 
with whom parents, teachers, and community agencies have failed. At this 
point the child’s belief in himself is usually shattered or distorted. The deten- 
tion experience should begin the process of rehabilitation. It can demonstrate 
to the child a new and constructive concept of authority, or it can contribute to 
his delinquency by giving him delinquency status and pushing him further from 
the treatment he needs. It usually does the latter. 


DETENTION IN THE UNITED STATES TODAY 


I believe the subcommittee knows that the detention of children throughout 
the United States today is a national disgrace; that over 100,000 children from 
7 to 17 are held in police lockups and in county jails, most of which are unfit 
for Federal prisoners. It makes little difference whether or not they are 
separated from adult prisoners. Youngsters get an education in crime behind 
bars. 

Children in jail live in a state of enforced idleness. Often they are placed 
in solitary confinement. When held with other juveniles they are usually 
without supervision of any kind so that older, sophisticated youngsters physically 
and sexually abuse younger children and there is no one to hear their cries. 
Murders and suicides have occurred as a result of this situation, which is the 
usual situation for the detention of children throughout the country. 

The principal reason for this state of affairs is that in our efforts to localize 
the treatment of delinquents we have given responsibility for juveniles to 
courts of lower jurisdiction, the county and probate courts instead of courts 
of general jurisdiction which would permit State or circuit court coverage. 
Most county courts cannot get the professional probation and detention services 
needed to cope with seriously disturbed delinquents. 

At least 2,500 counties in the United States have too few children who need 
detention to justify the construction and staffing of the specially designed, 
fireproof, secure but non-jail-like detention facilities required. As long as small 
counties must be responsible for providing their own probation and detention 
services, we are unlikely to see much change in this situation. 

A number of counties have attempted to solve the problem by providing make- 
shift facilities in private homes, hospitals, county institutions, and courthouses. 
Nearly all these makeshift detention facilities are either firetraps, children’s 
jails or unrealistic “homes” where the mom and pop in charge are able to hold 
only the “nice” delinquents, while more disturbed and disturbing youngsters, 
who most need skilled help, are sent to the jail. The fact is that 95 percent of 
our juvenile jurisdictions still use county jails or operate childrens’ jails known 
as detention homes. 

These facilities fail to offer the detention services necessary to counteract the 
damaging effects of confining delinquents together at a crucial time in their 
lives. 

Until there is a change in juvenile court jurisdiction, or unless the State par- 
ticipates in developing a system of regional or district detention homes, which 
will be described later, little can be done to correct the situation in counties of 
under 100,000 population. 

For larger counties there is growing evidence of a more constructive approach 
to the detention of children. Although these counties represent only 5 percent 
of the juvenile court jurisdictions, they include ——— (sic) percent of the popu- 
lation. 


WHAT NPPA HAS BEEN DOING ABOUT IT 


The National Probation and Parole Association has been actively engaged in 
improving detention conditions since 1945, when it made a nationwide survey 
of the best detention homes to be found in order to develop some standards in 
this field. The publications, Detention for the Juvenile Court and Design and 
Construction of Detention Homes for the Juvenile Court, have been used widely 
throughout the country, together with direct field consultation services which 
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are offered by the association without charge. The detention standards stress 
the importance of special control over admissions, a specially designed building, 
and professionally directed staff. 

During the past 12 years, NPPA detention services have involved State and 
local detention surveys, field visits, analysis of detention home plans and other 
forms of detention consultation. Five significant developments have emerged: 

A clearer definition of juvenile detention. 

A new type of architecture. 

A new concept of program and staff requirements. 

Special procedures for controlling admissions. 

State responsibility toward regional detention. 


A CLEARER DEFINITION OF DETENTION 


A clearer definition of detention as distinct from shelter care has become gen- 
erally accepted. The “all-purpese institution” for dependent and neglected as 
well as delinquent children, under the misnomer of ‘detention home,” is no 
longer regarded as sound. To our knowledge, less than half a dozen out of the 
100 detention homes constructed during the past 10 years have included facilities 
for dependent and neglected children. The definition which introduces this 
statement is standard. 

A NEW TYPE OF ARCHITECTURE 


A new type of architecture has been tested during the past 10 years in nearly 
100 buildings, especially designed and constructed for the detention of children. 
Each new building has replaced a county jail or makeshift detention facility 
and has, in some respects, embodied the concepts set forth in the Design and Con- 
struction of Detention Homes for the Juvenile Court. 

Between 1950 and 1957 California alone has spent over $17 million on 
detention home construction. The Riverside, Calif., facility won an architectural 
award. Lane County, Eugene, Oreg., has just erected one of the finest small 
juvenile court and detention homes in the country. Portland, Seattle, and 
Denver each have new detention homes, while the Midwest has been notable 
in erecting a number of small 20-bed facilities for boys and girls which have 
proved successful in meeting sound standards of detention care. The cost 
of detention facilities runs up to $25 per square foot, since it is comparable to 
mental hospital construction. Twenty-bed facilities, such as found in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Des Moines, Kansas City, Kans.; Canton, and Lorain, Ohio; 
South Bend, and Monroe, La., cost between $200,000 and $350,000 to build. 

Family type detention homes for less than 15 children are recommended for 
an individual county only as a stopgap measure until regional detention homes 
serving groups of counties can be constructed. 

Characteristic of nearly all the new detention homes is their division into 
group units of less than 16 individual sleeping rooms adjacent to a unit 
living area, with at least 100 square feet for each child for quiet, project, and 
active programs. These units are designed with maximum visual control, non- 
jail-like security features and interview rooms for casework and clinical 
services. Nearly all of the recently built detention homes have medical and 
school facilities and a rumpus room or gymnasium separate from the living 
quarters. 

The new detention home in Boston, like New York City Youth House, includes 
a swimming pool. Philadelphia was the first large city to construct a detention 
home for small segregated units of less than 16 children within the same 
building, but with quick access to centralized dining, school, and activity areas 
and offices for medical, psychiatric, and casework staff easily accessible to the 
units. Toledo has 4 separate group units with a maximum of 11 children 
in each. 

Detroit has a $4% million building in the planning stage with small sized 
units and larger activity areas within the units, in addition to centralized ac- 
tivity areas. 

Indianapolis is now constructing a unique $2 million, all air-conditioned, 
juvenile court and detention home, using the same principles of design but in 
a unique, compact, single-story structure. 

A number of the California juvenile halls have also used sound principles 
of design except that the population of their group units is large, and a spread- 
out arrangement of buildings or group units makes staff supervision and 
professional services to children within the units extremely difficult. 
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The specially designed, attractive, non-jail-like but secure detention home 
building is here to stay. Its activity and living areas need to be enlarged and 
its outdoor play areas need to be better designed and better equipped. How- 
ever, it has already more than proved its value in providing for better super- 
vision, better program, less tension among the children, and safer working con- 
ditions for the staff. 

A new concept of program and staff requirements has gone beyond the care 
and custody function. It is increasingly recognized that children cannot merely 
be stored for the court. They require more than alert round-the-clock super- 
vision ; they require a program with clearly defined objectives. These objectives 
as promulgated by NPPA are: 

1. Physical care and secure custody which fosters growth and minimizes 
the damaging effects of confinement. 

2. Study and observation of the detained child to provide a professional 
report to the probation department and the court regarding the child’s 
strong points, weaknesses, and needs as observed by the detention staff 
and interpreted by the detention social worker and the clinical staff 
serving the detention facility and the court. 

8. Satisfying and constructive individual and group activities indoors 
and out, without which society has little right to take over the function 
of parents who failed, and without which study of the child in detention is 
not valid. A varied, well-balanced program of school, quiet and active, and 
routine and creative activities, without which detention care is likely to 
be destructive; group discussion adapted to the special needs and capabili- 
ties of disturbed children in confinement and preferably under the direction 
of a social group worker. 

4. Individual guidance through social casework which helps the child 
use the detention experience to better understand himself and come to grips 
with his problems. 

Application of the above standards in terms of staff and program can be best 
seen in the youth houses of New York City and Newark, N. J. However, other 
detention homes have made remarkable progress in achieving them. 

Public school systems in an increasing number of communities have been 
accepting their responsibility under the law to provide schoo] programs for 
detained children, regardless of their stay. Instead of retired or substitute 
teachers, training in special education is now required in more and more deten- 
tion home schools. The 12-month program is a reality, and a number of deten- 
tion home schools have become a special resource for the public school system to 
develop techniques of handling difficult youngsters. 

Good detention schools are reported in New York City, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Los Angeles, and Oakland, Calif. Most of the 
California juvenile halls have public school programs within them. Special 
conferences between detention administrators and school principals are held, 
and there is close cooperation between the detention committee of the State 
probation and parole association, the State consultant on detention and the State 
department of education. In general, detention home schools in the caliber of 
their programs and in their handling of behavior are generally far in advance 
of the planned activities during the nonschool hours of detained children. 

Staff for detention homes is moving away from residential personnel toward 
the 40-hour workweek. This has added tremendously to the size of detention 
staffs. (It takes 5 persons to fill 1 position around the clock for 168 hours 
per week, including vacations, sick leave, national holidays, etc.) It has also 
added to operational costs. While increase in staff is in line with present-day per- 
sonnel standards, lack of sufficient increase in salary has tended to lower the 
quality of personnel and make for considerable turnover. Trained personnel 
for group counselors directly in charge of children is out of the question for 
some time, but untrained personnel should be under the close direction of persons 
with training in social casework and social group work. Except in the very 
smallest homes this cannot be done by probation officers, nor even by the deten- 
tion home superintendent responsible. 

Most of the better detention homes today employ one or more recreation 
directors or specialists in such activities as sports, dramatics, music, and arts. 
Some are secured by volunteers supervised by staff persons. The Essex County 
Youth House employs two professionally trained social group workers in addition 
to recreation personnel. 

The most significant gain in detention has been the development of treatment 
services within the detention home and observation and study of the child by 
trained personnel. This does not mean that the detention home is being used 
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as a treatment resource or as a study home. It does mean that children under 
juvenile court age, who are sick enough to require secure custody, are sick enough 
to receive individual and group treatment by the best trained personnel avail- 
able. It does mean that day-to-day observation of the detained child is evaluated 
by a qualified person and made available to the probation officer and the court. 
A child entering the detention homes of Buffalo, Indianapolis, Toledo, and De- 
troit, as well as the New York and Newark Youth Houses, is assured of the ear 
of a trained worker within the institution who is not responsible for the super- 
vision of a group or the administration of the detention home. Before behavior 
problems become acute they are often avoided by careful planning of program, 
and the judicious use of casework. When behavior crises occur, the caseworker 
is present within the institution to work through the problem with the child and 
help him understand himself with relation to it. As gatherer and interpreter 
of information from the school, group counselor, chaplain, recreation staff, and 
even the cook, the social caseworker is in a unique position to evaluate the 
child’s strengths, problems, and potentialities. This information is invaluable 
to the probation officer with whom the detention caseworker frequently confers. 
The detention caseworker is concerned with the child’s adjustment within the 
detention home, and as part of the detention staff, works closely with the group 
supervisor. The caseworker’s training also makes it possible to identify a 
child’s need for clinical study on the basis of observation within the detention 
home. With the social caseworker and the social group worker teamed up with 
a consulting psychiatrist, the treatment or social-service unit in the detention 
facility is the best guaranty against delinquency contagion. It is also the best 
guaranty against indiscriminate and damaging isolation—the modern substitute 
for corporal punishment. More important of all, social service units in deten- 
tion homes make possible a degree of inservice training not otherwise achieved. 
A growing number of detention homes of all sizes have successfully employed 
one or more trained social workers on their staff, and either employ their own 
psychiatrist or use court or community clinical services. , 
It must be made clear that the casework and clinical services in detention 
do not justify detaining children for study who do not require secure custody. 


The detention home cannot be a substitute for the longer term diagnostic and 
treatment center. 


SPECIAL PROCEDURES FOR CONTROLLING ADMISSIONS 


Special procedures for controlling admissions are developing—but too slowly. 
New buildings tend to stimulate the overuse of detention so that many children 
are detained who might better have been left in the custody of their parents. 

Advances in the detention care of children bid fair to be wiped out if juvenile 
courts fail to take the initiative in controlling detention admissions. Police de- 
tentions of 2 to 5 days or longer, in which children are held by law-enforcement 
officers without authorization by the juvenile court, result in many children 
being detained unnecessarily. Not only is unnecessary detention damaging to 
the child in giving him delinquency status and further reason to fight the world, 
but it fills the detention home with a constant turnover of many as yet un- 
sophisticated boys and girls. When this occurs, the program cannot be geared 
to the more disturbed youngsters who require secure custody pending court 
disposition. 

Studies of detention practices show that in some parts of the country the 
number of children detained, including those being held only overnight, is less 
than 5 percent of the total referred to the court for delinquency; in other sec- 
tions, with comparable police-to-court referral practice, more children are de- 
tained and released than are referred to the court for delinquency. Local cus- 
tom rather than thoughtful policy appears to be the reason for the difference. 

NPPA field studies have shown that where the rate of detaining is high, special 
probation staff, special procedures, and cooperative efforts on the part of court 
and law-enforcement agencies can bring the rate down. Fears that some chil- 
dren will not be detained who ought to be have usually proved unfounded, es- 
pecially when effective casework with the undetained youngster is applied. The 
experience of communities that have low rates of detention shows that nonde- 
tained children, like adult offenders out on bail, rarely run away or commit 
other offenses pending court disposition. 

The development of well-staffed intake units within the probation departments 
of juvenile courts is a recent trend which holds promise for more effective con- 
trol over detention admissions. Some of these units have personnel on duty 
or on call after court hours to interview child and parents and determine whether 
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the child should be held in detention or released in the custody of his parents 
pending court hearing. Where court intake units have worked closely with law- 
enforcement agencies, a better mutual understanding of police problems and 
juvenile court practice has resulted. 


DEVELOPMENTS ON THE STATE LEVEL 


The large number of counties unable to provide detention services because of 
the small size of their jurisdictions clearly places a responsibility upon the State. 
So far only one State, Connecticut, has accepted this responsibiilty with respect 
to its juvenile court, probation, and detention services. Through its State 
juvenile court, well-controlled intake to regional detention facilities is provided 
regardless of the size of the community in which a child is apprehended. Thus, 
for 15 years the Connecticut State Juvenile Court has never found it necessary 
to place a child in jail. There is much to be done in this area, for America’s 
lockup complex is tending to make delinquent youngsters indifferent to police 
arrest and routine detention. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY AND REGIONAL DETENTION 


State responsibility for developing better standards and bringing about re- 
gional detention is gaining ground. California has had a State consultant on 
detention since 1945; Virginia since 1950; and New York has acquired one just 
this year. Three States, New York, Michigan, and Virginia, reimburse coun- 
ties for detention care but provide no clearly defined standards of detention for 
them to meet. Only Ohio has developed satisfactory State standards for deten- 
tion. California is now in the process of developing them. 

Regional detention has always existed whenever one county makes its deten- 
tion home available to others on a courtesy or per diem basis. However, this is 
no satisfactory method of providing detention service to small counties. Judges 
change, detention facilities become filled, and the small county has no appeal 
if the quality of detention care is poor. 

In over 50 years of juvenile courts, 2 or more counties have never yet com- 
bined to construct their own detention home, even though permissive legisla- 
tion in several States has encouraged it. This method of obtaining regional de- 
tention appears to be unsatisfactory. 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Delaware have State-operated detention 
homes, while Maryland is in the process of constructing one. The Connecticut 
State Juvenile Court operates its own regional detention homes and is the only 
State which can boast that it has never had a child in jail during the past 15 
years. The Massachusetts Youth Service Board, a State agency, has been given 
responsibility by the legislature to construct and operate regional detention 
homes for the use of local juvenile courts. Gradually, jail detention is disap- 
pearing in Massachusetts and clinical services are being provided for children 
detained in regional detention homes so that study may take place before, rather 
than after, court disposition. 

Regional detention raises some questions. Will it hamper police investigation 
or the scheduling of court hearings? Will the transportation of the few chil- 
dren who need to be detained be too expensive? These problems have been 
worked out satisfactorily through arrangements with local and State police 
cooperating with the juvenile court and the State agency. The State’s money 
is better spent on a few gallons of gasoline and sufficient manpower to diagnose 
and treat youth in trouble than on jail-like detention which cages them as 
though they were adult criminals. 


NEW STANDARDS 


The National Probation and Parole Association’s 12 years of experience in 
detention consultation and study throughout the Nation has been brought to 
bear in Standards for the Detention of Children and Youth, to be published in 
1958. These standards cover admission control, detention care, planning and 
building detention facilities, and regional detention. They are intended to serve 
not as a rigid blueprint, but as a guide to communities to help them avoid pit- 
falls and to plan with the experience of other communities behind them. 

The National Probation and Parole Association has worked closely with the 
United States Children’s Bureau and other national agencies in developing the 
detention standards. They have been subjected to critical review by leading 
detention home administrators throughout the country, juvenile court judges, 
and outstanding professional people in closely related fields. 
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DETENTION AND COMMUNITY PLANNING 


Nowhere does a community’s detention picture come into focus as sharply 
as when children are detained for the court. Behind the type of care, behind 
the rate of detaining, and behind the length of stay, lie the adequacy, inade- 
quacy, or complete lack of related community services for troubled children. 

To plan for a detention home without examining the police, casework, clinical, 
and child-care resources of the community and the State, is shortsighted plan- 
ning indeed, for there is usually a direct relationship between them and the 
detention of children. 

If citizens have a stake in their delinquency problem, they have a stake in 
planning services required to meet it. Experience of the past 50 years has 
shown how unlikely it is to expect any substantial progress without citizen action. 
We cannot rely on judges or other public officials to do the job alone. Well- 
informed citizen groups with professional staff for guidance and working closely 
with the agencies concerned can go far beyond seeing that a good detention home 
is available. They can make sure that overemphasis on detention is avoided ; 
that the court’s probation staff is well-enough staffed to control intake through 
cooperation with law-enforcement agencies and after-court-hours service where 
needed. They can make sure that the detention program has specific objectives 
in its care of children and that a sufficient staff of well-qualified personnel is 
employed. Above all, a citizens group can rally support for greater State 
responsibility in setting standards, providing consultation to local communities, 
and building and operating regional detention homes where satisfactory facil- 
ities are lacking. There is nothing which teamwork between well-informed 


citizens and professionals cannot accomplish but we need to set our sights high. 
This is the hope of the future. 


FEDERAL AND STATE HELP NEEDED 


Experience with 50 years of juvenile courts has shown that we are unlikely 
to expect substantial progress without informed citizen action. We cannot rely 
on judges or other public officials to do the job alone. However, citizens are going 
to need help from the States and from the Federai Government if the blight of 
jail and cold-storage detention for our troubled and troubling children is to be 
wiped out. Therefore, any action by the Government of the United States to 
provide matching funds to States or any other constructive assistance on this 
problem is respectfully suggested. 


(The following article was submitted by Mr. Sherwood Norman for 
inclusion in the record.) 


Exutstr No. 11 
[From the NPPA News, January 1957, vol. 36, No. 1] 
REGIONAL DETENTION CENTERS 
(By Sherwood Norman) 


(This is the third article of a series on detention prepared by Sherwood 
Norman, NPPA Director of Detention Services. The next article, Who Should 
Be Detained ?, will appear in the March issue.—Ed. ) 


The incarceration of children and youth awaiting court hearings in the United 
States is a national disgrace. 

Nobody knows exactly how many youngsters are confined in jail-like places of 
detention, but the 1950 census counted 6,681 boys and girls of 18 and under in 
jail on a single day. Well over 100,000 children awaiting juvenile court hear- 
ings are annually incarcerated in jails and police lockups for lack of proper 
detention facilities. 


NO MORE MAKESHIFTS 


The answer to the problem does not lie in creating more makeshift children’s 
jails—like those often found in private homes, courthouses, homes for the aged, 
mental hospitals, and even in homes for dependent and neglected children, many 
of them firetraps—and calling them detention homes. We already have too 
many detention rooms, secured with a steel door (which has an opening through 
which to shove food) and bars or heavy screens over the windows. 
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Such jail-like detention makes the hostile youngster more hostile and the 
withdrawn more withdrawn, and pushes the treatable child further from the 
reach of treatment. Yet it is no solution to build modern detention homes unless 
these homes have staff for program, for guidance, and for short-term clinical 
study. 

STUDY AND TREATMENT PROGRAM 


Delinquent children need secure custody. They require not leniency, which 

. eauses them to thumb their noses at society; not destructive punishment, which 

gives them cause for even greater resentment and hostility when they return to 

the community; not custodial care, which merely holds them in purgatory. 
They need an immediate treatment program. 

This calls for a special building, secure but not jail-like, with sufficient space 
to invite activity, not to encourage idleness. It calls for professional staff to 
provide schooling, recreation, clinical services, and guidance. Groups should be 
kept small, with the children separated by age and problem as far as possible. 
A report to the court, throwing light on the offender’s strengths and potentiali- 
ties as well as his problems, is important. Few juvenile courts have such 
detention service. 

THE SMALL COUNTY’S PROBLEM 


It is not hard to see why. Our country is made up of over 2,500 small county 
jurisdictions which detain too few children to justify constructing a specially 
designed fireproof building, let alone employing the staff required for good deten- 
tion care and clinical study. Many sizable communities have no trained case- 
workers, psychologists, or psychiatrists; smaller communities have even more 
difficulty providing such professional services. 

Various “solutions” to this problem of the small county which cannot afford 
its own detention service have been proposed. 

1. Use of the detention homes of larger counties by the smaller counties, on a 
per diem basis. This type of cooperative regional detention works satisfactorily 
where a good detention home is conveniently located, willing to share its facili- 
ties, and not forced to cut off such courtesy use by overcrowding or a whim of 
the county administration. 

2. Construction and operation of a joint facility by two or more counties. 
This has never yet been achieved, because intercounty cooperation is so difficult 
to get. It cannot be relied on to solve most counties’ difficulties. 

8. State construction and State operation of strategically located regional de- 
tention homes—the only practical solution. 


STATE OPERATED REGIONAL DETENTION 


This plan, in operation in Connecticut for 15 years, has eliminated the use of 
jails for children. But Connecticut has a State juvenile court, which can bring 
equally good judicial and probation services to every community, however small. 
Is regional detention practical for county juvenile courts? 

Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Maryland have allowed their 
training schools (for delinquents) to be used for children awaiting court hear- 
ings. This is most unsatisfactory, but it has proved that a central detention 
center can serve separate county courts. 

Massachusetts is the first State to construct and operate a regional detention 
home for children awaiting disposition in local courts. Delaware has almost 
completed a State-constructed detention home; Maryland has one in the plan- 
ning stage. The objective in each case is uniformly good detention and diag- 
nostic service throughout the State. 

Regional detention raises some questions: Will it hamper police investigations 
or the scheduling of court hearings? How expensive will be the transportation 
of the few children who need to be detained? ‘These problems have been 
worked out satisfactorily. The State’s money is better spent on a few gallons 
of gasoline and sufficient manpower to diagnose and treat youth in trouble 
than on jail-like detention which cages them as though they were confirmed 
criminals. 

Throughout the country busy county judges with juvenile court jurisdiction 
are forced to sanction the use of jails and jail-like detention for lack of proper 
regional facilities. Public support from organized grouns is needed to assist 
these judges to spotlight the damaging effects of improper detention. 

The State, too, must be jolted into taking responsibility. Special consultants 
on detention should be employed ; statewide standards need to be set up, and no 
subsidies should be granted to counties unless those standards are met. (At 
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present some States subsidize county detention but do not enforce any stand- 
ards. ) 


Only State-operated regional study-detention homes can practically replace 
improper detention in counties too small to build and operate their own facility. 
Only informed citizen action is likely to bring this about. 

Mr. Norman. Any bill in which the Federal Government can help 
the States to tackle this problem of delinquency is one that we cer- 
tainly would support. 

Now, I was delighted to hear Mr. Cohen’s presentation and Mr. 
Poe’s, because I feel in some way Mr. Cohen, through his courage, and 
I would also say the courage of Mr. Popper and the Board of Youth 
House, we have been able throughout the country to tell people that 
some of the theories which we very strongly believe in are actually 
being practiced, and this is a tremendous help in our work. 

Chairman Henninos. Not only are they being practiced, but that 
they work. 

Mr. Norman. That they work, yes indeed, and more and more com- 
munities are developing both buildings and staff and program which 
are in line with some of the things that are being done at Youth 
House. 

But the problem is tremendous throughout the country, as I know 
you gentlemen know only too well. The picture is one of 100,000, at 
least 100,000, boys and girls under the age of the usual juvenile court. 
New York State has its jurisdiction only up to 16. The other States, 
about three-fourths of them have their jurisdiction up to 18, and pos- 
sibly Senator Kefauver’s question as to whether this would be large 
enough was thinking of the States where the jurisdiction goes higher. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes. In my own State it is 17. 

Mr. Norman. Yes. It varies a little bit, and sometimes—— 

Chairman Hennines. What is it in Tennessee / 

Senator Kerauver. Eighteen, I believe. 

Mr. Norman. Yes. And sometimes it is boys up to 17 and girls to 
18, protecting the girls a little longer, and so on. 

However, this situation is not just a matter of building more deten- 
tion homes. It is not as simple as that. Frankly, I do not believe it 
can be helped very much until the States begin to take some real 
responsibility for what I think is a national disgrace, to have this 
many children behind the bars of jails such as pictured here. 

Chairman Hennings. These are pictures of cells, obviously. 

(The photos referred to are on file with the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Norman. Well, this, if you can imagine youngsters behind the 
bars of jail cells like this, Sa some that you really cannot imagine, 
this is the typical situation in, I would say, 2,500 jurisdictions 
throughout the country. 

Now, I put this high, at what seems to be high. Actually, it is a 
very conservative figure, because most counties, may I say, are really 
too small to build their own specially designed facilities. 

Senator Kerauver. You said 2,500. I think there are only 3,300 
counties all over the United States. 

Mr. Norman. That is correct. But I think you will find that there 
are 2,500 below the population of about 100,000, and except in ex- 
ceptional counties, counties below 100,000 population have too few 
children to justify putting up a specially designed fireproof build- 
ing, which is required for this purpose. 
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, Therefore, we have a situation throughout the country as a whole 
which has developed because, I frankly believe, no one has pointed it 
out. 

The judges, reluctant in some cases to put children behind bars of 
a jail, are in effect forced to do so when there is no other facility. 
And, as you may know, several States have State laws that actually 
forbid—Virginia, for example, which happens to come to mind— 
placing any child under the age of 14 in jail. 

and yet when a youngster of 13 or 12 is a menace to himself and 
to society, a judge is sometimes forced to place a child behind bars, 
breaking the State law, which the child has himself broken. 

Senator Keravuver. On that point, Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
question ? 

Mr. Norman. Yes. 

Senator Keravuver. We found an alarming situation some time 
back that in most of the jurisdictions, they still either place children, 
youth, in jails with regular criminals, or, if they do have separate 
Pear they are no different from what you see here, that is, the same 
ind of facility that you put hardened criminals in. 

Has that situation improved substantially within the last few 
years? Can you tell us what percentage of youthful offenders are 
put in prisons with hardened criminals? 

Mr. Norman. No, because there are several questions involved 
here, one a matter of statistics. We do not even know—we talk so 
much about delinquency, but we haven’t yet, as I know you know, 
developed the statewide statistics which will tell us exac' ly what the 
picture is. 

Very few States have developed those. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Do you not think, Mr. Norman—we went 
into that some years ago—statistics on the subject would be so un- 
reliable because of the variable in age? 

Mr. Norman. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. And because of cases being handled outside 
of court ? 

Mr. Norman. Yes. 

Chairman Henntnos. Or because of adjustments being made at a 
police station by the family, or political intervention ? 

Mr. Norman. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. I am always wary when looking at any sta- 
tistics on this subject, really. 

Mr. Norman. Well, except that we can get statistics of any child 
under a certain age, with perhaps a few exceptions because the child 
lied about his age, perhaps, we can get statistics to show at least how 
many entered the jail and were registered in the jail. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, you can show that, certainly. 

Mr. Norman. There are many we cannot show that were held in 

lice station lockups. That is one of the most difficult things. 

erefore, our figure of 100,000 is an estimate, and we feel it is a 
conservative estimate from what our fieldmen have discovered. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Yes. 

Mr. Norman. Going back to this problem you raised, Senator, not 
only youngsters who are hardened offenders, but children who have 
not even committed any offense whatsoever—dependent and neglected 
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children—are held in jails, and some of them with the hardened adutt 
offenders. 

Now, this situation is simply because child welfare services, board- 
ing homes, and so forth, have not been developed, and the jail is the 
only place of shelter. 

Of course, the youngster is not locked up, but being in the cor- 
ridor of a jail, he is still behind bars. 

This is a child welfare problem, we feel. Detention is for young- 
sters who need secure custody, and I would like to address myself to 
that. The other is rather a side issue. 

Again, I would like to answer one other phase of your question, 
Senator. Frankly, from what we have seen, we think it is a relatively 
unimportant matter as to whether a youngster is held with adult 
offenders or separately. Now, before you raise an exclamation mark, 


‘let me explain why. 


When youngsters are held separate from adults, they are usually 
put. in the women’s division of the jail. As soon as some women 
come into these small jails, the youngsters are moved out into the 
adult sections, so that they are as always at some time going to 
be held with adults. 

The problem of holding youngsters in a separate part of the jail is 
pretty serious sometimes, because holding them in an entirely separate 
part of the jail usually means far away from any supervision, even 
that afforded by other adult prisoners, and you have older, aggressive 
youngsters of 16 and 17 who have been apprehended for assault, 
abusing and assaulting younger children, and there is no one to 
hear their cries. 

This is pretty typical. It is not unusual. 

I think that what we need to do is to get the children out of jails 
completely, and I think this is a national concern as weil as a State 
concern, and there are very few States, so far, that have made any 
move toward solving the problem. 

The problem, however, is not as simple as just getting the children 
out of the jails. If it stopped there, it would be relatively easy. We 
can always find a house and fix it up, remodel it, and this is what 
many communities have done, with the result we have jumped from 
the frying pan into the fire, and we have had youngsters in a fire- 
trap very often, handled by a mom and pop supervisor who lives 
in the place, who does not have the time, with all the housekeeping 
duties, to supervise them all the time, and you have this lack of 
supervision; plus the fact that the more disturbed youngsters who 
really need the kind of help that is being given at Youth House, and 
which I am delighted to hear is still carrying on with the program 
of retaining these youngsters in the program, these youngsters are 
relegated to the jail. 

And we say, “Why not? Why not send off the more hardened 
offenders to the jail, the hoodlums and the young criminals,” they 
have been called. 

Quite frankly, we think, and I am sure Mr. Cohen’s observations 
and others would bear us out, that if there is personnel to work with 
those youngsters, this is the time to do it, and not after they have 
become older and really hardened offenders. 

We think that to write them off is really a defeatist attitude, and 
we think that detention homes can be constructed and staffed not only 
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to retain them but to begin the process of rehabilitation with these 
youngsters. 

May I say that the case against jail detention is stronger today 
than it ever was before because of our knowledge of dealing with these 
disturbed children. To put them into the jail merely gives them the 
delinquency status which they themselves crave at the time. 

I think that we have to give these “Apert naam a different type of 
status, and we cannot do this mm a jail cell. 

Now, as far as where we go from the jail and how do we develop 
something other than these makeshift facilities, I do not know whether 
I can take the time to tell you personally about 1 or 2 of them. Would 
you care to hear them ¢ 

Chairman Henntnes. I would like very much to hear them. 

Mr. Norman. For example, one I recall quite vividly, it was in a 
Midwestern State, was below the ground level, had small windows 
not more than 10 inches wide, I would say, long, to just above the 
ground level, barred. The outside of the building was stone around 
the basement area, but it was a frame building above that. 

It was holding dependent and neglected children. They called it a 
detention home because the children were held for the court. 

Actually, it was a combination of child-welfare shelter and a deten- 
tion facility. 

The delinquents were held below ground, behind a door, a steel 
door, with an opening through which food was shoved. The matron 
in charge didn’t dare to enter the room when there were older delin- 
quents in it. Children of all ages were held in it. 

I would say it was not larger than 12 by 18 feet at the most. It 
had eight Army cots without springs, but with boards which were 
fitted where the springs would normally go, and very lumpy mat- 
tresses, believe me. 

They placed in this dungeon children awaiting juvenile court hear- 
ing who were supposed to be protected by the juvenile court ; and if any 
of the dependent children upstairs should misbehave a little or get 
out of line, they were threatened with being put in the dungeon below, 
and sometimes as young as 7- or 8-year-old children. 

Chairman Hennrnos. As it is called in the penitentiary, the hole. 

Mr. Norman. Right. You will find, by contrast, very nice homes. 
There are some not too far from this State where mom and pop have 
everything just like home, just as you would want to see it, and the 
windows are secured by detention screens, not jail-like, very pleasant 

You sort of wonder, though, how the more seriously disturbed 
delinquents can manage to keep everything in such apple-pie order. 
Of course, the answer is, they don’t. They are down in the jail. 
The detention home is reserved for the nice delinquents. 

We feel that this has got to be changed. It can only be changed 
by constructing and stafling the kind of detention homes which 
measure up to sound national standards which we have been trying 
to develop. 

And I am glad to report there are an increasing number of com- 
munities that have developed just such homes. They are not houses 
of detention. 

I was out at St. Paul just last week, where they dedicated a new 
detention home which I just wish you could see. It is a beauty. It 
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is comparable to this model over here, which is not of any particular 
community, but it is an ideal, a model-type detention home. 

This St. Paul facility 

Chairman Hennrnes. Is this one being constructed, or simply a 
projection ? 

Mr. Norman. This is designed simply to show the principles of de- 
signing a small detention home. 

Chairman Hennes. Yes. 

Mr. Norman. But there are many that have been constructed simi- 
lar to it; and the one at St. Paul, I would say, would be at least 
similar to it, equal to it. 

The problem, of course, is in staffing them with the kind of per- 
sonnel capable of responding to endlseehip with training in the 
field of social work. And this is an uphill battle: but here, too, we 
are beginning to develop detention homes throughout the country 
which are approaching the kind of standards that Frank Cohen and 
Youth House have developed here. 

I think maybe we might even be exceeding it in some respects, for 
this reason: That we have been very strong on keeping the groups 
that live in the dormitory—which, by the way, individual rooms is 
our standard, too—to a maximum of 15 children. There is one 
being built now in Akron, Ohio, where five girls, as you may re- 
member, murdered a matron several years ago. 

We made a surv ey there, and the bond issue for $1,500,000 was 
passed, and the building is now being designed. The maximum ca- 
pacity will be 12. 

Chairman Hennrnes. What is the source of your funds, Mr. 
Norman ¢ 

Mr. Norman. Our funds are primarily from private sources, indi- 
viduals who are members of the association and contribute small 
amounts. We have about 30,000 small contributors. 

Chairman Hennines. I contribute to a group known as the Mis- 
souri Association for Social Welfare which has the same objectives. 
Do you know anything about that er oup ¢ 

Mr. Norman. No; not except as it is a local organization, whereas 
ours is national. 

Chairman Henninoes. Yes. This is a State organization. 

Mr. Norman. And social welfare, of course, would cover a great 

range of activity. 

Chairman Hennrnes. They are specially interested in this prob- 
lem of jails and detention homes. 

Mr. Norman. I am very glad of it, because in Missouri there is 1 
community, I cannot name it right off, but I know I would recognize 
it if you w ould name it, which has planned its new facility for 9 other 
counties to use on a regional basis, and I wanted, before I closed, to 
bring out this possibility as a solution. 

Many people have suggested that several counties could combine 
and build a facility. This has never come about in 50 years of 
juvenile court. There are a few counties in northern Virginia that 
have the money set aside and are trying to find a site to do it. 

To my knowledge, this is the only ‘place in the country that has 
ever done it. California has had a law enabling counties to do it; 
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it has never taken advantage of it. Sothey have a detention home on 
one side of the river, and another one on the other, and each county 
has its own. 

The next possible step is this idea of being generous and opening a 
detention home to the use of surrounding counties. Lynchburg, Va., 
now is having a survey to determine if this is possible. 

However, there is—it has been done in many cases. However, it is 
not satisfactory, because judges change, the detention home gets filled 
up, and the situation is something over which the participating coun- 
ties have no control. 

So, we do not think this is any real solution to the problem. 

_ We think the only solution can come through some State participa- 
tion: 

First, by establishing a consultant and standard-setting services on 
the State level. 

At present there are none. California is trying to develop them. 
They have had a consultant for some time, and I am happy to report 
that New York State now has a consultant on detention. Unfortu- 
nately, the salaries paid are not as high as they should be, but still 
these people are doing a fine job, and it is a step. 

However, setting standards and providing subsidies, as is done in 
New York and Michigan and Virginia, does not solve the problem. 
It seems to me we must look to the State to actually construct and 
operate the regional detention facilities at strategic points throughout 
the State for the use of those counties too small to build and operate 
their own. ' 

This is practical in the sense that it is now being done in the State 
of Massachusetts; Maryland now has a detention home under con- 
struction or just about to be under construction; Delaware, I believe 
you know, has one. 

Chairman Hennrines. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Norman. And Connecticut has for 15 years kept children out 
of jails through the use of its regional detention homes. 

The State of Utah has a detention home which is not State-oper- 
ated, but it shows that even 150 miles away, counties are willing to 
send their youngsters to a satisfactory detention home instead of keep- 
ing them in their local jails, and it has worked. 

So we think that anything the Federal Government can do to stim- 
ulate the development of State initiative in this area in which counties 
are too small to develop their own detention homes will be a very real 
contribution. 

You may have other questions. I could talk a great deal about some 
of the standards. 

Chairman Henninos. I am sure you could, Mr. Norman. 

Mr. Norman. I know the time is short. 

Chairman Henninos. We would like to hear from you for several 
days if those days were available. 

he Chair is compelled to make this announcement with relation 
to the witnesses to follow: that we are running quite far behind, and 
we appreciate so much that all of you have come here to give us en- 
lightenment and help and guidance. If I may make this suggestion : 
if the statements are in writing, prepared texts, they can be made 
a part of the record, and if we could limit—I do not like to set an 
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arbitrary time limit on witnesses, but we have eight more witnesses 
scheduled for today, so I would just beseech other witnesses to bear 
in mind that fact, that we are going to be here 3 days, and we are 
trying to get as much as we can into the record, and we appreciate 
all the enlightenment, as I say, that you have given us. 

We could talk about this for days ol even weeks, indeed, and learn 
much from all of you. Unfortunately, time does go along. 

How far behind are we, Mr, Sullivan ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. We are somewhat behind. 

Chairman Hennines. Gentlemen, thank you very much. I want 
to say on behalf of the committee—Senator Kefauver, do you have any 
questions to ask these gentlemen, any further questions? 

Senator Keravver. I do not think so. Mr. Popper is here, and 
might like to say a word. 

Mr. Popper. i just want to express my thanks to you for permitting 
Mr. Cohen and Mr, Poe to present our philosophy of detention care 
to you for your consideration. 

Shatrinah Henninoas. I had understood, Mr. Popper—I did not 
mean to be rude—I had understood that you were at the table in your 
capacity 

Mr. Porrer. It is quite all right. 

Chairman Henninos (continuing). As chairman—— 

Mr. Porrrr. I was not needed. 

Chairman Hennings (continuing). But you were not to make a 
statement. 

Mr. Porrer. Mr. Cohen and Mr. Poe are well qualified. 

Senator Kerauver. You are chairman of the board of directors, 
just backing up your men; is that the idea, Mr. Popper? 

Mr. Porrrr. Yes, that is right, 

Chairman Henninos. You are doing a splendid work, gentlemen, 
and we are most grateful to you for coming and giving us this in- 
spiration and information. 

Our next witness, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Would Mr. James R. Dumpson please step forward? 
Mr. Dumpson was here this morning, and in view of the fact time ran 
out, we were not able to hear him. 

Chairman Henninoes. Iam sorry, Mr. Dumpson. 

As you see, these things go along, and people ask questions, and 
we all become very much interested in what all the witnesses have to 
sa 





Mr. Dumpson. I understand perfectly. 
Chairman Henninos. And I am sorry you had to return this after- 
noon, having been here this morning. 

You might tell us something about yourself, Mr. Dumpson, and then 
make such statement as you can give us. 

I know that you have written articles, I know that you have been 
assigned by the United Nations as adviser and chief of training in 
social welfare to the Government of Pakistan. 

Mr. Dumpson. That is correct. 

Chairman Henninos. And that you are now director of the bureau 
of child welfare, and have been since March 1955. 

Mr. Dumpson. That is right. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES R. DUMPSON, INCOMING FIRST DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER OF WELFARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Chairman Hennines. We are very glad to hear from you, Mr. 
Dumpson. 

Mr. Dumpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, the quickest way for me to submit my state- 
ment is to read it, which will not take more than 10 minutes. 

If I try to do it otherwise—— 

Chairman Hennines. You proceed in your own manner, Mr. 
Dumpson. 

I do not want to set any arbitrary limit on any of the ladies and 
gentlemen who have been good enough to come here and help us in 
these hearings. 

I just wanted to call your attention to the fact that we do run 
short of time because we have only 3 days, and many, many witnesses. 

Mr. Dumrson. Thank you. 

Chairman Hennines. That does not apply to you, sir. I am not 
singling you out. Counsel just reminded me we were running way 
behind time. Please peaneu, sir. 

Mr. Dumrson. In submitting to this committee this statement on 
one of the major contributions of the New York City’s Department of 
Welfare in the area of prevention, I believe it is important to sum- 
marize our conviction about the propriety of our role in delinquency 
prevention. 

We are committed to the proposition that sound family life and 
living is one of the most effective resources for preventing juvenile 
delinquency. It is the family that initially transmits to children the 
bases for behavior reactions, social attitudes, and ethical values. It 
is also the family, in the first instance, that is the incubator of the 
social and emotional stress that eventually lead to behavior which we 
call delinquent. 

In New York City, our youth board has established that 75 percent 
of our delinquent children come from only 1 percent of all the fami- 
lies in this city. This fact alone dramatizes the importance of turn- 
ing to the family unit if we are to hope to succeed in preventive 
efforts. 

The New York City Department of Welfare has a considerable de- 
+ of responsibility for 137,164 families with over 150,000 children. 

or 127,000 of these children—almost all of them are under 16 years 
of age—we provide the financial assistance that assures to them basic 
creature comforts. 

When one thinks of the problems that daily confront these families 
in double trouble or double jeopardy, one realizes that to the families 
themselves their difficulties must at times appear to be triple travail 
or quadruple quandaries even into the third and fourth generations. 

We believe that the city’s public welfare department has an oppor- 
tunity, indeed an obligation, to administer services designed to re- 
habilitate and strengthen socially healthy family living, to prevent 
family breakdown, and to assure for these 150,000 children protection 
against social and emotional damage—the kind of damage that most 
generally precedes antisocial behavior, 

This conviction leads us to urge that all levels of government par- 
ticipate in assuring that the public welfare program in New York 
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City has the variety of resources—adequate ogangeling staff, adequate 
assistance grants, and the complementary housing, health, and em- 
ployment services to translate into effective services our conviction 
about our broad responsibility to the families we are called upon to 
serve. 

This conviction about the preeminent importance of the family in 
prevention of social illness, of which juvenile delinquency is but one 
manifestation, led us to take steps to make more effective the efforts 
of all public agencies in dealing with the multiproblem families in 
New York City. 

The creation by the mayor of his interdepartmental committee on 
multiproblem families on recommendation of the commissioner of 
welfare was the result of several specific attempts by city departments 
to reverse total breakdown among a group of families in private hous- 
ing developments and in public housing projects. In one, the initial 
action was taken by the city department of buildings when complaints 
were received of tenant destruction, misuse, and failure to use prop- 
erly the property. 

Study of the situation clearly revealed that the tenants, many of 
whom were receiving public assistance, had problems that not only 
resulted in misuse of the property, but that threatened the health and 
welfare of the entire community. 

The close working together of the departments of buildings, wel- 
fare, health, sanitation, police, education, and the landlord and the 
local voluntary agencies, was clearly indicated. Leadership respon- 
sibility for coordinating rehabilitation activity with this group of 
troubled and troublesome families was accepted and continues to be 
carried by a neighborhood settlement house in the area. 

In the public housing project, impetus for coordinated activities 
with the problem Snmetios came from a detailed study done by the 
Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council of New York. After an 
assessment of the special needs of the problem families in this project, 
all of whom were threatened with eviction as undesirable tenants, 
major responsibility for coordinating the joint efforts of a number of 
public ana voluntary agencies with the housing manager was assumed 
by our department. In each instance, important conclusions became 
apparent for work with the seriously neglectful, deteriorating, dis- 
integrating families, and it is these conclusions which we think have 
significance for other public welfare departments throughout the 
country. 

1. That in no instance was housing, health, moral standards, or 
neglected children a single problem. Rather, we found that these 
families had a multiplicity of serious, interrelated problems, the overt 
expression of which might be, for example, vandalism, or juvenile de- 
linquency, or alcoholism, or marital problems. In other words, these 
were people and families in double trouble. The need for the con- 
certed action of many agencies with a variety of services became quite 
apparent. 

2. That these were families who had been known to a number of 
voluntary and public social agencies, each of whom had focused on a 
part of the family’s difficulties, but all of whom had repeatedly failed. 
The single agency approach did not reach the multiplicity of needs 
of these families. Information regarding families varied from 
agency to agency to the extent that the same family was often not 
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recognizable when presented to a committee of the agencies. We also 
discovered a deflection of the services of the agencies because there 
was a deplorable lack of primary responsibility on the part of any one 
agency for coordinating help to the family. 

3. That, in the public interest, and to make truly effective the pre- 
ventive and rehabilitative service of the community, primary initia- 
tive, in most instances, had to be taken by one agency. 

As a result of the department of welfare’s experience with the two 
mentioned projects, Welfare Commissioner Henry L. McCarthy rec- 
ommended to Sawer Robert Wagner the establishment of the inter- 
departmental committee. The mayor’s committee, established in 
Webtuary 1957, under the chairmanship of the commissioner of wel- 
fare, included the appointed heads of 12 city departments: health, 
education, housing, police, courts, hospitals, buildings, parole, youth 
board, mental-health board, and the president of the en council. 

By the mayor’s directive, the committee was to do three things: 

1. Determine the method whereby the city agencies could sharpen 
and make more effective their coordinated efforts for the multiproblem 
families. 

2. Marshall all community resources—voluntary and public—in a 
coordinated effort to obtain the most immediate and essential services 
for the multiproblem families. 

3. Assure a minimum of duplication and to focus the effort and 
energies of all concerned toward those areas where the problems are 
greatest and the need for the service most acute. 

The committee has been in operation, as I have said, since February, 
and they are working in the following manner : 

1. Develop principles for designating the agency which would as- 
sume primary responsibility for coordination in each situation. 

2. Reemphasize through inservice training programs the absolute 
necessity of coordination on the level of the workers of agencies who 
have direct contact with the families; i. e., the public health nurse, 
the hospital medical-social worker, the social investigator in the de- 
partment of welfare, the school representative or child guidance 
worker, the manager of a housing project, the worker from the youth 
board, the worker from the police department’s juvenile-aid bureau or 
PAL, the probation or parole officer, as well as the various workers 
from the voluntary agencies and the churches. 

Te believe that identification of and help to these families, to be 
effective, must be organized on the local neighborhood level of the 
families. 

3. The mayor’s committee, therefore, set up a coordinating and 
review committee in each of four boroughs which— 

(a) Identify the families most acutely in need of multi- 
services ; 

(6) Identify the specific problems of these families; 

(ce) Determine the plan of action in each situation ; 

(d) Evaluate the effectiveness of the plan; and 

(e) Report to the mayor’s committee their findings and results. 

The overall mayor’s committee receives and evaluates reports from 
the borough committees and takes the appropriate action which falls 
within their jurisdiction and makes appropriate recommendations to 
the mayor and his committee. 
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It was understood at the outset that cases referred to the committee 
would receive priority treatment by the participating agencies. There 
was recognition that mistakes and failures of the past would probably 
emerge with great clarity in the light of current review. But as- 
sessing blame or creating guilt feelings about past activity on the part 
of the agencies is not a function of the committee. 

The borough committees meet biweekly in each borough for 314 to 
4 hours. Each committee includes a representative from each of the 
public departments on the mayor’s committee, under the chairman- 
ship of a staff member of the department of welfare. The represen- 
tatives are empowered to act for and to commit their departments in 
whatever plan of action is agreed upon in dealing with a family. 
Voluntary and other community representatives are invited to meet- 
ings, as indicated, when cases known to them are under discussion. 

All agencies may present for review, discussion, and action families 
that in the judgment of the individual agency represent a threat to 
themselves, their children, and therefore to the community. Prior 
to presentation of a case, each committee member receives a written 
statement from the secretary, who is a member of our staff, giving the 
identifying information on the family, and prepares a review of his 
agency’s information and experience with the family. 

After full discussion of all available information on the family, 
plans are evolved for followup action. Clear-cut responsibility 1s 
assigned to each agency, and one agency is designated for the primary 
role in the coordination of the activity. A definite date is set for 
all of the agencies to report back to the committee. 

This structure assures that top priority is given to these so-called 
hard core families in the utilization of the agencies’ service; that the 
agency representatives can responsibly commit the agency and its 
services in a plan of action; and that there will be contimuity of com- 
mittee personnel regularly attending the meetings. 

The number of cases considered to date is relatively small and the 
time the committee has been in operation is short. 

However, it is abundantly clear that agencies serving these hard 
core, delinquency producing families, can be effective if their services 
are coordinated within a total treatment plan. 

To be sure, the effort has many problems to resolve: How to give 
treatment priority to a group of families and not neglect other fam- 
ilies which, without help, may become multiproblemed ; how to secure 
and retain the quantity and quality of staff in public departments 
required to deal effectively with families presenting the most serious 
and crucial of human difficulties; how to assist families who must 
continue to live in inadequate housing: how to rehabilitate families 
who are required to live on a basic budgetary allowance which does not 
include the items frequently necessary for reversing family tension 
and disintegration. 

Notwithstanding these problems, we are convinced that the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Multiproblem Families is a most effec- 
tive and proper way to make the maximum use of public health and 
welfare services in getting help to families whose continued failure in 
healthy social living will continue to place greater and greater drains 
on the communities’ resources in terms of delinquency, crime, destruc- 
tion of property, increased illness rates, alcoholism, narcotic addic- 
tion, as well as the loss of human productivity. 
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These are the families who produce the major percentage of delin- 
quency incidence in New York City; these are the families which 
have top priority in our efforts to prevent juvenile delinquency. _ 

The treatment of juvenile delinquency is important, but equally if 
not more important is its prevention, 

We have never given the kind of recognition to strengthening and 
supporting healthy family living that it deserves in our country. 
Herein lies one of our most effective measures for delinquency preven- 
tion. Crash programs may be needed to stem a crisis. 

But, in the long run, in terms of economy of human and material 
resources, in terms of demonstrated efiectiveness, prevention of de- 
linquency must rest. on a broad community program of health and 
welfare services for families and children. 

Government must assume the leadership in assuring that every 
community has immediately available to its citizens adequate coverage 
of the services required to stem the tide of delinquency and other 
antisocial behavior which threatens to overtake the entire family. 

To the extent that we are able to reduce the number of neglectful, 
inadequate families with their. multiplicity of social, economic, and 
emotional problems we shall reduce the number of children and youth 
whose behavior we classify as delinquent. 

Chairman Hennes. Thank you very much for your appearance 
here today, and I would like to ask Senator Kefauver if he has any 
questions to ask Mr. Dumpson. 

Senator Kerauver. No. I have enjoyed Mr. Dumpson’s statement 
very much. It will be very useful to the committee. 

Chairman Hennineos. It is very enlightening, and you have been 
of great help to us. 

Mr. Dumpson. Thank you. 

Chairman Hennings. Thank you for coming, Mr. Dumpson. 

The next witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Suuiivan. Will Mr. Ralph Whelan come forward, please? 


STATEMENT OF RALPH WHELAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NEW 
YORK CITY YOUTH BOARD 


Mr. Suxiivan. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Whelan is going to make a short 
statement, because he has another engagement this afternoon and 
has to leave. 

Chairman Henninos. We appreciate your coming today, Mr. 
Whelan. 

Mr. Wuexan. It is good to be with you. 

Chairman Henninos. I ask that this organizational chart of the 
New York City Youth Board be marked “Exhibit No. 12” and be 
made part of the record. 

(The chart referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 12” and faces this 

age.) 

. Mr. Sutuivan. Mr. Whelan is the executive director of the New 
York City Youth Board, and in that capacity is very close to the 
overall delinquency picture. 

Mr. Wuexan. There are other members of my staff here who are 
going to be witnesses, also, Senator, so they can fill in details. 

Chairman Hennryes. I understand so. 
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_ Mr. Wuexan. We appeared at your hearing in 1953, and at that 
time I outlined the Youth Déanite many-faceted approach to the 
problem of delinquency. 

Chairman Henninos. I remember that you testified at that time, 
Mr. Whelan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wuetan. As you know, basic to our work is the early detec- 
tion of children and young people in trouble and the provision of a 
battery of services to meet their revealed needs. At the heart of our 
philosophy, since our inception, has been our determination to “reach- 
the-unreached,” to treat the hard core of juvenile delinquency. 

_ We are now operating in New York City’s 14 areas of highest de- 
linquency with a program which is across the board, serving the 
individual, the family, the group and the community. Our experi- 
ence in meeting fundamental human needs has shown that the foun- 
tainhead of juvenile delinquency can be found in a small minority 
of delinquent families. Our studies, which have been substantiated 
by research in many parts of the country, indicate that this group 
must be reached and helped if lasting progress is to be made against 
juvenile delinquency. 

In New York City, our research reveals, fewer than 1 percent of 
the families make up the hard core responsible for some 75 percent 
of the juvenile delinquency. These families are characterized by such 
problems as alcoholism, mental illness, desertion, promiscuity, gross 
physical ailments, severe marital discord, gross neglect, and behavior 
patterns of delinquency and crime in one or both parents and the older 
children. 

Resistance to help have prevented the community’s many agencies 
from giving them adequate or effective service. 

These families are known to a variety of agencies, the major of 
which are courts, police and welfare department; some have been 
in contact with as many as 15 agencies. Often, however, they have 
fallen between the various services which are striving to help them, 
or become lost in a jungle of social services because of the lack of 
centralization of responsibility for meeting their multiple needs. 

To make possible the fixing of responsibility for serving each of 
the families in the hard core, the Youth Board is setting up a regis- 
ter of multiproblem families. Moving promptly to meet the urgent 
needs of these families, we have entered into contract with the city’s 
leading family service agencies to help us concentrate on this group. 

The Youth Board’s own demonstration project, service to families 
and children, established to determine how best hard core families 
could be helped, has recently been transferred, just this past week, 
to the Department of Welfare and will serve multiproblem families 
in high delinquency neighborhoods. 

The concept of hard core is not limited to our work with families. 
Our experience with teen-age gangs has shown us that out of an 
average membership of 30 in a fighting gang, the hard core can range 
from 1 or 2 to 5, or so. Like the hard core of multiproblem families, 
these individuals, identified by our gang workers as the leadership, 
must be reached before the destructive activities of the gang can be 
redirected into positive action. This involves location, identification, 
cultivation, stimulation, guidance, and direction. 
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The end result is reconciliation of the gang to the community and 
the salvaging of its members for constructive, contributing lives as 
normal, adjusted citizens. 

Later, staff members of the Council of Social and Athletic Clubs, 
the Street Club project, will present in detail the operations—the 
“how” of this project which is serving on the frontiers of social work. 

At this time I should like only to indicate its overall scope and di- 
rection by telling you that we are currently working directly with 
60 fighting gangs and are in contact with 15 to 20 others. Further, 
that in the last 2 years there have been no gang wars between the 
groups with which we are working. 

We look forward to the day when we can also reach out to the 
many unaffiliated groups who hang around the streets and possess 
by their very idleness and lack of direction the potentiality of becom- 
ing fighting gangs. 

As you gentlemen know, another important facet of our program 
is contracting with group-work and recreation agencies in the com- 
munity settlement houses, community centers, boys’ clubs, and others, 
to take on additional young people for service. As in the other seg- 
ments of our program, our interest is in reaching the individuals and 
groups who have not been served in the past. 

In this area of service it means involving in the program of the 
agency the loose-end, hang-around, aimless youngsters who, up until 
the present, have not been attracted to or interested in the types of 
programs offered to them. 

It is a pleasure to be able to report that a recent survey has in- 
dicated that the agencies in contact with the youth board are succeed- 
ing in this aim and that the young people in youth board-supported 
a are the kind which our agency was set up to serve. 

ile our programs of intensive professional service to children, 
young people, and families in need of help have been evolving, de- 
veloping, and gaining in scope and effectiveness, it has become in- 
creasingly clear to us that the — against delinquency must ulti- 
mately be won by the united and wholehearted effort of the entire 
community. 

We have, therefore, expanded the work of our department of 
borough planning and community coordination which stimulates 
and encourages citizen groups in the local communities to identify in- 
dividual neighborhood needs and to formulate programs to meet them. 

Also involved in this project is the participation, on a neighborhood 
level, of young le themselves in helping to plan and work for 
the prevention ob-dalinquetiay and the elimination of situations which 
lead to youth crime. 

In the area of coordination and planning, the youth board also had 
its citywide planning and coordinating unit. Through committees of 
outstanding professionals and laymen, this unit brings great skill 
and experience to bear in pinpointing the problems of the total com- 
munity conducive to delinquency and assesses its resources to cope 
with them. The areas with which the citywide unit is currently deal- 
ing are: the multiproblem family; group work and recreation in high- 
hazard areas; jobs and rehabilitation for hard-to-reach and hard-to- 
place youth; problems of changing neighborhoods and shifting popu- 
lation; the role of the volunteer in delinquency prevention; the role 
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of religious groups in delinquency prevention and control; and prob- 
dems in the area of rotective and correctional services. 

Three recent and representative projects to come out of the delibera- 
tions of the committees are: 

The establishment of a pilot vocational-guidance and job-placement 
unit for young people in one of the city’s high-delinquency areas 
which goes out to the difficult-to-place individuals and groups which 
most need its services, This unit is specially designed to overcome 
negative and rejecting attitudes toward employment and to help 
young people make adjustments not only to work but to community 
life in general. 

Further, there has been the organization of citizen groups in three 
typical changing neighborhoods in different parts of the city to aid 
newcomers and oldtimers in learning to live together and plan to- 
gether for the continuing welfare of their community. 

Also, there is our project studying ways in which community vol- 
unteers can be utilized to supplement the work of trained personnel 
in leisure-time agencies serving young people, It is anticipated that 
this study will produce a blueprint setting forth the best methods 
for recruiting, training, and making use of the services of interested 
citizens. 

Last week, at its November meeting, the youth board approved a 
proposal of one of its committees that a pilot camp be established 
which would offer a sound rehabilitative setting to serve youths 
between the ages of 16 and 18 years. 

The program of this camp would provide guidance and counseling 
with appropriate recreational and educational programs to comple- 
ment and supplement the work program. In the rehabilitative treat- 
ment of these youths the moral and spiritual values would be stressed. 
This program would be geared to meet the needs of 50 boys between 
the ages of 16 and 18 years who are on the threshold of delinquency. 
The camp would be staffed by highly qualified personnel in the fields 
of education, medicine, psychology, psychiatry, recreation, and social 
work. 

The youth board considers this proposal as part of a sound coordi- 
nated program for the care of children and youth between the ages 
of 16 and 18 years particularly—those for whom few services and 
facilities exist and who require help and ofttimes placement away 
from their deplorable home conditions. 

As the youth board looks to the future, it is guided both by the 
experience gained in a decade at the forefront of the city’s delin- 
quency prevention effort and by a comprehensive program of action 
research. Through research we keep a constant check on the needs 
of the community and the efficacy of our various programs. We 
sharpen our tools and refine our methods; we open new paths of 
service. 

Currently, our research department is maintaining its index of 
youngsters in trouble which helps us to determine where our efforts 
should be concentrated. It is studying the operations of our street 
club project to learn more about why young people join gangs and 
how their negative activities can be controlled and rechannelled. The 
multiproblem family is under its careful scrutiny and, having com- 
pleted a study of the characteristics of this hard-core group, it is 
examining new ways to reach and to help it. 
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A progress report has just been published on one of its most far- 
reaching projects. During the past 4 years the youth board has been 
giving the first widesp application, as a predictive device, the scale 

eveloped by Professors Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, of Harvard 
University. 

This scale is based on family relationships in the home. It can, ac- 
cording to our half-way report, serve as a social Geiger counter to 
ascertain in advance those children and families most in need of pre- 
ventive services before serious trouble develops. 

I have presented the youth board’s program in brief outline. The 
problem of juvenile are ere’ continues to be complex and deeply 
rooted. Nosingle approach can hope to have, in isolation, a significant 
effect. But a total, many-faceted, coordinated program, such as the 
one which the city of New York, through its youth ard, is conduct- 
ing, will, we are confident, more than justify the cost, the countless 
hours, and the limitless devotion, dedication, and hard work which 
are being invested in its young people. 

We feel we are moving more in the direction of pinpointing and 
isolating the hard-core group of families, youth, and even hard-core 
communities, that are responsible for the major proportion of our 
delinquency problem, and it is in this area that we are moving at this 
time. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sutiivan. May I ask a question with respect to the operations 
of the youth board? 

Have they approached somewhat the ideas that Mr. Kahn expressed, 
that Professor Kahn expressed this morning ? 

Mr. Wuetan. Iam sorry, I was not here. 

Mr. Sutitvan. As far as an index—— 

Mr. Wuexan. We are developing an index at this point. 

Mr. Scttivan. Of multiproblem families? 

Mr. Wuetan. Of registered multiproblem families in the youth 
board, for the purpose of fixing responsibility for the service to these 
families; yes. 

Chairman Henninoes. We are very grateful to you for coming, Mr. 
Whelan. 

Mr. Wuetan. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I want to compliment you on behalf of the 
committee for the fine work you are doing, and for the work you have 
done, and you area dedicated man in this field. 

Mr. Wuetan. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Senator Kefauver, would you like to make a 
statement ? 

Senator Keravver. I just want to say it is good to see Mr. Whelan 
awe He is keeping up his enthusiastic interest and doing a lot of 
good. 

I remember your testimony some 3 years ago when you moved on 
from that point. 

Mr. Wue an. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much, Mr. Whelan. 
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Mr. Sutztvan. The next witness will be Dr. William Jansen, super- 
intendent of the board of education. 

Chairman Hennines. Dr. Jansen, we welcome you here on behalf of 
the committee, and we would be very glad to hear from you on any 
phase of this subject you care to discourse upon. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM JANSEN, SUPERINTENDENT, BOARD 
OF EDUCATION, CITY OF NEW YORK 


Dr. JANsEN. Thank you, Senator Hennings. 

I shall try to be brief, and for that reason I am not going into an 
introductory statement, but right to the things we are concerned with 
in our shoal: 

I think we all know that delinquent children and potentially delin- 
quent children are somewhat frustrated children. They have the same 
intentions as do other children. They want affection, they want some- 
body to trust them, they want a feeling of success. 

And so in our schools we try to adapt a curriculum to these child- 
ren so that there is a chance of their achieving some success in their 
classroom work. 

Our attendance officers are not truant officers in the old sense of the 
term, but they are rather more like social workers. They seek in a 
sympathetic way to find the cause of absence from school. 

e have a bureau of child guidance with social workers and psychi- 
atrists and psychologists. We wish it were larger, but to the extent 
that we have it, we do try increasingly to get at the children at a 
younger and younger age. 

Mr. Whelan mentioned the Glueck study which is carried on in 
several of our schools where we hope to get some criterion that will 
predict the kind of child who is likely to ‘become delinquent. 

We have an interesting program with somewhat older children. 
There are many of these disturbed children who may become delin- 
quent who feel that if they could only go out and work, they would 
be all right. 

So during the past year, we have set up a program where we have 
some of these boys working on a cooperative program. A cooperative 
program is a program where the boy goes to school 1 week and goes 
to work the other week, and the 2 boys work as a pair. One is always 
in school, and one is always at work. 

In all these cases, we have first gone to the employer and have in- 
formed him that these boys that we are sending him are boys who 
are not up to average in every respect, that they are troubled youths, 
and we ask him to put them under the wing of some very understanding 
member of their staff. And it has worked very well. 

Some of these boys, after being on this part-time cooperative plan, 
have decided that school is not so bad, and they have gone back to full- 
time schooling. Some have gone to full-time jobs in the places where 
they were tried on this experimental basis. 

think one of the activities that you want to: hear about, in fact, it 
was mentioned in one of the letters to me, was the school of the P. S. 
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600 group. These are schools for youngsters for whom we do not 
have all the facilities in the regular day schools, but for whom we can 
supply facilities if we bring them together in one school. 

We have 2 kinds of 600 schools. We have those where the young 
people—the boy comes in the morning and goes home in the afternoon, 
just as he would in a regular day school. In these schools we have 
very small classes. We have shop experiences for these youngsters, 
we have counselors, to a limited extent we have social workers and 
psychologists, not to the extent we would like to have them. 

And we hope somehow, somebody will catch on with this youngster 
= the youngster will feel that there is somebody who is interested 
in him. 

In addition, in these schools we try to get groups of people who take 
an interest in these boys outside of school, because that is where their 
trouble is, and in 1 school here in Manhattan, the New York Rotary 
Club has taken a tremendous interest, and 1 boy of national fame is 
a graduate of 1 of these 600 schools, thanks to the school and thanks to 
the work that the Rotarians did with him outside of school. 

In another ves in the Bronx and in upper Manhattan, we have 
groups of interested citizens who have joined together and call them- 
selves Friends of the 600 School, and these people try to do something 
to keep these boys out of trouble in their home environment outside 
of school. 

Of course, we do not have success with arey. boy. Some of them 
do not respond to this kind of school system, this kind of school, be- 
cause the Steen that they are struggling against in the community 
are too much for them. 

So we have another kind of 600 school, which we operate in an 
institution. You heard this afternoon some mention of Youth House. 
We operate the school in Youth House, and we try there to get under 
the skin of some of these boys, try to make them realize that there is 
somebody who is interested in them. 

We try hard to find out some hidden talent, and sometimes we are 
successful. Sometimes, of course, it does not work. It would be 
ridiculous for me to claim that we have any 100-percent cure. 

But we do have considerable success with these 600 schools of these 
two types: one where they go home each day; the other one where they 
~ in an institution, and we have them during the normal school 

ours. 

Now, Mr. Whelan, when he spoke, mentioned some of the difficulties 
we have. We have the difficulties of those families who, although 
offered psychiatric service, will not accept it, the resister family. 

This Ged of family frequently has to be taken to court and effective 
measures used to get the kind of service that the family needs. 

We also have other children who just cannot be rehabilitated in 
their home environment, and they have to be committed to an insti- 
tution. 

One of the difficulties at the present time is that there is not enough 
space in institutions for these children who need to be taken away 
from their home environment for a half-year or a year or two years, 
to really be rehabilitated, and we have all too many cases which have 
gone to the courts and have been paroled back to us because there is 
no place to which to send them. 
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If we could get more of the kind of institution, the right kind of 
institution, that was mentioned by some of the earlier speakers, I 
think it would be of tremendous help to the schools. 

Chairman Hennines. Do you not think, Dr. Jansen, that many 
people expect too much of the schools? By that I mean many families, 
many people in the community, expect teachers to do it all. 

Dr. Jansen. I am afraid that is all too true. We are just one 
agency. 

Chairman Hrennineos. We have heard that in other cities. 

Dr. JANSEN. Yes. Weare only one agency in society. 

Chairman Henniné6s. Yes, of course. 

Dr. Jansen. And the home should have more responsibility than 
the school. But in some of these cases, I am afraid that is not true. 

That, in brief, is my statement. If you want it written out in any 
detail, I will be glad to write it out and send it, or if there are any 
questions that you would like me to answer, I would be glad to do that. 

Chairman Hennines. Dr. Jansen, it is a splendid statement that 
you made. 

If you would like to write it out, we would be most, grateful to you, 
and make it part of the record and part of the hearings when they 
are printed. 

We would like to let you exercise your own option as to that. 

Dr. Jansen. Thank you. 

Chairman Hennines. And we thank you very much for coming 
here today 

Dr. Jansen. All right, sir. 

Chairman Hennin6s (continuing). Taking your time out of a busy 
schedule, on this day of the great blizzard, to come down here—— 

Dr. Jansen. I am glad to be here. 

Chairman Henniné6s (continuing). And enlighten us and give us 
the benefit of your views. 

Senator Kefauver, have you any questions to ask Dr. Jansen? 

Senator Kerauver. Dr. Jansen, I am interested in all your state- 
ment, but particularly I had heard Mr. Charles Silver, the president of 
the school board, talk about the 600 schools and the program of getting 
organizations who are interested in child welfare, but who, unfor- 
tunately, are too interested usually in talking about it to actively 
participate and give time and thought and real work in dealing with 
children. 

You seem to be accomplishing that kind of liaison cooperation in 
the 600 schools. Mr. Silver——— 

Chairman Hennines. We have not found that in any other city, 
have we, Senator Kefauver, anything quite comparable to this ¢ 

Senator Keravuver. Probaly not on this scale. 

Chiarman Hennines. Not on this scale. 

Senator Keravuver. I think it is a very great program, and I know 
Mr. Silver’s interest, along with yours, in it. 

Dr. Jansen. We could use even more than we have, but there are a 
lot of wonderful people, people interested in the Scout movement and 
all these other movements, 

One thing that worries me, that as people have increasing leisure, 
you would think that it would be easier to get volunteers to help with 
troubled children, but it isn’t so, and I think we have got to change the 
thinking of the people of the Nation to make them realize that a little 
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part of their extra leisure time ought to go to the benefit of the com- 
munity. 

Chntonen Hennines. It is a very hard job, because, having been 
president of the Big Brothers organization, and being national direc- 
tor of it now, we have considerable trouble in recruiting the sort of 
men we want to look after these boys before they get into trouble. 

Dr. Jansen. Theoretically, it ought to be easier, because people 
have more leisure. 

Chairman Hennes. It should be. 

Dr. JANSEN. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. It isastrange paradox. 

Senator Keravuver. Too many people think that they have dis- 
charged their obligation when t ey contribute some er and just 
express an interest; but what the children really need, the kids — 
need, is somebody who will take the time out and play games wit 
them and give of themselves. And you seem to be making headway 
in that direction here. 

Dr. JANsEN. Well, we have had some measure of success. We are 
only willing to admit that it isn’t all we would like to do. 

Chairman Hennrvnes. I was particularly interested in your con- 
firmation of a view I have held for a long time, Dr. Jansen, that a 
child, boy or girl, wants to feel wanted and wants to feel important. 

Dr. JANSEN. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. That they amount to something. 

Dr. JANSEN. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. And that they count for something, and that 
pattern has run throughout the course of these hearings. We have 
heard that in a great many places. 

Dr. Jansen. Yes. If the only place they can feel important is the 
gang, then they go to the gang. 

Chairman Henninos. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. Sullivan ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. The Governor this morning when he was here men- 
tioned something about the 600 schools or the difficulty the city might 
have been having with respect to placing these children in the schools. 

Is there overcrowding in your 600 school units? 

Dr. Jansen. Well, we had wanted more of these 600 schools, but 
some well-meaning individuals questioned their value, and only last 
week a committee that had been appointed came out with its report 
recommending that as soon as possible we double the number of these 
schools. They found them very helpful. 

Mr. Sutrivan. Yes. 

Chairman Hennrncs. What committee was that, Dr. Jansen ? 

Dr. Jansen. Well, it was a committee of which Presiding Justice 
Hill of the children’s court was the chairman, and the committee had 
a number of social workers from the local universities, some school- 
men, some interested civic groups on it, and they made, I think, a very 
thorough study of the program of the 600 schools, and recommended 
one for girls, also, which was—— 

Mr. Suxtivan. Their conclusion was, it effectively takes care of the 
problem as far as dropoffs; is that it ? 
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Dr. Jansen. No. It takes care effectively of those children who 
can be rehabilitated without being taken out of their home environ- 
ment. That is, a reasonable number of them. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Dr. Jansen. And if we can rehabilitate them in their home environ- 
ment, that is about one-fifth the cost of putting them in an institution. 

Chairman Hennrnos. And much better. 

Dr. JANsEN. We think so. 

Chairman Hennryes. Thank you very much, Dr. Jansen; thank 
you very much, indeed, for coming here today. 

Our next witness, Mr. Counsel ¢ 

Mr. Sutttvan. I would like to call on Mr. Arthur Rogers and the 
three workers he has with him today. 

Chairman Hennrneos. We are very glad to have Mr. Rogers and 
you gentlemen. 

Mr. Suttivan. They are Mr. Hugh Johnson, Mr. Aaron Schmais, 
and Mr. Harrison Lightfoot, who will join him at the table there. 

Chairman Hennrines. I have had the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Rogers; and the others, I think, Mr. Rogers, if you would be good 
enough to tell us something about yourself for the record, and about 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Lightfoot and Mr. Schmais—is that the correct 
pronunciation ¢ 
Mr. Scumats. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Henninas. If you will proceed, please. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR J. ROGERS, DIRECTOR OF COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS, COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AND ATHLETIC CLUBS, NEW 
YORK CITY YOUTH BOARD; ACCOMPANIED BY HUGH JOHNSON, 
AARON SCHMAIS, AND HARRISON LIGHTFOOT, STREET CLUB 

WORKERS 


Mr. Rogers. I am the director of the council of social and athletic 
clubs, which is commonly called the street club project. 

On my left here is Mr, Hugh Johnson, who is the chief of the street 
club project; and Mr, Lightfoot. is coordinator for Manhattan and 
the Bronx; and Mr, Schmais is.a supervisor in the Bronx. 

And I do not want you to get the impression this is all brass from 
the street club project, because ev eds goes into the field. Itisa 
total fieldwork project. 

Chairman Henninos. It is a working crew. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. And these gentlemen on both sides of 
me have, well, I could say 15 to 20 years in this type of work. 

My part—I submitted an outline of our project to you. It is an 
organizational outline—— 

Chairman Hennines. Y es; Lhaveacopy of that. Let it be marked 
“Exhibit No. 13” and be made a part of the record. 

(The chart referred to was marked “Exhibit No, 13” and faces 
this page.) 
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Mr. Rocers (continuing). Which quickly shows just what our or- 
ganizational setup is. And my function is primarily imtroductory, 
and I would like to first of all state that our policy is this: Working 
with fighting gangs as distinguished from defensive groups or un- 
affiliated groups in the community. 

Chairman Hennineos. You mean gangs like the Egyptian Kings? 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. 

Chairman Hennrineos. And such others? 

Mr. Rocers. That is right, Senator. It is part of their nature, 
fighting. It is indigenous to their existence, fighting. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. And the defensive group, why, they might have been 
brought through a fighting stage, or they might not have been a 
fighting group, and then again they might be a group that would give 
a fight a hug if it came along. 

And then there is the unaffiliated group which, well, hangs around 
corners, there may be a ball team or a basketball team. It is without 
direction, and they possess within them, by their very idleness and 
lack of guidance, the potential of becoming a fighting group. 

Se our classification at this point that we are working with are the 
fighting gangs, and of course we look forward as a goal, as a norma! 
and natural ultimate, to work with the younger boys before they ever 
become fighting groups. 

We are at this time in 10 areas of the city, and at this time we are 
operating 3 lounges, and these lounges are a meeting place which 
several gangs use together, they use the facilities, and in friendship 
and in cooperation. 

We have in the budget at this time two more lounges which we are 
in the process of trying to locate places for, and that has to be a 
strategic location and it has to serve the purposes of the project. 

Now, our basic purpose is to redirect the destructive activity into 
constructive channels. In the course of our work we work with the 
individual members of the gang, the gang as a group. We utilize all 
community resources, and we consult with our technical advisory 
committees, and at this time we have 2 of them, 1 in Brooklyn, the 
chairman of which is District Attorney Silver, and 1 in Queens, which 
is District Attorney Frank O’Connor, and these committees are made 
up of experts in the field; I mean they represent the police department, 
the board of education, the settlement houses, and agencies that work 
with people in the community. 

I think that I would like to point out also that our policy with the 
police, with whom we work very closely, is based on the fact that when 
we are accepted by a gang and we are accepted as a worker with the 
gang, that they understand that if the worker knows there is going 
to be a rumble or a bopping session or a fight, that the police are 
immediately notified; that we are not there to implement the violation 
of the law. 

Senator Henntnes. No. 

Mr. Rogers. Second, that if we know of anybody who is pushing 
dope, the police are immediately notified; or if anyone is carrying a 
gun or a “beast,” the police are notified immediately, also. 
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Chairman Henninos. How abonut a switchblade knife? 

Mr. Rogers. Notified. Any lethal weapon. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Rogsrs. It is a matter of clearance—— 

Chairman Henninos. What is the New York law with relation to 
the length of the blade of a knife to constitute a weapon, do you happen 
to know that? 

Mr. Rogers. I do not know the exact law. Nine inches. It is the 
blade. 

Chairman Hennes. In most States, you know, carrying a con- 
cealed weapon is an offense, and a knife with a blade over a certain 
length is considered a weapon. 

Mr. Rocers. Right. 

Chairman Henntnes. Not a pocketknife such as I have on the end 
of my watch chain. 

Proceed. 

Senator Keravuver. While we are on switchblades, this is a very 
interesting chart that Mr. Mitler got up. There are over a million 
switchblades, yearly, sold by mail order. 

Chairman Henninas. Senator Kefauver introduced a bill relating 
to switchblade knives. 

(The chart referred to is on file with the subcommittee.) 

Senator Kreravver. To try to stop the interstate poe of these 
big ones like that. Is that really a menace? Do you find many boys 
with them ? 

Mr. Rogers. That is a real menace. 

Chairman Henninos. And it advertises Startling Speed and Black 
Beauty. I remember in my district attorney days, those knives were 
commonly used—— 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. And we had quite a problem, because a fight 
would start and everybody would have a switchblade knife, and some- 
times it resulted in the death of some participants in the fight. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Mr. Suttivan. I think from these investigations and Mr. Mitler’s 
own work in that regard, it has been indicated that a good portion of 
these knives are imported from overseas. 

Chairman Hennrinos. That is right. 

Mr, Suxuivan. And bills have been introduced to try to stop that 
traffic, as well. 

Chairman Hennines. Do they not come from Germany ? 

Mr. Suuiivan. A lot of them come from Italy, 1 understand. 

Chairman Henntneos. Spain. 

Senator Kerauver. May I ask, that questionnaire on the 58 percent 
purchased by boys from 11 to 15, and 42 percent from 16 to 20, is that 
a survey which has been made ? 

Chairman Hennrnes. I believed that this is a valuable chart and 


should be made part of the record. Let it be marked “Exhibit 
No. 14.” 
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(The chart referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 14,” and follows :) 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON” 


NUMBER OF SWITCHBLADES PURCHASED 
10 
2 
m2 — Si ms i a 


1-15 6-20 21-25 26:30 31-35 36-40 4-45 46-50 SI-5S 56-60 61-65 66-70 
AGE IN YEARS 


Mr. Mirier. Yes, Senator. We got the records from two concerns 
that are importing the knives, the stiletto knives, and we got the names 
and addresses of the people who they were shipping the knives to. 

Chairman Henntnos. In what magazine did those advertisements 
appear, Mr. Mitler ? 

Mr. Mitier. I think Argosy is one, some in the mechanical maga- 
zines, and some in the sporting and hunting magazines. 

Chairman Henntnos. I have seen them in magazines. I have seen 
them advertised. 

Mr. Mrrier. In response to several hundred questionnaires that we 

ent out, these concerns are sending out about 3,000 or 4,000 of these 
knives each month, but they have gotten them from overseas, and we 
found out that the average age, 58 percent of the purchasers were 
between 11 and 15, a great many were 11 and 12 years old, and we 
brought many of the people into the office, we questioned some of the 
people, some of the young boys, and although many of them were 
getting the knives as souvenirs, we found that many of the boys had 
been in trouble in the District of Columbia area and Maryland that 
had purchased these knives. 

I think another interesting feature, just one other point, is that in 
one of the States, Ohio, which has an internal law prohibiting the sale 
of these knives, that in Ohio, instead of getting them internally, what 
they were doing was they were sending all over the country for the 
knives. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes. 
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Thank you, Mr. Mitler. 

Excuse that interruption, please. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Now we were noting the age range there of the fight- 
ing gangs, the 11 or 12, 13, right on up to 20; and it ties in, the sta- 
tistics that Mr. Mitler has, with our own practical experience in the 
field. 

I would like to say something about our personnel at this time. 
We have seventy-some-odd, 72 workers in the field, and as Mr. Whelan 
said, we are working with 60 fighting gangs, and in contact with 15 
or 20 others. 

Chairman Hennines. How many fighting gangs do you think there 
are, Mr. Rogers ? 

Mr. Rocers. Well, there has been estimated—— 

Chairman Henninos. In the five boroughs. 

Mr. Rocrrs (continuing). Estimated around 110, 80 to 110. 

The problem with that, Senator, is if you take a group, a group 
might break off into 2 or 3 groups, and our workers—when we say 
we are working with 60 gangs, 1 worker may be handling 3 segments 
of 1 gang in the area which will come together in a time of crisis or 
conflict. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. So when we say around a hundred—— 

Chairman Hennines. Sort of an alliance, so to speak ? 

Mr. Roerrs. Exactly. In an organizational basis, I do not want to 
go into what these gentlemen are going to say. 

Chairman Henntnes. Proceed, Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. As far as the backgrounds of the men are concerned 
who are in this project, it averages from a college education to mas- 
ter’s, and with a master’s, for example, in your senior street club 
worker, he has to have a master’s degree, and your supervisor has 
to have a master’s degree plus 3 years of experience—plus 1 of ex- 
perience, to qualify. 

Chairman Hennineos. That is a very high criterion. 

Mr. Rocrrs. That is right. And a coordinator has to have his 
master’s degree in social work, and 7 years of experience, 3 of which 
were in supervision. 

But the remarkable thing is that the young men that have come 
into this work are dedicated people, and in “the senior street club 
worker, in the supervisor, we utilize the master’s from an allied field, 
psye hology, education, and so forth. 

Chairman Hennines. We had 1 of the boys 3 or 4 ey ago, I do 
not remember his name now—— 

Mr. Rocers. Kenny Marshall. 

Chairman Hennrinos. And his techninque was most interesting to 
me, because I had never ‘heard of its being done in any other city in 1 the 
country. He does not infiltrate in the sense Senator Kefauver sug- 
gests he infiltrates. He does not come in under any false pretenses. 

Mr. Rogrrs. No. 

Chairman Hennrnoes. I do not know whether that connotation 
inclined to infiltrate—he affiliates, in a sense. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. That is better, Senator. 

Let me close by saying that in order to—this service, it is not too 
old, it goes back to maybe 1950, 1949. In some of the experimental 
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years, we have at the youth board instituted an inservice-training 
program, which allows for orientation of new workers, and the train- 
ing of men on the job. 

In summary, this project has worked with approximately 115 
gangs since it has been in operation. None of the gangs which it 
worked with originally are any longer bothering. We are in contact 
right now with 3,000 to 4,000 young people in this community. 

Chairman Hennines. How many men have you, Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rocrrs. Seventy-two in the field. 

Chairman Henninos. Seventy-two. 

Mr. Rogers.. And we have 20 in process to come in. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr: Rocers, And as Mr. Whelan pointed out, it is the hard core. 
You have got to work with the leadership and redirect, and so iorth. 

Actually, to present this to you gentlemen this afternoon, we have 
broken it up in broad social work concept of intake, supervision, and 
discharge; and actually it is contact with us, work with the gang, 
and termination. 

Mr. Schmais will discuss how we make contact, and in the broad 
outline of social work we call it “intake.” 

Chairman Henninos. You gentlemen proceed in such order as you 
please. 

Mr. Scumais. Before entering a discussion on actually how we 
initiate work with the gang, I would like to make some comments. 

While we break it up ‘here into three stages, that is, beginning, 
middle, and end, these are somewhat arbitrary. There is tremen- 
dous overlapping, there is regression, speeding up, sometimes you 
have to move on different levels with different boys. 

In the individual groups there are differences. So your movement 
with them would vary. 

However, through all our work, the same basic areas, generic areas, 
that we will discuss will pertain. Some of these are subcategories 
that may be met at different times with different groups or workers, 
but again this will always happen with each worker and each group. 

Actually, before starting work with a gang, we proceed upon scien- 
tific lines in the sense that we do not go out in the streets until we 
know what we are looking for and where we are looking at, and we 
conduct a survey. 

And essentially, the survey is designed to determine the existence 
of conflict groups, the extent, the degree, the nature of their conflict, 
their pathology, their involvement, antisocially. 

We try to find out what the type of neighborhood is that they come 
from, what their differences have been with other groups, how do 
they see themselves, how does the neighborhood see them, and possi- 
bly how they view the neighborhood. 

Around the gang itself, you try to acquire very specific informa- 
tion. We try to learn the name or names of the group. We try to 
get a roster of its membership. We try to find out grossly where the 
gang 

Chairman Henninos. Do they keep rosters, generally, of the 
membership ? 

Mr. Scumais. No, sir. Around this area we will probably contact 
police, probation, bureau of attendance, who might know the names 
of these boys. 
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Chairman Henninos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scumais. We would try to find out exactly where their hang- 
outs are in the gross location of the group. We try to Jearn as much 
about their history as possible, both of the group and its members. 

We try to determine what its average age is, its ethnic background, 
its racial, its class background. 

Generally, we try to find out why they have been involved anti- 
socially. Many times it is a situational thing with a shifting neigh- 
borhood, or an occasional use of a settlement-house swimming pool, 
or what have you. 

Around these areas of inquiry, there are very pertinent things we 
have to know, and these are the history of the group, the history of 
its membership, the kind of individuals in these groups, the kind of 
needs that they themselves see as wanting. 

We have to understand what the group sees as the reason for their 
conflict, and how other groups in the neighborhood perceive them. 

In the survey, however, our immediate type of survey is done along 
liaison lines. We would contact all the existing public agencies. This 
would include the police, hospitals, board of education, and so forth. 

We would also include, in contacting the agencies in the area, 
settlement houses, private and public. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, subject to 
call.) 


(The following was submitted for the record :) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Street club work is founded on the premise that the need to belong to a pri- 
mary group of one’s contemporaries is generic to all people. This is particularly 
important in adolescence. The gang is basically a friendship group. Inherent 
in the gang are potentialities for the positive growth of its members. Gang 
life serves as a transition between family life and community living. Here, for 
example, recognition, group loyalty, leadership qualities, and community re- 
sponsibility, so important in adult life, can be nurtured and given beneficial 
direction. The street ¢lub worker is the catalytic agent to this end. 

In working with street clubs, the project’s approach has involved the applica- 
tion of sound, generie social work principles. Depending upon the situation, it 
has used group and casework methods or combines them. However, in contrast 
to the group worker or caseworker, who functions within the formal agency set- 
ting and to whom clients usually come with some degree of awareness of the 
services of the agency, the street club worker is a stranger who enters the lives 
of the boys without their request for help. 


A. Basic principles and assumptions 


As a basis for work with street clubs, the following principles were formu- 
lated by the Youth Board staff: 

1. Participation in a street club, like participation in any natural group, is 
a part of the growing up process of adolescence. Such primary group associ- 
ations possess potentialities for positive growth and development. Through such 
a group, the individual can gain security and develop positive ways of living 
with other individuals. Within the structure of his group the individual can 
develop such characteristics as loyalty, leadership, and community responsibility. 

2. While the protection of the community at times necessitates the use of 
repressive measures in dealing with the antisocial street clubs, these methods do 
not bring about basic changes in attitudes or behavior. 

8. Street club members can be reached and will respond to sympathy, ac- 
ceptance, affection, and understanding when approached by adults who possess 
these characteristics and reach out to them on their own level. 

4. The positive relationship that is developed between a worker and a street 
club can serve as a catalytic agent for modifying antisocial attitudes and be- 
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havior. This relationship can also be used to enable the individual member to 
meet his needs in more positive ways. 

5. To be effective, work with street clubs must be coordinated, unified, and 
applied on a saturation basis. 

6. Because of the close relationship that workers necessarily must develop 
with club members, and because of such factors as group loyalty, distrust, and 
fear of other clubs, it is imperative that a worker be assigned to only one club. 

On the basis of these assumptions, the following goals were formulated: 

. Reduction of antisocial behavior, particularly street fighting. 
. Friendly relationships with other street clubs. 

. Increased democratic participation within the club. 

. Broadened social horizons. 

. Responsibility for self-direction. 

. Improved personal and social adjustment of the individual. 

. Improved community relations. 

In terms of implementing these principles the sine qua non was the establish- 
ment of positive meaningful relationships with the clubs and their members. 
Three phases are involved in building such relationships. They include (1) 
locating the club, (2) establishing contact, (3) gaining acceptance, and (4) 
terminating relations. 

Historically, the council doesn’t work in an area unless a priority need is 
demonstrated by that area. Frequently community leaders and lay people 
eontact the agency indicating that a gang problem exists. If it is evident that 
the area in question can use our services, again on a priority basis, a survey 
team will be assigned to do a thorough study of the area. The survey team wil) 
be concerned with most of the following: the ethnic composition of the popula- 
tion, the nature of population shifts, the history of the neighborhood, the quantity 
and quality of existing social services, and income level of population. They 
will seek information on gangs previously and currently active in the vicinity 
around such areas as their size, structure, ethnic composition, hangouts, social] 
and antisocial activities, contact with community agencies, viz., PAL, CYO, 
Board of Education, JAB, etc. 

This preliminary part of the survey is done systematically. Lists of commu- 
nity resources are compiled and workers are assigned specific contacts. The 
job then entails an intepretation of the survey and the function of the Council 
of Social and Athletic Clubs. Very little contact is made with the youngsters at 
this. point although the workers will be noting their impressions. After this 
information is pulled together, the locations of groups are charted on a map 
and areas of focus are then indicated. An attempt is made at this point to 
determine big name groups. Workers are then asked to pinpoint the groups 
and give a current evaluation of their status. The worker frequently arranges 
an introduction to groups through community center personnel. When this is 
possible he explains to the group members his survey plan and the function of the 
agency. He tells the group that he'll be around the neighborhood for a few 
weeks, and sometimes gets introduced to the club’s officers, i. e., the president, 
vice president, war councilor, ete. 

Where direct introduction is not possible, the worker will utilize the “hanging 
around” method. By observing pool rooms, candy stores, hallways, and street 
corners, introducing himself to small-business men in contact with teen-agers, 
and speaking with youngsters themselves, his knowledge of the community 
broadens and he becomes known to the neighborhood. Regarded as a curiosity, 
the worker continually explains his job. He is careful not to commit himself 
as being assigned to any particular group or neighborhood. Throughout this 
survey the worker records his contacts for he will eventually have to organize 
this material in a specific form. 

At this point the survey team has produced a large body of knowledge. 
Many groups have been contacted by workers. Those high priority groups 
we have met have been described thoroughly enough for the agency to assign 
workers to specific groups. The club has been located ; we now concern ourselves 
with establishing contact. The worker approaches the clubs from a new aspect: 
he is no longer on a survey; he is assigned to them. The members are upset. 
It is one thing to have someone ask them questions and leave, but it is quite 
another thing to have an adult “hanging around.” The reaction again is one 
of suspicion: “You’re a cop.” The worker responds to this by structuring his 
role. He explains that his job is to help the members to do the things they 
want to do such as trips, organize teams, hold club meetings, ete. Although 
they’re interested in this aspect of the job, they’re still concerned about the 
worker’s relationship to the police. The worker then informs the groups that he 
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is not a policeman but as a citizen member of the community and street-club 
worker, he cannot condone behavior which represents a danger to the community 
or the gang member himself. This applies specifically in three areas: (1) Po- 
tential or actual gang fights, (2) individual possession of firearms, (3) sale 
of narcotics. In these instances the worker will notify his supervisor who in 
turn will notify the police. It is essential that all club members understand this 
thoroughly, as the acceptance of this interpretation is a key factor in the de- 
veloping process of relationships. 

We have now contacted the group and structured our role around programing 
and relationship to authority. The next process is that of gaining acceptance. 
The group begins to test the worker: Why does he like them? How far can 
they go? Will he still accept them if they’re “bad”? The worker undergoes a 
series of tests as the group tries to learn about him. They’re concerned about 
his salary, future, marital status, past achievements, ete. They get hostile and 
rebel against his relationship with authority. Then they calm down and tell 
him they don’t need him around. The worker, during these stages of contact, 
structuring, and gaining acceptance tends to concentrate on the leadership 
group. He learns a great deal about internal group dynamics and assesses 
individual and group needs. 

The worker provides small group program experiences, movies, trips down- 
town; he arranges to use a gymnasium or a clubroom. Even though the group 
responds to these activities, in many instances the antisocial orientation is so 
strong that members continue to be involved with police and courts. The 
worker makes prison and court visits and brings word to the group of the mem- 
bers who are in difficulty. The results of police action give the worker a chance 
to stress the society at large’s reaction to serious antisocial behavior. 

The worker has been servicing the group for some months now, and his con- 
cern becomes that of deepening and intensifying his relationship. The youngsters 
understand his job, they trust him, and are having a satisfying experience with 
an adult. The worker understands and anticipates their needs. He provides a 
stable source of service to them; he listens and is warm and considerate. 

The worker and group have now shared a number of experiences; these serve 
as an anchor in discussions and much time is spent reliving some of these. By 
this time the group should be either involved in a community center or have a sat- 
isfactory ongoing social program as provided by the worker. The problems 
earlier encountered around program are now relatively few; so that the worker 
has more time to concentrate upon individual personal problems, group clique or 
splintering problems, or problems of radical group change which require suppor- 
tive use of relationship by the worker. This tends to ease the change of status as 
the group becomes socialized and leadership functions and group tone alters. The 
worker at varying stages has made referral for jobs or family counseling services. 
He makes home visits at individual members’ requests or on his own judgment, 
aided by his supervisor. 

When the group is no longer fighting, is integrated into community servicing 
agencies, and the internal strength of group members gained during the worker- 
street club relationship are adequate, the worker begins to consider termination. 
He evaluates with his supervisor the group’s position and a plan for termination 
is formulated. Frequently, the worker informs the group that he is leaving them 
1 month before. He usually diminishes service in terms of the number of field 
eontacts per week. There is an accent on program, farewell parties, and pos- 
sibly a closing bus trip and picnic. The worker evaluates for the group their 
progress and plans for the future. There is always an understanding that the 
worker and the agency remain available to the member after the formal termi- 
nation of relationship. 

In dealing with the “fighting street club” or gang, we have had to evolve spe- 
cial techniques. Primary among these is the process called mediation. 


Mediation 


Mediation meetings are an absolutely essential process utilized by the Council 
of Social and Athletie Clubs. Once conflict develops between individuals, groups, 
nations, etc., the civilized approach that mankind has learned is to sit down, dis- 
euss the grievances, compromise differences, and work toward common agree- 
ments. 

Once a conflict has developed between two street clubs, the workers of both 
groups involved should begin at once to attempt to determine the cause of the con- 
flict. In addition to talking with the youngsters, the workers should be in con- 
tact with any who can shed light on the problem. 
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Once the difficulties are known, each worker should concentrate on :talking 
out the problems with the leader and members of their respective groups. Close 
coordination between both workers through the unit supervisor is imperative. 

When a worker senses a point of readiness on the part of his group for a 
mediation, he should communicate this information to his supervisor, worker, 
or workers inyolved, <A series of preparatory sessions should be held with the 
members of each group separately. It is vitally important that the real leader 
of each faction of both conflict groups be involved in this process. 

Grievances should be outlined and discussed as well as suggestions and agree- 
ments for resolving the conflict. Once the proposed grievances and potential 
agreements are clarified, the worker from each group should attend meetings of 
the opposite group along with the group’s own worker so that both groups will 
have advance knowledge of each other’s grievances and objectives. 

In terms of timing the process described up to this point should be paced to the 
readiness of the groups. The groups should not be pressured. 

Once mediation is agreed upon, prompt action should be taken to locate a 
mutually acceptable neutral place. At times, because of neighborhood tensions 
it might be necessary to keep the location of the site confidential until the time of 
the meeting. Next an appropriate person, one of dignity, respect, and under- 
standing, should be selected as arbitrator. The use of the impartial arbitrator 
contributes the following: 

1. Lends a sense of dignity and control to the meeting. 

2. It insures the presence of an impartial objective non-Youth Board salaried 
person’s presence as an observer who can verify, if necessary, as to the conduct 
and nature of the meeting. 

8. Gives the agency an opportunity to involve lay people in better understand- 
ing its work. 

In terms of the representatives of the groups who are to attend the meeting, 
they should assemble and be met by their worker and his supervisor, and any 
additional workers that may be indicated, in their own neighborhoods. Even 
though it has been previously agreed that no weapons can be carried, each young- 
ster involved should be carefully searched. If girls are involved in the meeting 
arrangements will, of course, have to be made for the services of a female social 
worker. Close communication is essential as it is important that one group gets 
settled and acclimated to the meeting room before the second group arrives. <A 
period of 10 to 20 minutes is suggested. Upon arrival before entering the meeting 
room each group should be searched again. 

The meeting should be attended by the arbitrator, a person from the adminis- 
trative staff of the council, the two supervisors involved, the worker for each 
group and, depending on the seriousness of the tension, additional workers if 
necessary. Again it is a question of not having, too few workers so as to be 
able to handle the situation, yet on the other there should not be so many that 
the youngsters involved are smothered. 

In regard to the arbitrator, a briefing session should have been held with him 
prior to the meeting at which he learns something of the background of each 
group, the conflict between them, and grievances and objectives, as well as 
the names of the representatives of each group. 

The meeting should be turned over to the arbitrator who combines understand- 
ing, a sense of confidence, and at the same time a crispness of approach. 

Usually primary spokesmen for each group have been decided upon. The 
arbitrator then elicits the grievances of both groups on a give-and-take basis. 
This litany may take anywhere from 1 hour to 1% hours and at times feelings 
will run high. During points of the meeting when hostility is running high, the 
arbitrator and staff can be most helpful if they remain calm and keep the 
meeting moving. 

If the mediator gets blocked in the handling of the meeting, the staff—usually 
the top administrative person and not the workers involved—should be prepared 
to actively assist the mediator. This is not a taking over of the meeting from 
the mediator. 

Also the arbitrator and/or the administrative person should be prepared, if 
situations get too excited or tense or deadlocked, to call brief recess periods 
for private discussion between each group and their workers and supervisors. 
This should be done sparingly, only when necessary. 

Finally, agreement proposals should be elicited from both sides and thoroughly 
discussed. Once there is a meeting of the minds they should be carefully phrased 
and ratified verbally by both groups. 
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Most times, because of the suspicion and distrust on the part of both groups, 
the agreements and subsequent truce should be set for a definite short-range 
period to give both groups a chance to try it out and not involve them in some- 
thing that seems too large or overwhelming for them. If this is the case, a 
date, preferably within a month, should be set for'a second meeting. In the 
interim a machinery for handling violations of the agreement should be set 
up. This usually involves the workers of both groups and designated representa- 
tives of each group. 


The fair one 


At times during the first mediation meeting, while grievances are being aired, 
both groups may feel that they cannot settle their differences by words alone 
and a fair fight is proposed. This process should never be promoted or intro- 
duced by staff and when it can be avoided every effort should be made to do so, 
but when there is no alternative except continued conflict, careful arrangements 
should be made for a “fair one” in a gymnasium with proper athletic equipment 
including boxing gloves, a competent referee, and sufficient personnel to keep 
the situation under control. The attendance at such meetings should be limited 
solely to the participants, staff, referee, etc. Again the place of such an event 
should be confidential and the outcome impartial, and, if the groups so desire, 
also confidential. In other words, it is invariably the desire of both groups that 
no decision be reached in such contests, 

Again the local police should be aware of the fact that the “fair one” is going 
to be held, where and when, etc. Again also no publicity should be given to the 
event. 


STATEMENT REGARDING THE TREATMENT OF THE ADOLESCENT OFFENDER IN THE 
New York Crry DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 


(By Frederick C. Rieber, Deputy Commissioner) 


The new Brooklyn House of Detention for Men, located at 275 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn 1, N. Y., was built at a cost of approximately $11 million to 
replace the antiquated, century-old bastille-like fortress known as the Raymond 
Street Jail. 

While the new Brooklyn House of Detention for Men was originally built to 
replace the old Raymond Street jail, the Department of Correction faced serious 
problems of overcrowding and proper segregation of its adolescent charges in its 
various borough detention facilities, and the omnipresent adolescent-delinquency 
problem was causing grave concern in the community at large. In our city, all 
male adolescents over 16 years of age, if they could not afford bail or if they 
had been declared unbailable by the court, had been held by the Department of 
Correction in one of its four male detention institutions. They were detained for 
periods ranging from 1 day to a year or more, and yet at no time during this 
administration had these adolescents been permitted to be doubled up in one 
cell, or come in contact with the adult detainees. 

The average daily population of these adolescents (16-20) throughout the 
department runs about 500 to 700 daily, approximately 12,000 yearly, and is 
spread out in the 4 detention institutions. There formerly was no program of 
eounseling, social service, educational or recreational services available. Recog- 
nizing that our detention institutions were vital stations on the road of criminal 
procedure on which the inmate traveled to the official disposition of his case, the 
commissioner in the early part of 1957 designated the new Brooklyn institution 
as the department’s.adolescent remand shelter, because such a facility, though in 
the planning stages, was not available. She then transferred all detained ado- 
lescents to the new Brooklyn House of Detention for Men, from the various 
detention sites. At that time she stated, “The pioneering program in counseling 
and rehabilitation which was started on July 28, 1955, as an experimental pilot 
project at the Manhattan House of Detention for Men, for the adolescents being 
held for court disposition, has proved to us that it is in our detention institu- 
tions that the most damaging first impression is made on our youth, and that every 
human effort must be bent toward making it a constructive experience. We 
must, and intend to, use all the resources and techniques of our social, medical, 
psychiatric and psychological, vocational and guidance counseling services, and 
all other available tools for reeducation in our detention institutions, particu- 
larly as they involve our youth. Our correctional rehabilitation programs must 
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start in detention before the delinquent pattern is further set. It is false 
economy to defer full implementation of a good overall rehabilitation program, 
and will cost far more, economically and socially, to wait until inmates are 
committed to a sentence institution. By that time it may be too late.” 

The new institution is of fireproof construction, has a cell capacity for 817 
inmates. There are 28 dayrooms, 2 gymnasiums, a library, study hall, 2 recrea- 
tion roofs, and an auditorium with chapel aceouterments. The facilities permit 
extensive classification and segregation programs, modern medical treatment, 
provision for recreation and religious needs, closed circuit TV, a physical interior 
as light, airy, and clean as modern design will permit, and an organization of 
functional units to conform with modern prison management methods. 

Immediately upon admission to the institution each adolescent must go 
through a comprehensive series of interviews and examinations in order to 
determine his physical, social, educational, and psychological needs. The process 
begins with a shower and a complete medical and physical examination by the 
institutional doctor. He is then given institutional clothing and his street 
clothes are cleaned before being returned to him. The youth is then temporarily 
assigned to a cell on the fifth floor, which is the reception section. The follow- 
ing day he is given a complete battery of psychological tests in order to evaluate 
his personality and emotional maturity. His permanent housing assignment is 
made according to his age, past record, type of offense, type of group he will 
best get along with and whether or not he will be a behavior problem during 
his stay. For proper. supervision, prevention of contamination of first offenders 
and recidivists, a program has been developed to keep them beneficially occu- 
pied, provide for a release of tensions, and modification of hostile attitudes. A 
scientific classification and housing program is in effect throughout the entire 
institution during the adolescent’s stay there. To the best of our knowledge this 
is the first such program in penology for detention cases. 

Our surveys have indicated that close to 80 percent of the adolescents de- 
tained will be released back to the community rather fhan being sentenced to a 
correctional institution. The rehabilitation program thus is not only geared for 
adjustment to institutional life but to an attempt to change attitudes toward 
society and to return him as a law-abiding citizen to the community. A social 
investigator provides the necessary social services toward this end. He con- 
tacts families, refers parents to the institutional staff member working with the 
youth, counsels individuals, makes community contacts for the family and the 
detainee, and provides employment referrals where required. 

The religious needs of the adolescents are provided by five chaplains who con- 
duct services for the various religious denominations weekly and on special 
religious holidays. About 60 percent of the boys attend these services on a 
voluntary basis. 'The chaplains provide individual spiritual guidance as well 
for those youths who request it. This phase of the rehabilitation program is 
one of the department’s most important services to the youths and their 
families. 

Another aspect of the rehabilitation services is the institutional recreation 
program. The adolescents are kept constructively occupied from morning to 
night. Each morning and afternoon groups of approximately 120 are taken to 
the gymnasium and the open roofs for basketball, softball, volleyball, and other 
physical activities. Quiet games, such as checkers, chess, and scrabble are pro- 
vided for them in the dayrooms on their housing floors. Television is also 
available. These activities are supervised by the assistant supervisor of recrea- 
tion, 6 recreation officers and 4 part-time recreation leaders. The librarian pro- 
vides a selection of approved books to the inmate population. 

Although a majority of the inmates had discontinued their education on their 
own volition prior to being arrested, one-third (approximately 100) of the 15-, 
16-, and 17-year-olds had their schooling interrupted during their stay in the 
Brooklyn House of Detention for Men. The commissioner of correction has 
urged that a “600”-type school program, conducted by the Board of Education 
of the city of New York, be instituted. It is intended that qualified teachers 
from the New York City “600” schools be provided by the board of education so 
that by continuing the schooling of these boys, they will be motivated to com- 
plete their education when returned to society. Plans are being formulated to 
renovate a two-story wing of the building to provide classroom facilities. 

The department of correction definitely needs an institution built specifically 
for the housing and programing necessary to take care of the city’s adolescents 
being held for trial or court disposition. Currently it is planned to erect one 
adolescent remand shelter (male) on a city-owned site in the Borough of the 
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Bronx. As was stated previously, this institution is still in the planning phase. 
Funds for preliminary architectural plans have been allocated. 

Some youngsters upon conviction and sentence are transferred to the adoles- 
cent section of the Rikers Island Penitentiary. This institution is in close 
liaison with the new Brooklyn House of Detention and reports concerning social 
data, personality patterns, and institutional adjustment are forwarded with the 
youngster. More intensive classification and treatment programs are in opera- 
tion at Rikers Island than the Brooklyn detention facility could implement due 
to the rapid turnover there. At Rikers Island, youths are again segregated 
from adults and, on the basis of previous and institutional testing, are housed 
in 1 of 4 dormitories with youths of their own personality patterns. Thus, the 
aggressive youngster is kept from the passive adolescent. After intensive clas- 
Sification by the classification team consisting of psychiatrists, psychologists, 
rehabilitation counselors, social workers, vocational guidance staff, and repre- 
sentatives of the educational program, the youth enters upon a program of 
vocational training, academic instruction, if needed, recreation, and therapy. 
The approximately 350 adolescents at Rikers Island may select 1 of 16 voca- 
tional training areas such as printing, automotive maintenance, body and fender 
work, tailoring, carpentry, metal operations, and others. Academic education 
is provided as well, ranging from literacy work through high-school-level 
instructions. 

Because these youths have been the failures of mass education, class sizes 
have been limited to about 15 where individual instruction is assured. Upon 
request, or if his actions deem it necessary, the adolescent is taken into indi- 
vidual or group therapy by the youth diagnostic team. Supervised recreation 
is stressed, so that all free time can be converted into beneficial activities. This 
may take the form of arts and craftwork, viewing TV, or participating in intra- 
mural athletic events and talent shows. Vocational guidance is handled by two 
rehabilitation counselors who are in contact with public and private agencies 
and employers who are apprized of the adolescent’s work potential, interests, 
and institutional training. An adolescent inmate council has been formed so 
that direct liaison might be effected between the youths and the institutional 
administration and a feeling of self-determination encouraged. 

There are many serious gaps in the department’s programing for adolescents. 
Aftercare work is practically nonexistent though the department hopes to ini- 
tiate some work in this area through private funds on an experimental basis. 
Research is sadly deficient because adequate and trained personnel is not at 
our disposal. Recruitment is slow and staff turnover rapid due to the salary 
levels at which the department is authorized to hire. However, present achieve- 
ments have been dramatic and gratifying when compared with past results. As 
Commissioner Kross has so aptly stated, “We have pulled ourselves out of the 
depths and are now on a plateau from which we can finally see the vast moun- 
tains we must climb ahead.” Thank you for your interest in our work. 


{From the Kings County Grand Juror, May 1957, official organ of the Kings County Grand 
Jurors’ Association, Inc.] ° 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION PROFILE 


“One of the prerogatives of our grand juries is free access to the public prisons. 
Our proper interest in these penal institutions demands knowledge about the 
agency in charge of them * * *.” 

At present the department has 1,569 uniformed (custodial) and 706 civilian 
employees, a total full time staff of 2,275 to carry on its big job. The pay of its 
employees, particularly the civilian staff, is sadly inadequate. This is in the 
face of the fact that workers in prison institutions have to be a higher type of 
personnel. They deal with human beings in detention and must, perforce, be 
eapable of responsibility above that demanded or expected of personnel in other 
city departments or private firms. And then there is the ever-present hazard 
involved in their work environment * * *. Surely men and women must be 
dedicated to service above the ordinary to work for such dismal wages in penal 
institutions. One wonders that they make themselves available at all * * *. 

Heading the department of correction since the beginning of 1954 is Commis- 
sioner Anna M. Kross, the capable and energetic lady of distinguished record as 
a lawyer, judge, and social worker. Concerning her efforts as commissioner of 
eorrection, we quote very briefly from a New York Times’ editorial of December 
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29, 1954, captioned “Correction versus Custody”: “Commissioner of Correction 
Kross is applying to the problem of overcrowded city prisons a philosophy born 
of wide experience and far-reaching vision. Since she took office on January 1, 
1954, this philosophy has taken concrete shape in a program that deserves public 
recognition and support.” 

Currently carrying the big load of the department’s work with Commissioner 
Kross is her able lieutenant, Deputy Commissioner Frederick C. Rieber. A quiet 
man, as tireless on the job as he is highly capable, he should be better known to 
us * * * A lawyer by profession * * * during World War II he served in the 
United States Army Intelligence * * * and * * * following his war service 
he worked 8 years with the New York City Department of Investigation. He 
became thoroughly familiar with the functions and operations of the correction 
and police departments and other agencies. This tied in appropriately with 
his comprehensive knowledge of all courts, their procedures and practices * * *. 
He is in full charge of the department's reorganized legal division * * *. 

There are other key men who deserve notice for the good work they are doing 
in the administration of this understaffed, overworked department of correction. 
Space limitations at this time prevent us from giving them due recognition here. 

The New York City Department of Correction is not a self-seeking agency with 
cushy jobs set up for political favorites. It does not have a highly paid public 
relations staff to sell the public on its program and needs. Its rehabilitation work 
is apt ot be misunderstood and ridiculed out of public ignorance and community 
indifference. Many citizens, grand jurors among them, properly perturbed about 
increasing crime, particularly among youths, would have the department of 
correction operate as the department of punishment. No mollycoddling attempts 
at rehabilitation for them. Commissioner Kross doesn’t think it’s mollycoddling 
to try to reeducate and rehabilitate first offenders, juveniles, and adolescents. 

It will take a lot of money to set up a good rehabilitation system. “I am 
convinced,” says Mrs. Kross, “that a dollar spent to keep a youth from becoming 
a hardened criminal will save the taxpayers 20 times as much in prison upkeep.” 
We think it’s worth a good try, at the least. 

The aims and program of the department of correction should be better known 
to the community. It needs and deserves the support of the public. And grand 
jurors may fittingly be in the forefront of that support. 





STATEMENT oF JosePH H. LoucHHEIM, Deputy COMMISSIONER, New YorkK STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, SUBMITTED TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTI- 
GATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, I am happy to report that New York State has made substantial 
progress in extending its training-school facilities in the last 3 years. For the 
first time since 1947—when the State set up an annex facility for 60 boys at New 
Hampton—the State has established additional major training-school facilities. 
These include the Otisville State Training School for Boys, with a capacity of 276, 
set up in 1955; and the Highland State Training School for Boys, with a capacity 
of 140, set up last month. 

Other facilities were added, increasing the bed capacity from 1,292 at the begin- 
ning of 1955 to a capacity of 1,769 today, an increase of 37 percent. 

In addition, we have extended our institutional services substantially by 
increasing our training school staffs from 900 to 1,125 in the last 3 years. Most 
of these 225 new positions were professional posts, 

I should like briefly to give the background of these important developments. 
I want to make it crystal clear at the very outset that the division of State institu- 
tions and agencies in the State department of social welfare, which is the unit 
of government responsible for the State training schools, is involved in the treat- 
ment and not the prevention of delinquency. Nothing that we do, except in an 
extremely indirect way, can serve to prevent delinquency. In a State as large 
and complex as New York, there is of necessity a division of responsibility among 
the units of State government for various aspects of the delinquency problem. 

In order to understand how the State training schools function in the treat- 
ment of delinquency, it is important to understand certain basic elements which 
underlie the treatment of delinquents in New York State. The first of these ele- 
ments is the concept of State and local responsibility. The local children’s court, 
through its associated probation services and such other resources as mental 
hygiene clinics, determines in the first instance whether the child is delinquent and 
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what shall be done with him. It decides at what point a child shall be committed 
to an institution for treatment and care and within some broad limitations it 
decides whether this shall be at a State training school or a private institution. 
As with the whole broad field of child welfare, which is supervised by the State 
department of social welfare, we believe that local responsibility for delinquent 
children is extremely important, because it means that the individual child is 
handled within the context of the community in which he lives and that the full 
resources of the community are used in treating him by those who are closest to 
those resources. 

The second basie element in the institution treatment of delinquency in New 
York State is the relationship between public and private institutions ca for 
delinquent children. Private institutions for the care of delinquents ex#®t to a 
unique degree in New York State and for many years took care of the majority 
of children committed to institutions. Even today they care for 40 percent of the 
committed delinquents. Since January 1, 1956, the State on a 50-50 basis has 
shared with the localities the cost of caring for children in the private institu- 
tions and the localities have shared equally with the State the cost of care in 
State institutions. 

The responsibilities and programs of the State training schools cannot be 
clearly understood without an understanding of the private schools. The pri- 
vate schools historically have played a very important part in the institution 
treatment of delinquents. They have pioneered in many areas of institution 
treatment such as psychiatric and casework services. They have been in a posi- 
tion to experiment. They have had a distinct advantage in their ability to con- 
trol their intake. Because of this and some other factors they huve to a con- 
siderable degree absorbed the more treatable delinquents, the milder problems, 
and indeed have been in a position to return untreatable cases to the courts for 
recommitment to the State training schools. 

The result of this is that the State training schools have served and still do 
serve by and large as the agency for the care and treatment of that group of de- 
linquents that is least amenable to treatment. Their charges have been screened 
through all the local resources of court and probation services. They have, in 
part, been rejected by the private institutions, or have failed in private institu- 
tions. The responsibility of the State training schools therefore is considerably 
complicated by this screening process which has eliminated the more hopeful 
cases before the point of commitment. 

Through the years until 1950, the need for institutions for delinquents has 
decreased rather than increased. Since the establishment of children’s courts in 
New York State in 1922 and until 1949 (except for World War II), admissions 
to State and private institutions decreased from 3,000 a year to less than 1,500 
a year. This decrease cannot be explained except on the basis of the expansion 
of community services—child welfare, mental hygiene, and probation—which by 
their nature limit the use of institutions to the more serious delinquents. Asa 
result, private institutions gradually closed through the years, and the capacities 
of the State training schools decreased. 

There was little room in institutions therefore to meet the increase which 
began in 1950, and pressure of intake was serious by 1952 when commitments 
reached the prewar rate of 1,800. By 1955, the rate had gone up an additional 
600, to 2,400. The impact of this increase, however, was almost entirely on the 
State training schools. The intake in private institutions increased only 25 per- 
cent from 1949 to 1956, while the admissions to State training schools increased 
108 percent. 

To meet this sharp increase in the demand for institution care, the citizen 
group. that heads up the department, the State board of social welfare, acted to 
expand the bed capacity in existing institutions, to establish two new facilities, 
to increase training school staff, to extend institutional programs, and to 
strengthen our central office consultation service. 

As a result today New York State is providing a considerably expanded and 
differentiated program of State training school care. 

At Iludson, there is a training school for girls which serves the entire State 
and operates its own parole program. 

At Industry, we have a training school for boys, which serves the western and 
northern counties, covering most of the State and operates its own aftercare 
program. : 

At Warwick, Otisville, and Highland we have institutions serving boys from 
the greater New York area and, with a full operation of Highland, will include 
counties up as far as Albany. This plan resulted from the determination that, 
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with the opening of Otisville, geography was no longer the single suitable basis 
for classifying the State training schools. Very careful exploration of the best 
way to group children for care led to the differentiation of Otisville and War- 
wick to serve two different age groups within the same geographical area. We 
did this because we found that age is the best rough guide to the differing needs 
of children in institutional care. When the school at Highland was opened this 
year, the same principle was applied, so that Highland is geared to the children 
13 years of age and younger, Warwick admits the 14-year-olds, and Otisville, the 
15- and 16-year-olds, There is considerable flexibility in the use of the three 
schools since, while age is the first classification step, ease of transfer makes it 
possible to move children back and forth between Warwick and Highland or 
between Warwick and Otisville as the needs of the children require. 

This three-institution plan also involved establishing the Home Service Bu- 
reau in New York City as the service agency for Highland, Warwick, and Otis- 
ville, to carry on the field work and parole supervision formerly carried by the 
individual training school. ‘The disadvantages of a separate field agency have 
been counteracted largely by maintaining effective liaison between the Home 
Service Bureau and the institutions which it serves. 

At New Hampton, we have the annex, a specialized security-treatment unit 
serving Industry, Warwick, and Otisville. Established 11 years ago as an ex- 
perimental unit for the most seriously disturbed delinquent boys, it has demon- 
strated its value as an integral part of a diversified treatment program and 
serves as a model in its field. 

While all these moves have been dictated by our pressing problem for space, 
we have intensified our efforts to improve the effectiveness of the job we have 
to do. 

We have established certain basic standards which we are trying to adhere 
to although all of them are not possible uader present high-intake conditions. 
We believe that 400 is the maximum institution size which can be operated 
effectively. While this is in contrast to some of the thinking around the coun- 
try, we have found that the larger populations within some limits can make 
possible a varied internal program to meet the needs of different children and 
can provide a number of special programs which would be hard to provide for a 
smaller group. I have in mind not only psychiatric and casework services but 
also remedial education programs, recreational activities and vocational train- 
ing. We believe that within a given institution the size of the cottage unit 
should not exceed 20. We have established our school programs on the basis 
of 15 children to a class in grades 5 and up and 10 children in grades 4 and 
below. We have established caseload standards which are not ideal but which 
are substantial advances over what has been provided in the past. We now 
provide for maximum caseloads of 80 for fieldworkers, including resident and 
parole cases, and 40 for special caseloads such as boarding care, parole residence 
homes and annex parolees. We are aiming toward a standard of 40 to 50 chil- 
dren per resident caseworker. 

Within this broad departmental framework, we believe that the best develop- 
ment of each institution is achieved by allowing maximum flexibility so that 
each institution is free to explore the programs and services that will be most 
effective for it. The extent to which our institutions have developed imagina- 
tive and effective programs, which enjoy wide recognition, reflects the degree 
to which we have succeeded in realizing this flexibility. 


(Articles submitted by Abraham G. Novick, superintendent, New 
York State Training School for Girls, for inclusion in the record.) 


CLASSIFICATION AND TREATMENT 


By Abraham G. Novick, Superintendent, New York State Training School for 
Girls, Hudson, N. Y.; President, National Association of Training Schools and 
Juvenile Agencies. Paper Prepared for Publication in the January Issue of 
the National Probation and Parole Association Journal 


Juvenile institutions in the United States vary in function, organization, and 
services to such a degree that it is impossible to discuss the subject of classi- 
fication and treatment without some frame of reference. The small treatment 
center catering to 25 youngsters, for example, is quite different from the larger 
private training school with a controlled intake. The latter, in turn, differs 
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markedly from the public training school, which has an unselected intake. and 
in most States has little control over its size. In many States the antisocial act 
itself, as determined by the court, becomes primary in the decision to send a 
youngster to a public training school. Where community treatment facilities 
are meager, the institution will receive even mental defectives and psychotics 
who have been adjudicated as delinquents. Fortunately, there are beginning to 
be some organized misgivings about utilizing the State training school as a 
dumping ground. Throughout the country, efforts are being made to examine 
the role of the State training school in the total child welfare field, although 
the process is still in its infancy.’ 

Because classification and treatment programs in large and undifferentiated 
institutions are much more difficult to organize and put into operation than in 
settings which select its clientele, this article will confine itself to programs 
within State training schools. Even in States where there are central diagnostic 
facilities, with commitments made to parent bodies rather than to individual 
institutions, or in States where institutions do have some limited power: to 
reject adolescents who are obviously incapable of mentally or physically benefit- 
ing from the school’s program, personality variations in the youngsters received 
are so prevalent as to place a premium on a varied institutional program. The 
training school, therefore, must have within its program some means of dif- 
ferentiating individuals according to their needs and requirements. 

Two trends are noticeable in the training school field today. One is the estab- 
lishment of a centralized diagnostic center for statewide institutional placement, 
and the other is an increase and sharpening of diagnostic facilities within the 
individual institution itself where centralized facilities are nonexistent. The 
idea of a centralized facility seems to be gaining considerable support. It is 
an interesting phenomenon that in many areas of the country, recognition and 
authorization are given to the establishment of diagnostic centers before insti- 
tutional facilities are available to carry out recommendations. The word 
“diagnosis” carries with it a magical connotation in this day and age. Legis- 
lators are apt to support the establishment of a diagnostic center where institu- 
tional treatment units may be meager and unproductive. For a central diag- 
nostie service to be effective, it is necessary to have considerable differentiation 
in treatment facilities. The same criticism can, of course, be leveled at diag- 
nostic units that are developed at the institutional level where insufficient treat- 
ment services exist. 

Regardless of what facilities are available, however, the purpose of diagnostic 
services are the same whether centrally or locally situated. It is necessary to 
know as much as possible about a. youngster before he can be properly placed. 


CLASSIFICATION PROCEDURES 


Placement begins with choice of institution in areas fortunate enough to have 
such an opportunity. It then involves placement in a cottage unit or living 
group that would best meet the requirements of the youngster involved. It in- 
eludes an individualized assignment to a school or vocational program. It also 
involves placing the boy or girl with adult leaders who are most qualified to meet 
the needs of the youngster. If the problems of the child are best met through 
close supervision, he would not be helped if he is assigned to a cottage unit with 
eonsiderable freedom in controls. Placement also means consideration Of the 
personality make-up of the group to which the boy or girl is assigned. If he is 
withdrawn, fearful and anxious, for example, assignment to a group of aggres- 
sive boys will only increase his insecurity and prevent adjustment. 

Considerable knowledge of the juvenile must be secured in order to be able 
to make such decisions. This is usually obtained through community social 
histories. psychological testing, personal interviews, and observation. The 
reception process, however, is not only diagnostic in character but is also the 
beginning of treatment. It is during this period that the youngster has his 


1A workshop on State training schools was held at the 1957 American Urthopsychiatric 
Association Annual Conference, and another is scheduled for the 1958 conference. The 
Eastern Regional Conference of the Child Welfare League has scheduled an institute on 
this subject in 1958. The Children’s Bureau and National Association of Training Schools 
and Juvenile Agencies have jointly issued a publication on Guides and Goals for Institu- 
tions Serving Delinquent Children. The same two organizations, together with Rutgers 
University, and with funds from the child welfare division of the American Legion, 


sponsored a staff training institute for institutional executives in the public training school 
field in April 1957. 
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initial experience with the institution and its staff members. He receives an 
introduction to institutional policy and the methods by which it operates. Ini- 
tial experiences may very often color the manner in which the youngster will 
adjust to his future placement, although they may not be conclusive. Expe- 
riences during reception can carry over for some period after the youngster has 
been assigned to a cottage and program. 

Where a central diagnostic facility is not available, the desired information 
can be secured by placing the youngster in a special living unit designed for 
reception or orientation purposes. Here his behavior can be observed by his 
cottage parents or group leaders. A social worker interviews him and evaluates 
his feelings and problems. He is seen by the educational director to ascertain 
his attitudes toward education and his problems regarding learning. He will 
evaluate the boy’s past school achievement and learn about his vocational inter- 
ests for academic and vocational placement. He is interviewed by the chaplain 
to determine the extent to which religion may have played a role in his past 
life and what it might be able to do for the youngster while he is at the school 
and for his future adjustment. He is given a thorough physical examination, 
and health problems are noted. He is seen and tested by the psychologist who 
will evaluate the boy’s personality. The psychiatrist interviews the boy and 
gives his diagnosis and prognosis as well as enumerating the youngster’s 
strengths, weaknesses and needs. The psychiatrist will analyze the dynamics of 
the boy’s development and make recommendations for care and treatment. 

Institutions equipped with staff and facilities to organize such an orientation 
program (this is becoming much more common than otherwise, and is increas- 
ingly being recognized as a necessity in institutional administration) will usu- 
ally plan for an assignment or classification committee meeting where findings 
and recommendations are presented. In order for committee deliberations to 
have greater meaning, there should be considerable sharing of ideas throughout 
the orientation period and not be confined to a single meeting. To bring this 
about, it is advisable to place in charge of the orientation process the clinical 
director or the person given the responsibility of directing care, training, and 
treatment in the institution. 

With a reception period organized in this fashion, it is possible to secure a 
clear picture of a youngster’s problems and needs. Recommendations would 
be made for cottage placement which would take into consideration its group 
structure and composition, as well as the nature of its leadership. The in- 
stitution would be familiar with the youngster’s interests and intelligence, his 
status requirements and past school achievement for appropriate school assign- 
ment and vocational placement. 


GROUP AND INSTITUTIONAL SIZE 


To have available a diagnostic picture of a youngster, would be useless if the 
institution does not possess the necessary facilities for treatment. There should 
be a sufficient number of group living units which would allow for variation 
in placement. If the training school is to individualize treatment, an intimate 
understanding of a youngster’s drives, interests, and behavior patterns is re- 
guired with opportunity for close relationships with adults. This can only be 
accomplished if groups are held small. No living or cottage group should be 
larger than 20. Fifteen would even be better but this might be too difficult 
to attain in the present scheme of things. Other groupings within the institu- 
tion. should also remain small in order to further individunlization efforts. The 
size of these particular groups would be determined by their particular function. 
Academic class groups should not be larger than 15. Remedial class groups 
should have a maximum size of 5 to 8. Size of vocational groups should be 
related to the amount of facilities available to enable the youngster to be gain- 
fully occupied throughout the period of class instruction. Club and special 
interest groups should also be small to permit considerable give and take among 
group members and their leader. 

The larger the group, the greater the possibility of failure to recognize in- 
dividual needs, The larger the group, the greater the possibility of group dis- 
turbances and the formation of subgroups with destructive characteristics. 
Informal groups are part and parcel of group living in general, whether in an 
institution or fn the community, and otber factors will produce them. However, 
the large group decreases the possibility of its menibers to respond to the 
leader’s control and influence. It leads to peer control of the group and the 
retention of delinquent values. 
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A’ large institution, in itself, can also inhibit desired treatment procedures. 
It has been recommended in many circles that the training school’s capacity 
should be limited to 150 children.* No effective research has ever been instituted 
to determine optimum size of an institution.. There is no question, however, 
that the larger the institution, the more difficult will it be to communicate 
treament concepts. More supervisory levels are required in organization and 
more people are involved in giving direct service. There is a greater danger 
of staff misunderstanding and even refusal to accept, either openly or sur- 
reptitiously, the administrative program. In the large insitution, the superin- 
tendent and his top assistants can easily be psychologically and physically 
removed from their clientele and from staff who have immediate contact with 
children. 

There are a few positive factors in having large institutions. Possibilities 
for more staff and varied facilities are prevalent. More funds are apt to be 
authorized by legislatures and budget divisions, who are sensitive to numbers 
and size. Although the trend in this country is away from huge undifferentiated 
institutions to smaller facilities with specific functions, it is possible to decen- 
tralize treatment programs in larger institutions and overcome some of the 
negative features of large organizations. 

An institution may be divided into a number of self-sufficient divisions, 
according to size and physical layout, each with its own staff and director 
functioning under a supervising superintendent. Classification of the divisions 
might be based on age, maturity, vocational and academic interests, super- 
visory controls, emotional problems, and similar factors, considered individually 
or in combination. Under such an organizational system, each division becomes 
almost an institution in itself, as far as care and treatment are concerned, with 
the added advantage of having centralized services based on the number of 
youngsters in the total institution rather than in the individual divisions. It 
requires additional personnel in the way of teachers, group leaders and social 
workers, as Well as more facilities to serve a decentralized organization, but it 
individualizes program and service in large institutions. 


INSTITUTIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR TREATMENT 


Organization of treatment facilities and program is another important area 
of institutional administration. Present-day clinical services were primarily de- 
veloped in community voluntary agencies, especially in child guidance and 
mental hygiene clinics. Unique eligibility requirements for aid evolved from 
these settings. The client or patient must want help and must be capable of 
entering into a meaningful relationship with the clinician. To seek such help 
implies possession of sufficient anxiety and recognition of need. In the case 
of children, one or both parents must usually become similarly involved. These 
concepts are in keeping with traditional American democratic principles and 
are a result of our heritage and cultural background. In fact, our traditions 
regarding individual initiative have made “authority” a nasty word in our 
vocabulary. 

The training school, however, is an authoritative setting. The children it 
receives are committed via the children’s courts against their will. It is not 
a voluntary process no matter how permissive the general elimate of the 
institution may be. Yet authoritative institutions in their efforts to individual- 
ize their programs, largely at the encouragement and insistence of the clinical 
disciplines, have adopted the typical organization and methods of operation of 
the voluntary community agency in the treatment area. Institutions which 
have a plentiful supply of clinical personnel, assign their children to case work- 
ers on an individual basis, and efforts are made to help them with their problems 
of adjustment. Facilities with a small clinical staff usually limit their casework 
service to a few children who have unusual difficulties in making an adjustment. 
Psythiatrist, psychologist, and social worker become members of a clinical 
tenm and constitute a separate department in the organizational plan. The 
clinical team’s relationship to other departments is usually defined in idealistic 
rather than in typical organizational and administrative terins, They are 
expected to work closely with the personnel having direct care responsibilities 
for the children but on a voluntary teaching basis, where possibly enly those 
stuff members who are interested and eager to receive understanding and 


2Children’s Bureau, National Association of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies, 
Child Welfare League of America, American Psychiatric Association. 
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clarification of problems secure the benefit of clinical contact. On the other 
hand, those staff members who reject interpretations which require change 
on their part usually remain untouched by clinical influences. 

There are two major, but very often conflicting, elements in training school 
administration in the country today. One is control and discipline, and the 
other is treatment. Cottage staff especially are conflicted by what appears 
to be two opposing forces. They are expected to keep control in their cottage 
units; in fact they are even rated on their ability to run a smooth organization. 
On the other hand, they are directed to individualize their approach and treat 
each child differently. This can be a divisive policy when discipline and control 
are at stake. 

The conflict is not resolved through the traditional institutional organization 
of clinical and cottage services in separate departments. Clinical personnel 
do not have the responsibility for cottage operation. Their relationship is pri- 
marily advisory and heavily concentrated on individual adjustment rather than 
the concerns of the group. Cottage staff supervisors are usually too few in 
number and concerned primarily with group controls and cottage routines. 
Even assuming that there was a sufficient supply of cottage staff supervisors 
and that they were trained and experienced, the existence of two lines of op- 
posing interests as defined administratively by function and duties would only 
continue the basic conflict of cottage staff. The cottage parent’s dilemma is ex- 
pressed in his complaint that if the social worker was required to care for 20 
children she would not call for special treatment for the youngster in her case 
load who has violated cottage regulations. The social worker, on the other 
hand, protests that the cottage parent lacks understanding of the child’s be- 
havior and the professional training which would make it possible for him to do 
a decent job. Very often, unconsciously perhaps, the conflict is furthered by 
the administration. Under pressure from the community, which is deeply con- 
cerned about runaways and aggressive behavior, the superintendent may be 
quite contented to have a cottage parent who is able to have control in his 
cottage unit even though clinical considerations may not be fully appreciated. 
When nothing is done in such a situation, status quo, of course, continues. In 
addition, deiinquents have a brilliant knack in recognizing staff differences and 
playing one against the other to suit their own needs. 

Another problem that must be taken into consideration in the administrative 
organization of treatment facilities is that of informal group formation by the 
children in the training school. The conflicts and problems of growing up and 
the struggles with the adult world can be tolerated and even rejected by the 
youngsters within the confines of their own groups. The delinquent adolescent 
ean join his neighborhood gang which accepts and preserves the values that 
eannot be tolerated by the rest of the community. Peer relationships and group- 
‘ ings are just as important within the institution and serve a similar purpose. 
They counteract adult efforts to change their behavior and act as a bulwark in 
maintaining their personality structures and personal values. At the same time 
they offer protection and security to those involved. These informal groups do 
not necessarily have to be destructive in character, although their size, strength, 
and antisocial characteristics can be directly correlated to the extent to which 
the institution can direct their energies and focus their interests toward con- 
structive goals. 

The traditional form of institutional structure with clinical and cottage life 
personnel in separate departments makes very little dent in informal group 
activities. ‘The effect of weekly clinical contacts, for example, is minimal in 
comparison to the influences of the children’s own informal group leaders. 
Most of the youngsters seem to play one role in the clinical office and a com- 
pletely different one in the cottage setting or in any other institutional group. 

It has been the writer’s experience that in those States where mental hygiene 
and school guidance clinics, family and child guidance agencies, probation serv- 
iees and other facilities of similar character and scope are available in suffi- 
ecient number, the juveniles who are committed to the training school show very 
little anxiety about their behavior. A majority of those children who recognize 
and show sufficient concern about their problems are helped in their communi- 
ties and are not committed. Asa result, the clinician finds comparatively few 
children in the training school who have enough overt anxiety about their be- 
havior to respond to a face-to-face contact, the typical tool of traditional 
clinical operations. 
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NEW TREATMENT STRUCTURE 


All of these; factors;'therefore, make it necessary to consider a different treat- 
ment structure than has been in existence heretofore. Modifications of tradi- 
tional forms of treatment have been made in a few training schools in this 
country in recognition of the problems involved. One institutional treatment 
organization will be described in detail because of its sharp departure from the 
usual structural form.’ This is especially true in the way the role of the social 
worker has been redefined. 

In this new treatment structure, clinic and cottage life are eliminated as sepa- 
rate departments. Social workers are assigned to supervise the activities of 
the children and cottage staff in 1 or 2 cottage units. They have direct author- 
ity over the cottage staff and are required to offer supervision and guidance to 
the cottage parents in handling the youngsters under their direction. Cottage 
parents are looked upon as technicians with the professional supervision sup- 
plied by trained social workers. Social workers and cottage staff are thus 
responsible for a common treatment process. The latter share their total prob- 
lems with their social worker supervisors, who are ready to help them resolve 
the complicated conflicts. and decisions posed by the necessity to carry on 
disciplinary and treatment activities at the same time. The social workers, as 
supervisors, are expected to evaluate the cottage parents’ strengths and weak- 
nesses and help them develop on the job. 

The social worker becomes involved in cottage disciplinary matters. ‘Disci- 
pline” and “authority” are sometimes anxiety-producing words in clinical cir- 
cles. In actual practice, however, there are almost no settings in which clinical 
services are offered without authoritative connotations. Children, for example, 
do not come to child-guidance clinics under their own volition. When one 
considers the pain that is involved in revealing one’s own inner thoughts and 
conflicts, as well as the resistance that is involved in change, the authoritative 
connotations in clinical services can be well understood. In addition, the set- 
ting of eligibility requirements and agency limitations of service also involve 
authority and discipline to the clients and patients concerned. Discipline or 
authority cannot be avoided; only the manner in which either is utilized is 
important to the treatment process. Experience of a year with the new treat- 
ment program has demonstrated that the traditional client-worker relationship 
is not affected by the stronger authoritative role played by the social worker: 
In fact, the feeling has been that the relationship is strengthened beeause the 
youngster must come to grips with his problems quickly, without being able to 
play one staff member against the other. 

In addition to supervisory responsibilities, social workers direct their atten- 
tion to the cottage group itself. The cottage group is the key area for treatment 
during the youngster’s stay in the training school. What happens to him within 
the cottage group determines whether he is going to respond positively or 
continue his Own way and means of avoiding change. The nature of the group 
climate therefore becomes a very important part of treatment; the failure to 
understand the way a youngster feels at a certain moment; the influence that 
such a child might have upon others within the group; the effects of rules, 
regulations, and procedures which may be obvious and necessary, but completely 
unacceptable to the group or its subgroups. 

Social workers, in this phase of their duties, sit down with the group and 
cottage staff members to discuss everyday problems. The discussion might 
revolve around the meaning of a regulation, or the introduction of a rule to 
allow for total participation in a cottage activity. Should the cottage adopt 
special procedures for listening to certain television programs? Would the 
group prefer to stay up late one evening to watch a certain program and thereby 
be too tired to participate in another activity the next morning? What should 
be the proper clothing to wear to school? Problems of adjustment might be 
the topic, if appropriate for general group discussion. Why did a certain 
youngster get into difficulty and what. were the group’s feelings as to the manner 
in which the problem was handled. Suitable films and other visual aids might 
be utilized to stimulate discussion. 





’New York State Training School for Girls, Hudson, N. Y. Another modified form of 
treatment organization is utilized at Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School, Hawthorne, N. Y., 
where cottage parents and caseworkers have common supervisors, 
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The purpose of this phase.of the social worker’s role is to permit children to 
participate in areas which are of immense concern to them. Decisions arrived 
at by adults alone are matters to fight ‘and disregard. Individual violation’ of 
group deliberations, however, incurs the displeasure of peers. ‘ It might also result 
in unpleasant ‘retaliations, but ‘the reasons behind deviation also become:a 
topic of discussion to deter group rejection. Conforming to group decisions is 
also furthered through group rewards for esprit de corps, such as attendance at 
special'dances. ‘Social workers are expected to participate in the group’s activi- 
ties, and as much as is possible and appropriate, become part of the group. 

Another important role of the social worker in this treatment-organization plan 
is to work with those informal groups that are stable and not constantly changing 
in membership. Content may be in the form of activity, discussion, or in a combi- 
nation of the two. Focus is on helping the subgroups make an adjustment to the 
total structured unit, participate in its activity and to assume meaningful and 
positive roles within the group. Discussion within these groups very often is 
similar to that of the larger structured grouping. The small, more homogeneous 
group, however, permits more personal involvement, encourages greater inter- 
action among its members and can better satisfy individual needs. The group 
members share their difficulties and express themselves in a manner which is not 
noticeable in individual contacts. 

Informal groups are encouraged to take on special tasks within the cottage unit 
in keeping with whatever skills they possess. Such groups within the institution 
have assumed responsibilities like making curtains for the cottage, preparing and 
caring for area flower gardens, making and selling various articles for the purpose 
of creating a cottage recreation fund, ete. Group incentives, through special 
rewards, plus the relationship that is developed with the social worker, permit 
energy and drives to be diverted from destructive pursuits to highly responsible 
transactions. Status and satisfaction achieved, supports further adaptation. 

The social worker is also called upon to work with other types of small groups. 


Selection of membership is based on common interests or problems, personality | 


factors or on other criteria that would create some homogeneity and promote 
group interaction. 

Change of behavior does not usually take place without the development of 
some anxiety and guilt. Some of this can be handled within the group. The 
sharing of experience, the discussion of various problems, the support which 
staff and peers give to individual youngsters are anxiety- and guilt-allaying fea- 
tures. With some children this is not sufficient. They require individual atten- 
tion which social workers are expected to offer. Contact does not necessarily 
have to be on a long-term basis. Very often 1 or 2 individual interviews in con- 
junction with group participation can allay the child’s anxiety sufficiently for him 
to benefit from continued group contact. 

Social workers in their everyday contact with the cottage group and other 
groupings, and being familiar with the needs of each youngster under their care, 
are in a position to determine who would require the individual interview, as well 
as how much of it would be needed. 

The psychiatrist and psychologist in this organization plan act primarily as 
consultants to the social worker, in addition to having classification and diag- 
nostic duties.’ Problems related to personality functioning and intelligence might 
be referred to the psychologist by the social worker for selected testing of the 
youngsters concerned. The psychiatrist is called in for consultations to analyze 
the dynamics of certain behavior patterns and to give advice as to approaches to 
these difficulties. Depending upon the amount of psychiatric time that is avail- 
able, he sees a few youngsters in therapy, either individually or in groups. He is 
also utilitzed in case conferences as an aid to staff training and development, 
either as requested by the social worker concerned, in formal planned meetings by 
the director of the program, or in other areas of the institutional organization, 
such as the academic and vocational schools. 


TREATMENT RESULTS 


Experience with this new treatment structure has led to a number of con- 
clusions on the part of the institution’s administrative and treatment staff. 

1. It eliminates the traditional conflict between cottage staff and clinical 
personnel, by making them both responsible for the same process with similar 
concerns. 

2. It dynamically changes the focus and program content of peer groups so 
that new behavior patterns are constantly strengthened. 
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3. It makes it possible for children to become. conscious of a different,way of 
securing satisfaction and status with a constant diminishing need to fight it. 

4. It lessens the gap between authority, as represented by the institutional 
staff, and the youngsters themselves. 

5. It deals directly with the key repository of delinquent values, through rec- 
ognition of and work with informal groups. 

6. It affords the necessary training and supervision of cottage staff who hold 
key responsibilities in institutional life. 

7. The tendeney of the delinquent to fool staff and play one member against 
the other is radically narrowed, requiring him to face up to his behavior. 

8. It produces a climate that allows for children participation in rule set- 
ting and behavior control, with a corresponding lessening of superimposed 
methods of operation. 

9. Cottage staff are happier, more accepting of suggestions, less rigid in 
their relationships with children, anxious to adopt treatment approaches,, con- 
stantly seek out social work supervisors for advice around treatment needs of 
their youngsters, and concerned about gaining a reputation of running a good 
cottage. This is due to the fact that the new treatment structure transfers 
the conflict between treatment and control from cottage staff to social workers 
as supervisors, who are in a better position to resolve it. Cottage staff are 
no longer expected to be superhumans, competent in all areas of human 
endeavor. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Training schools in the United States today are in a period of transition from 
a custodial form of organization with simple goals to a treatment-oriented struc- 
ture focused on individualization of program, change in personal values of their 
clients, and developing self-understanding and control, which have been super- 
imposed on older custodial considerations. As a result, throughout the coun- 
try, training schools are in different stages of development possessing features 
of the old as well as of the new. It is interesting, however, and very sound 
to see these institutions developing here and there, their own forms of treat- 
ment, designed to meet training-school problems, needs, and considerations. On 
its road toward developing into truly treatment-oriented institutions, they face 
considerably grave problems, such as unselected intake, undifferentiated and 
large populations, lack of appropriate staff, poor salaries in certain categories, 
and weak legislative and budgetary support. They are problems that are. rec- 
ognized, but are only slowly being overcome, with progress noticeable in many 
areas throughout the country. The problems are not insurmountable, and 
training schools can aequire the tools for treatment service. 

The classification and treatment program described in this article stems from 
training-school experience. As further attempts are made to evaluate its. pro- 
gram, and study its treatment needs and requirements, new forms of institu- 
tional organization will no doubt develop. This is something that should be 
encouraged through increased public support as well as legislative and budgetary 
interest. Treatment approaches and forms are not necessarily endemic to 
small treatment centers. It is possible to offer the necessary services in the 
training school if authorization can be forthcoming from the appropriate 
decision-making bodies. The combination of public support and understanding 
and skilled administrators can very well do the trick. 


[Published in Federal Probation, June 1956] 


ACHIEVING INTEGRATION BETWEEN THE JUVENILE DELINQUENT AND HIs 
CoMMUNITY* 


By Abraham G. Novick, Superintendent, New York State Training School for 
Girls, Hudson 


The rise in juvenile delinquency, as demonstrated by all available statistics, 
has made it a topic of everyday conversation. The publicity given to some of 
the more gruesome acts of violence, and newspaper stress on the sensational, 
has led to an almost unhealthy concern with the problem, at times bordering on 
hysteria. Unfortunately, periods of hysteria do not produce well-thought-out 


mae presented at the National Conference of Social Work, San Francisco, June 1, 
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plans for solving problems but tend to create fear, anxiety, and a convenient 
medium to express hostility. 

In»the ‘public eye today, juvenile delinquency is alternately the direct result 
of progressive education, horror comics, TV programs, permissiveness of parents, 
and other “pet peeves” of our present society. The situation is investigated and 
reinvestigated. Conferences are called to study the problem. Forums led by 
expert panels are held. All come to the conclusion that juvenile delinquency is 
a problem. 

This is not a new phenomenon. Each generation of adults has been con- 
cerned about the behavior of its children and has looked for a scapegoat on 
which to place the blame for its delinquency. At the same time, adults have 
always sought a panacea which in one swoop would cure the problem. It is 
sufficient to note that delinquency has always risen during periods of stress and 
strain, and the era in which we are living is no exception. 

This period of hysteria has led to an increase in commitments, more police 
action, more community restrictions, and, in general, the tendency to rely upon 
punishment as a solution to the problem. It is interesting that adults, having 
learned to control their aggressiveness and antisocial feelings, tend to resent the 
fact that others are not exercising such control. Their equilibrium seems to be 
threatened when others express themselves without restriction. In a sense, 
their desire to punish the wayward strengthens their own controls. They may 
also be expressing their guilt in feeling responsible for the conditions that have 
produced delinquency in their children. 

The tendency to react with hostility and punishment in dealing with the 
delinquent does not lead to changes in behavior but only serves to further 
segregate the delinquent from the world about him. An analysis of the develop- 
mental process leading to the “acting out” of personal problems reveals why 
punishment, as contrasted to discipline, acts as a deterrent to treatment and the 
subsequent integration between the delinquent and his community. 


CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


The newborn child operates on the basis of the pleasure principle. Instinctual 
drives must be immediately gratified, otherwise the child becomes tense and 
unhappy. It isn’t too long, however, before he learns to tolerate mild frustra- 
tions related to meeting his bodily needs. Since he knows that he will be fed, 
he can accept delays and regulation, bolstered by his mother’s love, affection, 
and warmth which he receives in the process. Expression of other primitive 
and antisocial feelings, particularly those involving aggression, are similarly 
modified under the expert tutelage of the parents. It can now be said that he 
is operating on the basis of the reality principle. 

The modification of instinctual, antisocial drives, which takes place primarily 
during the first 3 years of life, depends entirely upon the kind of relationship 
that the child has had with his parents, especially with his mother. If there 
has been a firm and warm relationship, and frustration of antisocial expression 
has been within the child’s endurance, he will be able to accept substitute grati- 
fications, pleasing to his parents and to society. However, if the relationship 
between the mother and child is defective, through either neglect on the part 
of the parent, undue repression of the child’s desires, inconsistent handling, or 
separation of the mother from the child for any length of time, then the develop- 
ment of controls will be affected. The child will continue to express his in- 
stinctual antisocial drives in one degree or another. If frustrated, he will be 
unable to tolerate the resulting tension, thereby producing temper tantrums, 
biting, kicking, breaking of objects, and other signs of aggression. If the child 
has strong instinctual drives, and if the environment is not very favorable, his 
behavior will be that much more severe. 

The child goes into the next stage of character development with difficulties 
in establishing relationships with people. If the adults and children coming in 
contact with him are able to satisfy his desires they will be liked. They will 
be hated if they frustrate his needs. Guilt feelings concerning his antisocial 
behavior are lacking beeause of defective development of inner controls, and 
because his relationships with people are established only on a self-gratifying 
level. In order to feel guilty about unacceptable behavior a person must first 
learn to modify such behavior, and develop some concern for other individuals. 
If he has not had this experience, guilt will not be present. 

The severity of the delinquent pattern manifested is directly related to the 
degree of the character disturbance just described. When delinquent behavior, 
such as lying, stealing, or being unmanageable at home appears very early in 
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life, the character defect is pronounced, and there are usually indications of 
severe disorganization in family-child relationships. If the delinquency has a 
definite pattern, showing itself only in certain areas, such as stealing from only 
a particular individual, stealing only certain objects, running away from home, 
or arson, then the character defect is not as great. These are neurotic, although 
antisocial symptoms, and indicate that controls over some instinctual drives 
have been developed but are lacking for others. Delinquent behavior that does 
not appear until adolescence will reveal very little pathology in early develop- 
ment and is primarily a result of environmental conflict. The behavior shown 
is usually antisocial without any neurotic characteristics. The behavior has 
been triggered by the adolescent problems of growing up, or by some traumatic 
experience in the family constellation. The symptoms are usually a repetition 
of antisocial behavior of an early period in life, when controls were first 
developed. 

With this concept of the development of delinquency, it is fairly easy to see 
that punishment and severe restrictions, in themselves, will not produce any 
effective change in the personalities of the children concerned. They may for 
a. time prevent the expression of antisocial behavior but sooner or later it will 
come to the fore. Restrictive measures of a punishing variety, the base of which 
is usually hostility and resentment on the part of the punisher, only emphasize 
the rejecting factors of the early period of development which produced the 
antisocial behavior in the first place. They only tend to further segregate the 
delinguent from his community. 


TREATMENT OF DELINQUENCY 


Effective treatment of delinquency depends upon the establishment of a strong 
emotional relationship with an adult who will reeducate the delinquent. The 
child with a strong character defect will find it very difficult to establish such a 
relationship because of his inability to maintain a contact which will endure 
frustration. His needs are on a narcissistic and infantile level, requiring the 
total time, interest, and concern of the adult. The degree to which this relation- 
ship can be established will determine the success of his reeducation. 

It is now easy to see why sonie of the plans presented and methods utilized 
to treat delinquency have not been too successful. Increased recreation facilities, 
improved housing conditions, bigger and better schools might alleviate some of 
the more gross manifestations of delinquency but they don’t touch upon the basic 
elements which produce the condition in the first place. Better facilities and 
living conditions are important because they affect the dignity of the individual. 
They help to eliminate the economic deterioration and deprivation which are 
characteristic of so many of our delinquent homes and which so very often 
contribute to family disorganization. Neither do restrictive measures such as 
curfew, censorship of reading matter, television, movie, and radio programs pre- 
vent delinquency. They merely have an effect upon the manner in which the 
delinquency will be expressed. 

Let us examine some of the attempts at integrating the delinquent and his 
community, from the point of view of the treatment need to establish a close 
relationship with the child. Recreation programs for the delinquent cannot be 
on a mass basis. It must be in small groups with warm and understanding 
leadership. It is very difficult to attract delinquents to participation in estab- 
lished recreation programs. The gang offers many more opportunities for pleas- 
urable expression. Those who do manage to gravitate toward the community 
playground or settlement house bring their behavior patterns with them. Team- 
work, sportsmanship, sharing facilities and equipment, consideration of others, 
and other cardinal principles of recreation center structure are foreign terms to 
the delinquent. If he is to be reached it must occur in small groups with under- 
standing and trained leadership. 

The transfer of families living in slums to public housing facilities has not 
lowered the incidence of delinquency. It is unfortunate, but the delinquent must 
take his personality along with him. Public housing projects could become more 
meaningful to the delinquent family if they were equipped with special manage- 
ment centers. Such facilities would not only have housing managers but special- 
ized staff to conduct parent-education programs, and recreation activities for both 
adults and children, and serve as counselors to the residents when necessary. 

Education laws throughout the country compel children to attend school until 
a specified age. Since school is where the child spends so much of his day, it 
plays an important role in his development, 
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Truancy is almost a universal characteristic of the American delinquent 
pattern. It is so, because the delinquent child is usually unable to sublimate 
his instinctual drives through school study and activity. Since gratification of 
his feelings are of primary concern, he does not have the inclination nor energy 
to concentrate on schoolwork. Since our classes are almost universally over- 
crowded, and schoolwork is based on a set curriculum, it is fairly difficult for 
the average teacher to divert her attention from the total group and concentrate 
her efforts on the difficult youngster. The delinquent child requires specialized 
teaching methods where knowledge is acquired through projects on the subject to 
be learned. Learning must take place through doing. Needless to say, the 
teacher’s personality is of vital importance. Warmth, interest, concern, pa- 
tience, and ingenuity are the required attributes. With the country’s schools 
12,000 teachers short of their requirements, it is probably too much to expect 
that a dent can be made in the incidence of delinquency in the classroom. It is 
possible to expect, however, that the child with problems be recognized and that 
he be referred to available community or school facilities for treatment. Many 
schools do not want to bother with the delinquent. He is too tough to handle 
and too disturbing to normal school operations. Many other schools do not have 
any clinical facilities to which they can refer problems. To counteract this con- 
dition it should be possible to assign, according to need, teachers with the proper 
personality and understanding to work with those children who require special 
attention. 

Child guidance clinics, casework agencies, psychiatric clinics, and other agen- 
cies offering direct treatment services, within their limits, are doing an excellent 
job in treating disorders that have delinquent characteristics. By and large, 
however, their intake is limited to milder forms of disturbances and to families 
who are willing and interested in receiving the services offered. The large de- 
linquent areas of our cities would hardly be touched by these services. Attempts 
in recent years have been made to go out to the delinquent areas and reach 
children and parents who would ordinarily not ask for help. Aggressive case- 
work, and working with gang groups in their natural habitat, are efforts of this 
nature. This type of work is in keeping with the importance of establishing a 
close relationship with the delinquent and gaining his confidence. If we are 
going to be successful in the early treatment of delinquency and to integrate 
the delinquent into the stream of community life, considerable effort must be 
expended with sufficient financial support to discover new methods of over- 
coming the resistance, suspicion, and hostility of families who require assistance, 
yet do not give any sign of seeking it. 

One of the big problems in helping the delinquent is the manner in which he 
expresses his difficulties. The fact that he “acts out” his problems could lead 
to legal complications. Even with children under treatment, the probability that 
delinquent behavior will continue for some time until reeducation takes effect, 
could bring him to the attention of the police. The child will be referred to 
court, and the legal phase of the delinquent’s career will begin. Some of the 
milder delinquents will be helped by the probationary process. Those children 
possessing a more serious character defect will not respond. The need to 
gratify instinctual drives will override any consideration of future conse- 
quences. These are the children who will be committed to the training school. 

Placement in an institution is obviously a process of segregation. We must 
remember, however, that the delinquent has already segregated himself from his 
community through his actions, distrust, and life history. The value of the 
institution to the delinquent is that it offers a setting which combines controls, 
protection, and a totality of treatment which he has not experienced in ‘his com- 
munity. If the institution has the proper atmosphere for treatment, sufficient 
facilities and staff to offer the necessary services, then the primary factors are 
present for helping the delinquent who cannot be tolerated in his community. 

Integration of the delinquent child to his community cannot take place until 
some modification is made in his behavior and outlook on life. In the training 
school, treatment of the delinquent must center around the relationship that is 
established between the child and other children in the institution and with 
adults on its staff. An atmosphere must be created which will enable the child 
to want to give up his negative behavior and acquire socially accepted methods 
of adjustment. This cannot be accomplished by pure custodial care or through 
repressive measures under close supervision. This child may not be a problem 
under such an approach during his stay in the institution; but, once this close 
supervision is removed, he reverts back to his former behavior. The goal is to 
help the child acquire controls within himself. This can be accomplished if the 
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delinquent has an opportunity to express his negative and aggressive feelings ; 
having them accepted by the staff as logical behavior in view of the child’s back- 
ground and experiences; giving him the chance to receive the attention, affec- 
tion, and consistent handling he needs; and making it possible for him to acquire 
status and self-esteem in socially accepted channels. 

Since the training school is a group setting, the importance of group living 
and the assignment of children to groups on a scientific basis cannot be over- 
emphasized. If the delinquent is able to make an adequate adjustment to his 
cottage group, he takes the initial step toward making an eventual adjustment 
in his community. It is in the group that the delinquent experiences controls 
in operation and it is there that he is helped to absorb group thinking in rela- 
tion to his own unique ideas and goals. No matter how he acts in the group, 
he finds that he must respond to the group’s goals, interests, and pattern. At 
the same time he receives considerable security in becoming a member of a group 
of chjldren with similar problems. He becomes aware that his difficulties are 
not entirely unique but that his feelings and complaints are shared by others. 

Probably the greatest satisfaction that the child can receive in the training 
program is learning to trust adults. In cottage life the development of a rela- 
tionship with the group leader, as a helping person, is an important goal. The 
group leaders must know their children; they must be aware of their likes and 
differences so that they can prepare their program and carry out their group 
activities in light of the membership of their group. 

The group program requires a casework emphasis to meet the child’s needs. 
It is with the caseworker that the child can talk of his experiences, problems, 
and anxieties. His difficulties in adjustment, his relationships with cottage 
staff, teachers, and youngsters are shared with the worker. Fantasy and exag- 
geration, hostility, and totality of outlook are skillfully broken down to help 
him face reality. New-found strengths and reactions can be tested out by the 
child in the casework interview. The caseworker can interpret the child to cot- 
tage staff, teachers, and other personnel, so that a common approach can be 
adopted. 

The academic and vocational programs offer opportunities for the discovery 
and development of skills. For the delinquent it is important that this not be 
made an end in itself, but a means to help the child gain confidence in himself 
and acquire a sense of importance. 

Too often the institution isolates itself from the community. This is a 
common practice with institutions having delinquents as their clientele. Isolation 
only breeds community fear and lack of understanding of the institution’s pur- 
pose. Such a policy fails to evaluate the dividends that are accrued for both 
staff and child from community contracts. For the staff, integration brings 
status and recognition in direct proportion to the standing of the institution. 
To the delinquent it further emphasizes their importance as individuals, and 
serves as another example of adult interest in their welfare and adjustment. 

In its concentration on services, and in the improvement of treatment tech- 
niques, an institution, at times, tends to forget that it is an intermediate stepping 
stone toward the eventual return of the child to his community. The delinquent 
child may make an excellent adjustment in the institution but will usually have 
considerable misgivings, fear, and conflict when it is time for him to leave and 
return to his community. Newly found controls over behavior do not necessarily 
breed confidence. 

To lessen the impact of institutionalization, the child should not only receive 
visits from relatives, which is common practice, but be permitted to go home 
for vacations. This reduces his feelings of segregation, and allows for a prelimi- 
nary evaluation of what he might face at home. Home visits tend to break 
up fantasies about parents which disturbed children build for themselves while 
away from home. Upon return to the institution they are more apt to come to 
grips with their problems and face reality, even though they may be initially 
upset. 

Problems of desegregation and integration are not solved through lectures on 
the methods of looking for a job or on the difficulties of returning to school. 
The training school should be working with the family while the child is in the 
institution. This can be accomplished with a field staff of caseworkers who 
will work directly with the parents while the child is in the institution. Parents 
of delinquents, like their children, have little trust in the willingness of other 
adults to help them. They are usually deprived and harassed people who can 
use help if they can be induced to accept it. With the child removed from the 
family picture, the vicious circle of cause and effect in the development of the 
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behavior is broken. As a result, such parents are enabled very often to consider 
the circumstances which produced the behavior difficulties in their child. While 
the child is in the institution, plans are already being made toward his eventua! 
return. Upon the child’s return to the community, the aftercare caseworker 
works with him as well as the family around the problems of adjustment, which 
may be related to home, school, job, recreation, or to the difficulties of living in 
the community on a different basis than heretofore. We must not forget that, 
after all, a child is part of a family; that concentration on the child to the ex- 
clusion of the parents is not total treatment. 

It is necessary to stress, once again, the importance of the institution as a 
treatment tool for delinquency. Overt, hostile behavior, often leading to violence, 
is not going to be tolerated by society. A controlled and structured setting is 
desirable and required for the antisocial child not responding to community 
treatment efforts. There are a number of factors, however, that have tended to 
operate against the full use of such a facility. 

1. There is still too great a tendency to look upon the institution as tlife last 
resort, to be tried only after other efforts have failed, rather than a service 
which might be offered early in the treatment timetable as suitable to children 
with certain kinds of problems. 

2. The training school has been the subject of considerable criticism. Good 
and bad facilities have been lumped together, as if evil was endemic to the train- 
ing-school setting. If public.apathy and indifference permit poor services, we 
will not have good institutions. There is nothing to prevent the training school 
from carrying out its assigned functions if it has good personnel and salaries, 
appropriate intake policies, varied facilities to work with different categories of 
delinquents, and removal from the political field of operation. 

3. It is sometimes difficult to secure trained personnel for the institution. 
The above two factors play a role in this, but there are others as well. Institu- 
tions are usually removed from cultural and training centers, making recruit- 
ment difficult. There is also still some doubt that effective treatment can be 
given in an authoritative setting. We forget at times that authority is present 
in one form or another in any setting. It is not authority itself, but the man- 
ner in which it is used that determines effective treatment. 

These factors need to be overcome in order to take full advantage of a service 
that is vital in the treatment of delinquency. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There is room for considerable research and experimentation in the field 
of delinquency, to determine how we can better reach children and families be- 
fore they become serious problems and completely segregated from the com- 
munities. There is considerable necessity for overall coordination of programs 
to meet the needs of delinquents and their families, to counteract the hysterical 
reactions and pressures for pet programs and quick solutions during periods 
of stress. The trained, initiated, and interested citizenry must supply the social 
action required to persuade local, State, and Federal legislatures and adminis- 
trations to grant the necessary funds for effective programs. We know a lot 
more about the characteristics and origin of delinquency than we are led to 
believe. What we need is more and better coordination of effort, and more suc- 
cessful methods of communicating what we know to the general public and to 
our decisionmaking bodies. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY DONALD D. SCARBOROUGH, SUPERINTENDENT, NEW YORK 
STATE VOCATIONAL INSTITUTION, WEST COXSACKIE, N. Y. 


MEMORANDUM TO UNITED STATES SENATE COMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
CONCERNING THE NATURE AND PROGRAM OF THE NEW YORK STATE VOCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION, WEST COXSACKIE, N. Y. 


This is a reformatory-type institution in the New York State Department. of 
Correction, established for the care and treatment of young offenders between 
the ages of 16 and 21, from any part of the State. The institution was opened 
in 1935, and replaced the House of Refuge, Randall’s Island, New York City, 
which had been in continuous operation from December 1824 to 1935, under the 
auspices of the Society for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency in the City of 
New York. That institution was originally operated as a private venture, later 
subsidized by the State, and eventually was taken over by the New York State 
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Department of Correction a few years prior to the opening of the New York 
State Vocational Institution. 

The intake of the New York State Vocational Institution, originally by direct 
commitment from any court, is currently through the transfer of youths com- 
mitted by the various courts to the New York State Reception Center at Elmira. 
Release on parole is authorized by the New York State Executive Department 
Division of Parole, and supervision and aftercare are under the direction of 
that agency. 

All types of commitments—juvenile delinquents, wayward minors, youthful 
vuffeuders, misdemeanants, and felons—may be received at the New York Staite 
Vocational Institution, but currently the only juvenile delinquents are a few 
transferred from State training schools and an occasional youth adjudicated 
a juvenile delinquent before the age of 16 and subsequently committed after the 
age of 16. On the average, from 500 to 600 new inmates are received annually, 
und of these slightly more than half have been adjudicated as wayward minors 
or youthful offenders. The average stay in the institution, counting the 2 
months originally spent at the reception center, is approximately 15 months, and 
the remainder of the sentence, whether it be a maximum of 3 years for wayward 
minors, youthful offenders, or misdemeanants, or a maximum of 5 years on a 
felony conviction, is spent under parole supervision. 

Thus it is obvious from the above that whereas the institution does not deal 
directly with juvenile delinquents, it does receive youths a majority of whom 
have been juvenile offenders, and many have previously been adjudicated 
juvenile delinquents, and have been in training schools. Of 521 new admis- 
sions for the year ending March 31, 1957, only 93 had never been arrested before 
and, for the remaining 428, 1,102 previous arrests were recorded. Twenty-eight 
had been arrested 6 times or more. Of the 1,102 arrests of 521 individuals, 290 
of those arrested ended in commitments to institutions. (These 290 commit- 
ments involved only 163 individuals for an average of almost 2 commitments per 
person committed. ) 

It is therefore obvious that this institution is engaged with the problems of 
youths who have so recently been juvenile delinquents that for practical pur- 
poses they may in many respects be included in the problems of juvenile 
delinquency. 

The New York State Vocational Institution operates under the New York 
State correction law and is subject to many of the rules and procedures covering 
other institutions in the New York State Department of Correction, providing 
a setting more authoritative than is found in the average training school. How- 
ever, many procedures are quite similar to some of the procedures in the more 
progressive types of training school...Those who come are failures; and 
in addition to the requirements. of housing, medical attention, and safe cus- 
tody, major emphasis is placed upon educational and related activities, in- 
cluding vocational training, related technical subjects, health, recreation, and 
physical education, counseling, and religious life, which are carried on in a fash- 
ion similar to training-school procedures and the procedures of many schools for 
exceptional children, All inmates in the New York State Vocational Institution 
come by transfer from the New York State Reception Center where all inmates 
16 to 21 years of age committed to the department of correction are studied, 
diagnosed, and classified for transfer to appropriate institutions for treatment. 
To this institution come the younger, more hopeful cases, at the rate of approxi- 
mately 550 a year. 

Upon arrival at the institution, after a brief period of local orientation, they 
are assigned to programs of activities in accordance with the circumstances 
described above. Each such inmate is also assigned to an individual counsel- 
or who, from time to time, holds interviews, checks progress, and in many other 
ways assists the inmate in adjustment to environment, the utilization of oppor- 
tunities, and preparation for release and eventual activities in free society. 

In many of the vocational trades (the total list includes electrical work, 
sheetmetal trades, machine shop practice, auto mechanics, masonry, plumbing, 
welding, printing, upholstering, woodworking, painting, shoe repair, tailoring, 
laundry practice, barbering, and bakery as organized trade instruction, and dairy 
farming, general farming, vegetable growing, and a number of other activities on 
an unorganized basis) courses of instruction are standardized and approved 
by the University of the State of New York, and certificates are issued to those 
who participate. A considerable number of inmates get additional on-the-job 
training in the various maintenance activities of the institution. 
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From time to time, the progress made by members of these different groups 
is appraised, and the program committee, at weekly meetings, evaluates such 
progress and determines whether the youth is considered ready for parole. 

Although emphasis is placed upon the acquiring of trade skills in these trade- 
instruction classes, the major objectives are teaching good work habits, ac- 
ceptance of individual responsibility, and the ability to live successfully in free 
society. Thus, the program of treatment at this institution is quite similar to 
the program of training school so far as philosophy of treatment is concerned, 
but the activities are conducted in a manner and on a level suited to the age of 
the group involved. 

In anticipation of parole, further preparole counseling is given and if the 
inmate is actually released, he is under the care of a parole officer according to 
the usual procedures governing such matters. 

From ‘the foregoing brief description of the activities of this institution, 
it is obvious that we are dealing with the problems of juvenile delinquency as 
they become somewhat more acute and more aggravated with older youths. The 
major difference between this institution and a training school is, perhaps, that 
we operate in a somewhat more authoritative setting. 

While we have no reliable figures as to success on parole, we do know that a 
considerable number of those released are absorbed in their communities, and 
are not further known to be involved in illegal activities. The New York State 
Executive Department Division of Parole, who supervises parolees of this insti- 
tution, do have figures and other data concerning success on parole and, inas- 
much as their work will no doubt be covered in other reports, nothing is included 
here. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY BY JosePpH M. Linpa, Director, Boys’ TRAINING ScHoots HoME 
Service BurEAv, NEW York STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


PHILOSOPHY, FUNCTION AND SERVICES 


Impetus for the reorganization of what, prior to January 1956, had been the 
aftercare service of Warwick State Training School was provided by the de- 
velopment of Otisville State Training Schoo] in May 1955. An analysis of trends 
in the incidence of delinquency in New York City and the metropolitan area made 
it clear that the development of additional State training schools could be antici- 
pated in order to serve the increasing number of delinquent boys in need of care. 

The immediately twofold problem which the New York State Department of 
Social Welfare considered around reorganization was— 

1. Through what structure could aftercare services best be provided; i. e., a 
centralized service versus individual institutional programs. 

2. What structure would facilitate the provision of casework and counseling 
services to the families of boys while they were at the training schools. 

The State department of social welfare’s decision was implemented with 
reorganization, which in effect created the Boys’ Training Schools Home Service 
Bureau in January 1956. A clarification of the bureau’s function and services 
were defined at that time as follows: (A) Casework and counseling services 
to the families of boys in care. This, of course, means working with families 
with a view toward securing their maximum participation in the total treatment 
program for the boys; involving them in visits to the boy at the institution, 
encouraging them to write, send packages, to plan for special visits, and to par- 
ticipate responsibly in the plan for a boy’s return. (B) Responsibility for the 
total aftercare plan for boys returned to the community and for necessary services 
to these boys, including assistance in the areas of schoo! placement, employment ; 
providing supportive help to both boys and families where there is evidence of 
severely strained family relationships; providing direct care services, i. e., place- 
ment of boys in a residential or boarding home where family crises necessitated 
such a plan. (C) The coordination and integration of home service bureau 
eee with the services provided by the State training schools to the boys 

care. 

In summary, therefore, the Boys’ Training Schools Home Service Bureau was 
charged specifically with three major functions; (1) Service to families of boys 
committed to the training schools. (2) Responsibility for the total aftercare 
supervision of boys released from the training schools. (3) Coordination and 
integration of our services with the services provided by the training schools. 
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We believe the reorganization has assured the attainment of several major 
objectives, These include: (1) Training schools are now able to more clearly 
focus on their primary responsibility for the day to day internal programing and 
service for boys in care. (2) Duplication of effort in the provision of aftercare 
services provided by individual training schools has been avoided. (3) Centrali- 
zation has assured best possible use of professional staff time, energies, and skills. 
(4) Reorganization has enabled home service bureau to more effectively co- 
operate with all social agencies in the community which share, in many instances, 
responsibility for special areas of service, either to the boy or to the family. 

From the point of view of function, while boys are in the institutions, we see 
our role as copartners with the training school staff in providing a total service 
to the boy and the family which is directed toward strengthening family func- 
tioning in the community. This means, in effect, that while we carry major 
responsibility for service to families and the training schools carry major 
responsibility for boys in care, each service must be seen as functionally insep- 
arable and as an integrated process. Considered as an integrated service, the 
total efforts and professional resources and services. of both the training schools 
and Home Service Bureau must be directed toward increasing each family’s 
capacity to function more harmoniously within society and within their imme- 
diate communities. Treatment, therefore, as provided by this integrated service, 
can only be effective as it strives to achieve some change, either in the boy or in 
the family, or in both, thereby evabling them, despite their limitations, problems, 
stresses, and strains to meet reality demands established by the community and 
its social order. 

The direction of our development over the past 2-year period is basically rooted 
in our conviction that only a professionally trained social work staff can, through 
its special knowledge, training, insights, and skills, provide the kind of sensitive, 
understanding guidance and counseling which many of Our families and boys 
need. It is true that we have, through training and good supervision, been able 
to help staff of other disciplines such as psychology, sociology, vocational guid- 
ance, etc., function as youth parole workers. For the greater part, they not only 
are doing the job well, but also are bringing to our social work staff a keener 
more meaningful understanding of their own knowledge and insights. The basic 
orientation and care of our service, nevertheless, is social casework. 

Since 1956, we have made real progress toward the development of a profes- 
sional service. In January 1956, we had but three youth parole workers of a 
staff of 12 who met present requirements of 2 years of graduate study in a school 
of social work or 1 year of study in a school of social work, plus 2 years of 
experience in a social agency. Through the department's training program, our 
own recruitment efforts and the participation of staff itself in the recruiting 
process, we now have a total of 14 youth parole workers of a staff of 24 who 
meet the required. social work training qualification. We have, in addition, one 
staff member who will return in July 1958 after completion of training and 
another whose appointment will be effective in March 1958. Several others of 
our temporary staff are competing for apprenticeship grants in the near future. 

Pofessional training for our supervisory staff is, perhaps, even a more pressing 
need. We believe professional training, through educational leaves, will be made 
available to them in the very near future. 

As of November 1957, we had a total of 2,175 boys in care. Of this number, 
845 were in care at the training schools (Warwick, Otisville, Highland, and the 
annex). There were 1,330 boys in aftercare supervision. Of this latter group, 
approximately 25 percent, or 333 boys, were of school age (under 16). Approx- 
imately 1,000 boys were over 16. Of the 1,330 boys, all but 55 were in their own 
homes or with relatives. The 55 boys were in direct care, i. e., either in a resi- 
dential unit (16 boys) or in boarding homes (39 boys). We find within this 
group our most seriously disturbed boys. They are weak, extremely dependent, 
socially and emotionally immature, impulsive, hostile, often unpredictable, and 
explosive. We are able to help a good many of these boys through specially 
assigned staff, who carry small caseloads (ranging from 25 to 40 boys). 

We now have a total of 23 districts. While the average caseload should be 
80 per worker, staff shortages, turnover, etc., during the year meant that workers 
at times were carrying as many as 1380 boys, As of the end of the year, we had 
3 yacancies in our total of 27 youth parole worker positions. Our four supervi- 
sory positions are now filled, 

Although we have accepted, conceptually and as a matter of policy, responsi- 
bility for services to families, we have not actually been able to implement this 
to any great extent in practice. We see two major reasons for this: (1) Our 
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present caseloads, which average 80, are much too high, thereby limiting the 
amount of staff time which can be devoted to serving families. (2) We have 
not as yet been able to evaluate, even broadly, the kinds of services which our 
families need. We are at present in the process of attempting to develop, jointly 
with the staff of Otisville Training School, a study which, in effect, would give 
us a base for identifying at the point of commitment the major family problems 
which contributed to the boy’s delinquent behavior. While we have not com- 
pleted the basic material from which we hope to get some insights as to the 
character of our families’ needs, we have been able to determine that there is 
a sizable segment of boys who have come from physically intact homes, where 
family disorganization, nevertheless, has been in process for many years. We 
have, in addition, elicited the fact that a great many families have never, prior 
to the boy’s commitment to the training school, been served by any family 
agency in the community. It is further interesting to note that approximately 
65«percent of our families live within the high delinquency geographic areas 
served by the 14 youth board referral units. This group has, in effect, been 
identified as part of the 1 percent hard core group of difficult to reach families 
which present, for our community, a major challenge in terms of developing 
protective, preventive, and treatment services. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Our basic casework and counseling services to boys, as we indicated earlier, 
is dependent primarily upon a highly qualified, professionally trained, social 
work staff. It is our hope that caseloads in the not-too-distant future can be 
reduced to approximately 60 families per worker. While future research might 
confirm that even this figure is too high, we do know that it would certainly 
permit our staff to reach and to serve a greater number of families than they 
are now able to reach. 

Within the short span of our agency's existence we have been able to strengthen 
services to a considerable extent. Much of this has been accomplished through 
the assignment of highly skilled workers to specialized areas of service. Such 
areas of service include the Seamen’s House program in which there are a 
total of 16 boys in residence; boarding home program in which there are ap- 
proximately 44 boys in care; the aftercare service for the annex in which 
there are approximately 60 in care (of the 60, 30 are in care at the institution 
and 30 are in aftercare). It is our hope that within the coming year, we shall 
be able to assign a special undistricted worker to serve approximately 20 to 
25 families in aftercare which present serious problems of family disorganization. 

In May 1957, we were able to engage on a part-time basis, the services of a 
skilled group therapist. The therapist has assumed responsibility for helping 
our social work staff develop group therapy skills. This will enable staff to 
reach out to groups of boys many of whom do not appear to be able to respond 
to the helping efforts of the caseworker in a 1-to-1 relationship. 

In September, we were fortunate in securing the services of a consultant psy- 
chiatrist especially interested in serving disturbed adolescents. While we do not 
believe 8 hours of consultant service for our staff is sufficient, it is a modest 
beginning. Whatever added service is necessary must. await further evaluation 
both of client needs and staff development. At present, the psychiatrist’s time 
is used for diagnosis and direct treatment; for consultation of individual staff; 
for seminars to groups of staff. We are beginning to feel that his major contri- 
bution in the future will be in the area of staff training. 

In 1957, one of our youth parole workers, with special skills in remedial reading, 
organized a small group of boys who were severely retarded in reading (a few 
were nonreaders). The group met weekly and, for a period of time, twice weekly. 
Each boy, over a period of 6 months, made progress. One of the more significant 
observations made of the group is that very little enocuragement and motivational 
support was given to the boys by their families. 

Because we are serving a sizable segment of Puerto Rican boys, we have pro- 
vided opportunity for staff to attend Spanish classes. These are held regularly 
for 1-hour periods each Friday. Lessons are give by a youth parole worker with 
7 years of teaching experience in Puerto Rico. 

We see several major challenges for the immediate future. 

Our recruiting and retaining of competent, professionally trained staff is per- 
haps our major problem. In the New York City area, the problem is especially 
acute. There is a critical shortage of trained personnel. Competing agencies, 
especially county courts and the board of education provide more attractive 
salaries with increment scales reaching maximums ($7,200 to $8,100) which 
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encourage staff retention in a career service. Our youth parole worker maximum 
is $5,580, after 5 years of service. Our supervisor maximum after 5 years of 
service is $6,150. 

Our second major problem is how, under our present structure, we can really 
implement in practice the partnership function inherent in the total service which 
we and the training schools must provide while boys are in care. We believe 
State training schools need to continually examine whether their programs are 
effectively serving boys who, for the greater part, appear poorly equipped to 
manage their day-to-day problems rooted in family conflict, disruption, and 
disorganization. We, on the other hand, need to examine how we can help the 
disorganized family, often immobile, often overwhelmed by the added pressures 
of impoverished depressed neighborhoods, community prejudicies, and the cultural 
demands of complex urban living. 

Third. We believe that major responsibility for such continued evaluation 
should be centered in budgeted research which can assure through adequate funds 
and the necessary skilled personnel an ongoing base for dynamic change in pro- 
gram and services. This, of course, can and should be implemented by operating 
field staff when feasible. 

Fourth. We need to examine how our own and strengthened community services 
can more effectively help the large group of boys who become involved in further 
antisocial behavior which brings them to adult courts for trial and disposition. 
We are finding that this group approximates 40 percent of our total of boys dis- 
charged from parole supervision. 

For our Department, Boys’ Training Schools Home Service Bureau is not just 
another State program. We have been imbued by the Department’s interest and 
support. Its consultant services, its provision for staff professional training, its 
strong support for upgrading youth parole worker positions, its participation in 
staff meetings—all have contributed immeasurably toward the development of a 
meaningful, skilled professional service. 

For such leadership, understanding, and support, we are grateful. 


STATEMENT BY JOSEPH FE. PHELAN, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE CHILDREN’S 
VitLaGe, Dosss Ferry, N. Y., SUBMITTED TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTI- 
GATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, UNITED 
STATES SENATE 


The Children’s Village was one of the first private institutions in the United 
States to build an open, unfenced cottage community which sought to provide 
a homelike environment for troubled children. It was one of the first institu- 
tions in the country to establish a mental-hygiene clinic and a formal course 
for training institutional personnel. In over a century of service, the Children’s 
Village has cared for more than 55,000 children. Located in Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
it is today devoted to the treatment of disturbed and delinquent boys of all races 
and creeds, from 10 to 15 years of age. The majority of its children come from 
New York City and New York State, although our present population includes 
boys from nine other States. Referrals are made by children’s courts, welfare 
departments, and private social agencies. 

Boys live in family-style cottages and attend school on grounds. Shelter, 
food, clothing, medical and dental care, therapy, education, recreation, religious 
training—all are provided on a 220-acre campus where a staff of 254 people 
care for 300 boys. Residence is year round and the average length of stay 
is approximately 18 months. 

Despite the institution’s role during a century of service to children, the board 
of directors realized in 1953 that the village was falling short of its potential 
ability to help the increasingly disturbed and delinquent youngsters who were 
making up a growing proportion of the boys referred to it. Therefore, the board 
engaged the Child Welfare League of America to study the program and make 
recommendations. The resulting survey added up to a concept of intensive indi- 
vidual care within decentralized groups, using the village resources differently 
for each child’s particular needs. 

An increasing proportion of boys sent to the Children’s Village for treatment 
and training within the last 12 years has belonged to the hard core who are 
classified as delinquent or predelinquent because of antisocial behavior or re- 
peated community offenses. Usually their behavior is the result of emotional 
disturbance, in most cases because of home and environmental failure. These 
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youngsters bring with them emotional crises of the first magnitude and behav- 
ioral patterns that are dangerous to themselves and to others. Some are ag- 
gressive, extremely hostile children with gang experience. Ninety percent have 
a record of persistent truancy, 70 percent are markedly retarded in school even 
though intelligence usually exceeds achievement levels. A good many were ap- 
prehended for shoplifting, auto thefts, vandalism, and other nuisances before 
admission to the village. Probation had usually been unsuccessful. Some of 
the boys are not aggressive, but withdrawn—almost out of contact with others— 
yet quite as liable to blow up in uncontrollable outbursts. Our concern is to help 
such boys overcome the emotional damage inflicted by early experiences and to 
enable them to profit from the total personality approach given by members of 
the staff, which will fit them for a constructive role in society. We have found 
that ours is a demanding task, requiring highly individualized treatment for 
every child. Consequently, during the period of care, the personality of every 
child is under continuous study. His activities are prescribed in response to his 
individual physical, emotional, and spiritual needs. This concept is based upon 
the results of studies by various criminologists which indicate that little change 
in behavior is shown among boys who have been discharged from placement in 
reformatories and prisons, where the delinquent mainly is quarantined from 
society so that he cannot kill or abuse other people, or steal or deface property. 

In approaching this transition in 1954, the Children’s Village introduced a 
new program to meet obvious needs, a program which has required substantially 
increased expenditures. This was a courageous step indeed for a responsible 
board of directors already faced with operating deficits and no endowment. The 
decision was based on the principle that the institution existed to serve the 
community, and, if the type child being referred by the community exhibited 
peculiar needs, an individual approach was the only answer. Effecting the 
transition was a technical and sensitive process. 

The purpose of this presentation is to outline some of the significant changes 
that have occurred during the past 3% years in transforming the Children’s 
Village from a rehabilitative and custodial institution to an individual treatment 
school. 

APPROACH TO TRANSITION 


Most important in its development was the recruitment and selection of quali- 
fied staff to carry out the objectives. It was found necessary to attract and 
keep presonnel who were well trained, having sound past experience with chil- 
dren, and who enjoyed working with boys. Staff gradually was enlarged to 
twice that of the previous program. Since many youngsters have not had atten- 
tion and understanding from their parents, one of the major needs was to fur- 
nish substitute parental influences for the transitional period of their adjust- 
ment. Many of the boys come from homes without a father, so that the cottage 
father and male teacher fill an especially important function as an example, and 
as a man genuinely concerned about the boy’s welfare. Thus, the quality of 
character and personality of staff selected became the principal resource of the 
hew program—from cottage parents, teachers, counselors, chaplains, and admin- 
istrators, to watchmen, painters, carpenters, and plumbers—likeable men and 
women with whom boys could identify. 

Another development was consideration of the total atmosphere and physical 
plant within which to conduct such a program, since institutional appearance 
generally emphasizes to children their isolation from the community. In the 
cottages, which are the boys’ temporary homes for periods averaging 18 months, 
and in the classrooms and the workshops, where demands are gaged to each 
boy’s personal needs, staff members must first strengthen their pupils’ indi- 
vidual feeling of security, and show that they care about how well their young- 
sters get along with the projects they take on, and about the progress they make 
in responding to treatment as well as in learning. Attractive buildings in good 
repair enhance a child’s sense of security and of being loved and well cared for, 
so that reconditioning of the physical plant was a top priority and has required 
a total expenditure of $114 million to date. 

The curriculum of the school and the approach to educational processes had 
to be given full consideration. It was recognized that the school was an im- 
portant part of the total treatment experience of the boy. Group sessions in 
reading, for example, first ascertain what reasons each boy had to induce him 
to overcome reading disability. Once motivation was established, every avail- 
able aid to learning was applied in small classes (7 to 12 pupils), supplemented 
by individual sessions conducted by trained volunteer “reading mothers” from 
nearby Westchester towns. 
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Another development during the transition period which enabled individual- 
ization to take place among such a large number of delinquent boys was the 
development of the unit system. This system provides for closer relationships 
between boys and staff and, in essence, establishes 4 small institutions within 
the overall agency, each of which functions by means of participation of ap- 
proximately 26 professional staff members with approximately 72 boys, on a 
24-hour-a-day, seven-days-a-week, treatment basis. This organizational struc- 
ture within the total institutional setting has created a much-improved impact 
on all boys in residence. In addition, it has provided the more intensive at- 
tention needed by all of these boys. 

The transition and reorganization of the Children’s Village program might 
aptly be described as a metamorphosis, in which a school with a general educa- 
tion program for all boys has changed to a school with different treatment 
programs for each boy. Briefly, the integration-decentralization process has in- 
volved (1) crystallization of the institution as 4 units within the total operation ; 
(2) consequent spread of responsibility for program planning, with the major 
share carried by professional teams at the unit level, including both supervisors 
und practitioners; (3) resulting opportunity to gear activities more closely to 
boys’ interests and needs to develop pilot projects, for example, furthering 
pioneering in educational techniques for disturbed boys, beginning of group 
therapy, beginning of casework for parents; (4) increased medical and dental 
services to all boys; (5) expanded organization of volunteer services, resulting 
in more productive relationships between volunteers, boys, and staff; (6) 
strengthening staff, operations, and relationships; and improving interdepart- 
mental communication, including improvement in record keeping and clerical 
services. 

A program of this nature demands flexibility of administration and constant 

intercommunication on all levels of operation, in order to be prepared for any 
eventuality. In service to disturbed boys, such readiness requires dissemination 
of information about each boy to staff members working with him. They need 
to know how he is likely to act in given situations, what reactions he needs 
from others. In addition to communication and flexibility in administration, in- 
tegration must take place, so that staff will be not only sufficiently informed, but 
sufficiently trained and responsible to make the best use of information for each 
boy. 
For both boy and staff, this process is more effective when a boy is well known 
to a few staff members than when he is superficially known to many. In order 
to effect the kind of integration and communication desired, several methods 
were adopted by the administration—such as frequent meetings of department 
heads with the executive director, practitioner staff, supervisory staff, depart- 
ment meetings, as well as informal meetings among all staff. . 


HIGHLIGHTS OF PROGRAM 


A plan for each boy is the basis of the service rendered at the Children’s Vil- 
lage. In essence, this results in 300 different programs for 300 different boys. 
Individual counseling is at the heart of the program, with the treatment plan 
for each boy initiated on the basis of psychiatric, medical, and psychological 
diagnosis. The plan is continually modified according to how the boy responds 
to his cottage parents, other boys, men and women teachers, religious guidance, 
and volunteers helping to enrich the social life, as well as every other contact 
which the boy has in the course of 24-hours-a-day, 7-days-a-week, year-round 
treatment. 

This is accomplished through utilization of the staff team approach. The ad- 
justment process in the school requires decisions made from day to day, on class- 
work, tasks, and satisfactions in the cottage, recreation, therapy given by 
psychiatric social workers, and periodic sessions with the boy’s educational 
adviser. It demands maximum flexibility within a structure in which respon- 
sibilities of each treatment team member are clearly assigned and frequent com- 
munication, both formal and informal, is afforded, so that the knowledge of each 
boy’s progress and problems is fully shared by the entire staff team. In this 
way, program changes required by a boy’s physical, spiritual, and emotional 
growth can be accomplished within his own unit, rather than moving him to an- 
other one, so that a boy placed in a given unit now remains there for his entire 
length of stay. 

Each boy’s treatment plan and experiences while at Children’s Village are 
geared to his return to society and include contact with the specific home, school, 
job, neighborhood, or military service to which the boy will go when he leaves. 
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Work with parents while the boy is in the institution and after he is discharged 
from it is an integral part of the job. Placement in collaboration with school 
guidance officers and, where applicable, local social agencies is an important 
function which is presently being expanded at Children’s Village. 

In general, highlights of program and organizational development within the 
last 3% years cover many changes, including (@) new emphasis on thorough 
and continuous study of each boy’s emotional drives and difficulties, aimed at 
helping him to modify those which resulted in trouble for him and his community ; 
(b) developing channels of communication between all departments to permit 
exchange of information about each boy’s case among all staff members who 
work with him; (c) recruiting a highly trained, professional staff and organizing 
all volunteer services under staff supervision; (d@) rehabilitation of the physical 
plant to accommodate new methods and principles; (e) improving financial 
control and administration in order not to compromise standards of care; (f) 
development of special methods which have changed some boys from gang leaders 
to gang busters, and given many who had retreated into a world of their own 
the confidence and ability to live in the real world with others. 

For all staff, new and old, inservice courses have been inaugurated, and 
opportunity and incentives for individual study provided. 

Departmental organization had to be established in order to provide the maxi- 
mum kind of integration and vertical administrative responsibility for each boy 
in residence. 

Another vital aspect of residential treatment is integration of boy population 
into total program. This has been greatly enhanced by the organization of a 
community youth council, designed to provide boys with a therapeutic learning 
activity by engaging them in planned group experiences with one another and 
with staff, consistent with clinically determined treatment needs, in which 
discussion is focused on specific topics related to the general welfare of the 
school which are within the competence, understanding, and emotional readiness 
of the participants. Representatives on the council are selected by both boys 
and staff, and the council works on projects of interest to boys—for example, 
a welcoming committee for new boys, taking polls of boys’ opinions, developing 
procedures for the operation of the PX, approving applications from boys who 
want to set up their own businesses on campus (shoeshines, car washes, greeting 
cards, et cetera). This aspect of program has helped immeasurably to sensitize 
the members of the staff to the needs of youngsters living in a therapeutic 
community. 

In a program of this nature, with varying degrees of delinquent behavior, it is 
necessary to constantly evaluate the population in order to provide the services 
required to meet its needs and to build program resources which have real 
therapeutic value. Examples from the educational area illustrate that experi- 
ments in classroom activity with boys whose emotional problems represented 
opposite sides of the same coin helped us to establish a class composed of hostile, 
aggressive boys with gang experience and to gradually transform this group 
into a constructive team of adolescents through vigorous, challenging activities 
led by an ex-boxing-camp teacher whose boys could accept him as a leader and 
with whom they could identify. Boys made and sold such items as picnic tables 
and benches, and used the money to buy insignia for their jackets. With their 
emotional needs on the way to satisfaction, they began to recognize their need 
for academic skills in order to complete work in which they were interested and 
so move successfully on to academic studies. Today, the village maintains four 
such classes for this type of boy. A totally different type of class was an art 
group, through which withdrawn boys whose aggressions are deeply repressed 
found an opportunity for low-pressure learning. Other experiments in education 
ineluded the use of food as therapy in some classes, night rather than day 
classes for boys who accept schoolwork as adult when held in the evenings, 
use of simplified textbooks on rugged American heroes with whom boys could 
identify, among the titles Andy Jackson and Tom Edison. As boys move into 
their academic studies after overcoming their emotional blocs, they sometimes 
make up as much as 2 years’ academic work in 6 months’ time. Twice as many 
boys stay in these classes twice as many hours as was possible under our prior 
program. Although 90 percent of the boys referred to the Children’s Village 
have records of truancy, only 3 percent attempt to cut classes at the village, and, 
although 70 percent are retarded readers, the entire population is enrolled in 
school classes and is using books. 

When a runaway has committed a community offense, he will, if treatment 
plans permit, be required to assist in repairing the damage. Corporal punish- 
ment is, of course, not permitted. Punishment at the village is creative. It is 
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designed to teach, to help the youngster learn from his misdoing. For example, 
a youngster who was stealing from the boys’ PX was given the task of making an 
inventory of all items. He received staff help in organizing the work, but he 
took up many an afternoon when he would have preferred to play. By the time 
he had finished the inventory, he had also finished stealing. 

Religious education is another program area in which individualized attention 
has been strengthened at the village. Resident Protestant and Catholic chap- 
plains are trained and participate in all conferences on boys, contributing their 
understandings of the boys’ spiritual needs; and there is also a visiting rabbi 
who participates in the spiritual life program. Physical space has been set 
aside for worship, and plans for chapels are under way. In addition to campus 
services and classes, boys sometimes participate in worship in local communi- 
ties, attending as cottage family groups accompanied by their cottage parents. 
Through separate services, all boys worship according to their own religious 
denomination. All three faiths, however, participate in religious assemblies 
in order to preserve fellowship while allowing for a diversity of belief. 

Community affiliation with the village and acceptance of the share of responsi- 
bility for helping to solve its problems developed gradually from initial liaison 
set up by the village between the professional survey team of the Child Welfare 
League and the local citizens’ committee. In 1954, the village policy of openly 
admitting deficiencies and asking community help in remedying them produced 
a sound base for the next step, which now has been taken. Communities have 
been invited into the village, not merely for public relations purposes, but to 
serve as another means of therapy for boys. During the past 3% years, good 
community relations have been transformed into active community service. The 
great importance of this service in the treatment of boys who have been rejected 
by their families and other adults is that it helps overcome the human fear of 
being an outcast. Off-campus experiences are necessarily limited to super- 
vised excursions which must be carefully organized. Bringing the community 
onto the campus provides a daily bridge between the institution and the world 
and shows the boys that outsiders are truly concerned for their welfare. It 
further increases a sense of community responsibility for all children. 

Stemming from a substantial nucleus of individual and group volunteers, there 
exists today a Volunteer Advisory Council made up of representatives of 
participating groups from the community. This council acts and advises the 
administration of the school on all volunteer matters and is currently responsible 
for the integration of the volunteer program into the total institutional pro- 
gram. In addition, this group serves as a citizens’ advisory council in matters 
of interpretation of public relations, fund raising, and resources for volunteers. 

We have also been fortunate in gaining the cooperation of local police, who 
meet with boys on various occasions and give them sympathetic advice which 
is well received. This contact with the law is considered a part of therapy. 

Of no less importance is our indebtedness to the press for their consistent 
week-by-week interpretation to the local communities of changes being made in 
the Village and of problems involved in the making. In the past 3 years, there 
has not been a single week when local papers have not printed at least one 
significant story about progress at Children’s Village. This, too, is service, both 
to the Village and to the community. 


RESULTS OF PROGRAM 


Most larger residential institutions for children were originally custodial in 
nature—they cared for orphans or children from destitute homes. With the 
development of Federal aid to dependent children programs and community 
foster home programs, these institutions have changed fundamentally during 
the last two decades. More referrals of delinquent or disturbed children to such 
institutions has become the trend. 

Results thus far indicate that there are effective methods of treating delinquent 
and seriously disturbed children. But these methods can be used only when 
there are enough skilled people to help the individual child understand himself, 
so that he will change his behavior because he wants to do so for his own good. 

New policies during the past 3 years at Children’s Village point a way toward 
more widespread application of individualized treatment methods. A large 
institution, originally conceived for the care of dependent boys, has learned to 
treat delinquent and disturbed boys effectively. Last year, more than 100 
representatives of public and private child welfare groups in the United States, 
Europe, the Middle and Far East, were sent to Children’s Village to study its 
methods. 
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Comprehensive appraisal of the results of the current program must await 
long-term aftercare and followup. It has already been possible to shorten the 
period of residence to an average of 18 months, a 25-percent reduction in the 
previous average treatment time. A preliminary study conducted in 1956 indi- 
cated that 73 percent of the boys discharged from the institution after treat- 
ment, had made an adequate to good adjustment in their home communities 
during the following year. An analysis of the reasons why 27 percent did poorly 
has indicated the following major needs, listed in the order of priority: 

(1) More intensive follow-up in the community by the social workers, particu- 
larly during the first 9 months after the boy’s return. 

(2) Increased educational and vocational guidance services in order to place 
the boy in the community school that will most adequately meet his needs, to- 
gether with better liaison between the institution and the community school. 

(3) More specialized help in job finding. 

(4) Placement of some boys in group residences, foster homes, or hostels, when 
the family is not equipped to care for them. 

(5) Adequate facilities in some communities for occupation of leisure time. 

For an institution like Children’s Village to provide services to meet these 
needs, as well as to maintain results already accomplished during the boys’ stay 
at the Village, an additional expenditure of $100,000 a year would be required. 

Boys’ responses to the therapy briefly described earlier is one of the factors 
which has now reduced Village runaway statistics to less than the national 
average for open institutions of comparable size caring for disturbed children. 
Also contributing to the reduction are new security measures which help boys 
to realize that the Village cares enough about them to keep close tabs on their 
whereabouts. Boys move from place to place with passes, and telephone com- 
munication between staff members at points of boys’ departure and arrival sets 
a time limit on their movements. When a boy runs away, the last staff member 
working with him is required to make a report, partly for clinical use in inter- 
preting any incident which may have caused the run, and partly to increase 
staff sense of responsibility for accounting for boys. This staff-to-staff follow- 
ing of the boys’ movements supplements periodic rollealls for groups of boys in 
cottages and elsewhere during the day. At night, eight watchmen cover the fully 
lighted grounds. In charge of the entire security system is a custodial staff 
trained in both treatment methods and police techniques. 

Changes in the basic program have resulted in corresponding changes in the 
area of management and services essential for daily operations. Improved 
business management and personnel, machines, purchasing practices, and the 
incorporation of modern cost accounting principles have kept pace with the new 
program developments. Despite these procedures to maintain an efficient and 
economical program adequate to meet children’s needs, the present cost of care 
amounts to $4,900 per year. Public and private agencies referring boys to the 
Village pay an average of $3,500, leaving a balance of $1,400 for each child, 
which, despite certain other income, results in the necessity for the agency to 
raise, through private contributions, a minimum of $300,000 annually. Thus 
a tremendous burden is placed on the private institution, which must meet the 
gap in operational costs as well as the cost of capital expenditures and de- 
preciation of the physical plant. Moreover, equally vital to a well-balanced, 
enlightened, and progressive program of treatment are the areas of research 
and the development of experimental and pilot projects, the financing of which 
presents a distinct problem and challenge. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The problem of juvenile crime will, in all probability, increase, as will public 
concern about it. Ultimate answers can come only when the public is willing 
to pay for services to all delinquent and disturbed children which observe 
standards and use methods now available to relatively few such children. 
Joseph H. Reid, executive director of the Child Welfare League of America, has 
recommended that training schools for juvenile delinquents should consider 
admitting frankly to the public that the tools provided them are insufficient. 
Vocational education, athletic programs, military training and discipline, have 
not accomplished maximum results, he says, because “the problems of delin- 
quent children require definitive therapeutic treatment. Without it, we are 
wasting the lives of our children and also our budgets.” 

Although delinquents represent only 3 percent of our young people, 3 percent 
is more than present institutions can service without financial resources in order 
to achieve good results. 
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The challenge of growing need makes us seek systematic answers which offer 
the promise of enduring results, and enduring results for the root problems of 
disturbed young people can come only through a concentration of treatment 
skills on the individuals concerned. 

It is preferable for a child who has been in trouble to stay at home with his 
own family. However, in some cases the home environment is and will continue 
to be a cause of the delinquency. A foster home is the next best choice, but it is 
unsuitable for the seriously disturbed child. Thus, when homes and foster 
homes are unsuitable, or not available, placement in institutions becomes 
necessary. 

We shall not reverse the swelling current of juvenile crimes until communities 
allocate enough money privately and publicly for preventive and treatment 
facilities. Nor should this money be provided without first establishing a sound 
plan and blueprint for the coordination and expansion of existing services, 
including the institution as part of such community services. There is inescap- 
able need for both and, unfortunately, there are severe shortages of experienced 
personnel equipped to supply the needed services. 

The most vital need of the Children’s Village, and other private institutions, 
is the assurance that present high standards can be maintained in a period of 
rising costs, and that the agency will be financially equal to the particular 
program emergencies as they become evident. In dealing with a large popula- 
tion of disturbed children, there must be, at every meaningful moment, flexibility 
sufficient to permit exercise of individual judgment. When aftercare and 
followup procedures merit special staff attention, for example, a greater con- 
centration of trained personnel must supply this attention, but without diluting 
the daily work of caseworkers with boys still at the Village. 

Basie recognition should be given by the Federal Government to the need for 
the establishment of grants to private agencies pioneering in the field of delin- 
quency, to assist such agencies to continue the already promising work being 
accomplished. In addition, such moneys should be distributed to community 
agencies for the purposes of early detection, diagnosis, and treatment of children. 

Programs for each boy differ in accordance with indicated requirements, but 
the aims are identical for all—to help boys understand themselves, conquer 
their problems, develop the confidence, and gain the incentives that are the 
foundation for responsible, participating citizenship. 

We believe the ultimate benefits in enabling society to deal positively with 
challenges of seriously disturbed juvenile behavior are worth this relatively 
small investment. 

The experience of the Children’s Village indicates that a custodial institu- 
tion can develop into a treatment resource for the community by applying the 
methods of the small experimental treatment centers. In the process, it should 
be possible to train the personnel required to make public training schools and 
reformatories better able to return their wards to society as good citizens. 





STATEMENT OF ERNST PAPANEK, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF WILTWYCK SCHOOL, NEW 
YoRK, SUBMITTED TO THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE 
DELIQUENCY 


It is with great satisfaction and great interest that those in the field of juve- 
nile delinquency are following the work of your subcommittee because it expresses 
to us the concern of the United States Senate and therefore the concern of the 
community with the problem. We are very grateful for the intensive and out- 
standing job being done by your committee and its staff. We are eager to 
cooperate and we are looking forward to its findings and, where possible, hope 
for legal decisions to support and promote the fight against juvenile delinquency. 
We are glad and grateful for the opportunity to testify and to report on our 
modest contribution to this tremendous task. 

This committee has had a chance to listen to so many outstanding experts 
that I would like to concentrate here on the approach and program of Wiltwyck 
School for Boys and, with your permission, will begin and end with only a few 
general remarks on the overall problem. 

Wiltwyck School for Boys is a residential treatment center which tries to 
reeducate and treat in its institution at Esopus 100 severely disturbed young- 
sters and in its continued care group home and foster homes in New York City, 
about 25 boys who were at the institution and had in some ways improved and 
it takes care of about 50 boys in aftercare, who have already joined their fami- 
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lies again. After more than 8 years’ experimenting, we set up in 1953 this 
new program, hoping soon to add a residence home for continued care in the 
city and to extend our aftercare. We do not believe that the method we use 
is the only possible one—we do not even know whether we will succeed with the 
cases we take—but we hope and believe that a critical evaluation of our approach 
will contribute not only to the discovery of new and promising methods of 
treatment, but also to the development of new preventional techniques. 

Your subcommittee has published that in 1954 over 1,333,000 children in the 
United States came to the attention of the police. Other statistics inform us 
that 50 percent of all adult criminals begin their life of crime before reaching 
21 and that crime costs the United States $15 billion a year. I shall not attempt 
to check on this last figure and discover perhaps an error of a billion or two in 
either direction. In any case, this tremendous sum is infinitely less important 
than the insecurity, loss of morale, and violence to dignity and humanity that 
individuals as well as society suffer through crime. There can be no doubt 
that the problem of juvenile delinquency is a serious one for our entire society. 

It does not belittle its importance for our time and our failure to cope with it 
to say that youth of today is not worse or better than youth was before, and that 
juvenile delinquency is as old as mankind. When Cain slew Abel and when 
Jacob’s sons sold their brother Joseph to the Egyptians, the percentage of 
juvenile delinquency in relation to the total population may well have been 
higher than the horrifying figures we read today. 

Is it the parents who are primarily responsible for juvenile delinquency? 
Since the parents are closest to the children, more responsibility can, of course, 
be traced to them; but the whole community is actually responsible—the schools, 
the churches, the recreational facilities and the lack thereof, the highly im- 
portant reaction of the community to crime and criminals; the comics, the films 
television, the radio. 

When addiction to narcotics, alcohol, and gambling increases among grownups, 
addiction to narcotics, alcohol, and gambling increases among children and 
juveniles. When insecurity, hostility, and distrust are rampant, when racketeers 
and black marketeers flourish in a society, children and youth form their picture 
of life, human relationships, and work in the community on these patterns. They 
learn that crime does pay. If children have been impressed by adults they trust 
and like, if these adults have given them other and more constructive, acceptable 
values, and have exemplified these values, the youngsters will not so easily 
aes to the “fashion” of crime, as one of our former Wiltwyck boys once 
ca it. 

Considering what sort of world we offer our children—a world of wars and up- 
heavals, of ever bigger and better bombs, of economic and social insecurity, of 
bad housing and bad schooling, of insufficient playgrounds and recreation centers, 
of child labor, broken families, frustration, hostility, anxieties, confusion— 
children and youth aren’t doing so badly after all. If they react with rock and roll 
and some even with vandalism to community property—a community in which 
they have no status and no function—and just a few with juvenile delinquency, 
we should not complain about our children and youth but do something our- 
selves to remedy the frightful situation. If we offer our children The Blackboard 
Jungle as a mirror of their lives, setting them a standard to which they then be- 
lieve they are expected to aspire, we can hardly expect better than what we are 
getting from our youngsters. Youth in danger becomes a danger. But we should 
recognize that even under these distressing conditions, for which they are not re- 
sponsible, from 94 to 99 percent of all children—depending on just what you call 
juvenile delinquency—never become delinquents. 

There is not one single cause of juvenile delinquency—there are so many 
causes indeed that the list would fill a volume. Consequently, there is not one 
single treatment. Most so-called juvenile delinquents are not only psychiatric 
deviates; they are social deviates as well.. When we discuss their reeducation 
rom eos are we must consider the contributing emotional, medical, and social 

actors, 

Society has suffered most seriously from the social deviations of its juvenile 
delinquents, and it has reacted accordingly. The astonishing fact is that, while 
for hundreds and thousands of years, law and public opinion the world over 
have agreed that a child is unfit to assume control of property or to contract 
personal obligations, only a few decades ago did a new judicial philosophy place 
children and juveniles under the legal disability and immunity of their age. 

In search for incentives to motivate human beings to adopt socially acceptable, 
constructive behavior, men for centuries have imagined that reward and punish- 
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ment are the best tools for the job. As such, reward or punishment, both always 
proved unreliable and unsatisfactory. 

With our present knowledge of psychology, however, in our present demo- 
cratie society, reward and punishment are pretty. well outdated ; they should cer- 
tainly play a far less important role than heretofore and, if possible, they 
should be dropped entirely. If some emotional relief flows from the satisfactory 
feeling that no wrong can go unpunished, such relief is usually less helpful to the 
wrongdoer than to the punisher or observer. And the punisher’s sense of self- 
righteousness and superiority has no constructive educational value for him 
either. 

Deterrence—sometimes emotional, perhaps, but not ethical—effected by pun- 
ishment is of no more educational value than is retributive punishment. It 
appeals only to selfish fear, not to insight or morality. It may. sometimes 
succeed with cowards—actually it fosters cowardice. We know that in Eng- 
land when picking pockets was still punishable with public hanging, uncaptured 
pickpockets regularly did a thriving business picking the pockets of fascinated 
spectators at the hangings. In his natural struggle to overcome external diffi- 
culties through his own personal endowments, the child or grownup threatened 
with deterrent punishment will be inclined to overcompensate for his inferiority 
feeling toward the punisher, try to outwit him, to be smarter than the victim he 
has just seen punished and to do everything not to get caught. 

Human behavior is not determined solely by conditioned reflexes; even the 
desire to avoid punishment will not serve as a sufficient deterrent. It will work 
only where patterns of social responses have been well established by emo- 
tional and intellectual factors. 

Some people believe that Pavlov’s dog experiments with conditioned reflexes 
and other similar animal experiments prove that at least temporary success can 
be achieved with deterrent punishment, and that repeated periodic application 
can bring lasting results. We maintain that to reward a dog with food for se- 
creting saliva at the sound of a bell, or to punish him for not obeying his master 
is quite all right—for a dog. Obedience is all we expect of him; from a human 
being we expect more, and we cannot get it by taming him through fear. Educa- 
tion and, where necessary, therapy must enable human beings to respond with 
more than reflexes, reactions, and repressions of instincts and drives. Education 
or reeducation must help the unsocialized child or adult to become an under- 
standing, cooperative, yet spontaneous, independent, and happy member of 
human society, for if he is not part of that society, he is not a human being. 

Punishment may sometimes be helpful in preventing further wrongdoing when 
other more ethical, more constructive, and more beneficial emotional and intel- 
lectual reactions to wrongdoing and other more ethical and fruitful motivations 
for right doing cannot be immediately attained. But such negative motivations 
always lead to unhealthy responses, and we often have a hard job undoing and 
mitigating the mischief they have done—before we can start with proper 
treatment. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau and later Herbert Spencer favored what they called 
natural or logical punishment—we prefer to call it logical or natural conse- 
quences. These are inflicted not by the whim of any individual but they follow 
naturally and logically as physical or social results of bad behavior. 

But even the most natural and logical consequence is useless if not under- 
stood and interpreted as such by the one who suffers it. Without insight into the 
misbehavior and its logical consequences, there will not only be no incentive to 
improvement, but there will be built up in the culprit natural and logical de- 
fenses, which will overcompensate his inferiority feelings, and instill in him 
the hope that by denying guilt and rejecting retaliation he cannot only keep his 
self-respect but gain the respect of his fellowmen, at least some of them. Above 
all that already mentioned, we will soon find that punishing teaches the child 
how to punish; scolding teaches him how to scold. By showing him that we 
understand, we teach him understanding; by helping him, we teach him how to 
help; by cooperating, we teach him how to cooperate. 

Here we should also like to stress that society and its representatives, in en- 
forcing consequences, must always avoid humiliating the so-called culprit, and 
must always help him accept and bear these consequences. In this way we can 
make clear the educational purpose of our actions, show the young offender that 
society is not hostile, and that cooperating.is to the advantage of the individual 
as well as of the community. This will correlate the well-being and progress of 
the child or the immature grownup with those of the community, and will make 
him willing and able to join and support the community. 
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If punishment is an expression of pessimism and lack of confidence on the part 
of the punisher in his own educational and therapeutic abilities, rewards—in 
form of tokens of distinction, concessions, premiums, gifts and favors—are 
hardly less so. This sort of compensation for creditable performance deprives 
the performer of his natural joy in accomplishment. This appeal to other, 
unrelated, not highly moral instincts, through bribing does not offer any con- 
structive stimulation or improve motivation. 

Encouragement by approval and assent to the efforts made, acclaim and praise 
are not only highly appreciated, but they are often necessary to help disheart- 
ened and tired children. It gives them confidence in themselves, stimulates them 
to make greater demands on themselves and to rise to a higher level of self- 
judgment. Of course, praise must be earned or it loses its value. If it con- 
flicts withthe child’s self-evaluation, it only belittles his work or makes him 
accessible to bribes not related to his efforts and achievements. 

There is a lot of satisfaction for every human being in the feeling of accom- 
plishment in overcoming difficulties, in successfully finishing a job. If we teach 
children how to overcome difficulties, these difficulties can even exercise a stimu- 
lating and strengthening effect. 

A child, confronted with situations which he has not learned to expect and 
to master, feels lost, insecure, upset, aggressive. To meet these situations, to 
escape difficulties, he may create many symptoms. He may become delinquent, 
he may become neurotic. Frustration imposes and increases the pattern of de- 
linquency and neurosis. 

Children who have not known understanding, social acceptance, significance, 
friendship or love, or who have misinterpreted or misused them when offered in 
an overprotective and unchallenging way, will easily suffer, as they grow up, 
from frustration, insecurity, anxiety and tension, often exploding into aggres- 
sive, antisocial behavior. Unguided guilt feelings, following such behavior, pro- 
mote still more insecurity, still more anxiety and tension which, in turn, ex- 
plode into vengefulness and more aggressiveness—the reaction to their own 
hopelessness and frustration. Therapy must attempt to interrupt this vicious 
“vicious circle.” 

In this process of education and treatment, understanding and “permissive- 
ness” are the first steps, the preliminary stage; we understand under this un- 
fortunate term only that knowingly, but not approvingly, we are ready to dis- 
regard their deviate behavior and still accept them, still like them and still be 
willing to help them to get rid of it—in spite of so many failures. Reorienta- 
tion and reeducation will often demand that the child experiences the conse- 
quences of his actions—beneficial only if constructive help is offered to the 
child simultaneously. This help will, in the course of time, enable him to 
face the consequences. The danger that such an offer of help will be abused or 
misinterpreted is negligible, whereas almost always deliverance from anxiety 
and tension may be expected in the “offender,” a feeling of relief at being given 
a way out, at finding a helping hand. These are the best bases for treatment and 
constructive education. 

Consequences are closely connected with the concept of responsibility. We 
rightly have found that legal responsibility for delinquent acts of a sick juvenile 
mind should be abolished. But we are wrong if we believe that the abolishment 
of legal responsibility also means abolishment of social and psychological re- 
sponsibility. The latter is necessary for all interpersonal human relationships. 
Abolishment of punishment does not mean complete abolishment of all educa- 
tional, social, and psychological consequences. No treatment nor reeducation, 
as a matter of fact, no education or growth can be achieved without them. 

We cannot help the delinquent (or any other) child by making education too 
easy for him, nor can we help him if we make it too hard for him. We must 
enable him to relearn what his role in society is and what his responsibilities are 
in it. The sense of belonging and the social feelings for other human beings are 
without meaning if they are not interrelated with, not derived from, or do not 
lead to social and psychological responsibility. It is no overstatement to say that 
many children, and groups as well, become delinquent because they were con- 
sidered only children or inadequate in comparison with others, and were pre- 
vented from taking a responsible place in their family or community. They 
then overcompensate their feeling of social and emotional inferiority and act it 
out in neurotic or delinquent fashion. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CARE AND MILIEU THERAPY AS TREATMENT APPROACH FOR JUVENILE 
DELIN QUENTS 


'The 1-to-1 therapeutic relationship between patient and therapist is in most of 
these cases not enough. Group therapy and so-called milieu therapy can give 
him a better chance to— 

(a) see himself mirrored by more than just the therapist who is also per- 
missive. He will see the reactions of the more critical members of the group, 
in whose understanding and acceptance he is deeply interested, while the 
therapist continues to protect him against too heavy demands by the group 
and its individual members; 

(b) he can test the interpretations and orientations received from the 
therapist by the reactions of his peers and check on his own reactions to 
them ; 

(c) he can test and learn to control the consequences of his behavior in a 
sheltered environment, and he can try out his interpretations of his own 
and others’ behavior among equals who are “in the same boat” with him. 

Milieu therapy, constructively structured, in a very active community of chil- 
dren or young people, guided and counseled by well-trained and experienced 
adults, gives the juvenile delinquent an opportunity to learn by experiencing, by 
living and doing, in an understanding, nonthreatening, moderately challenging 
and moderately competitive, accepting, friendly and cooperative environment 
that his concept of a hostile world, which he thought he had to fight, was wrong. 
Here he can gain new perceptions that are less biased ; he can find new incentives 
and motivations to tolerate more frustrations, to make positive choices, to take 
on responsibility and, at the same time, to practice, to experiment, and to learn by 
trial and error how to make responsible use of what he has learned for his daily 
living. 

This is why we believe that in most cases of juvenile delinquency, in which 
thorough treatment and reeducation are indicated, these should be given in an 
institutional setting, which provides an environment with all the facilities and 
limitations, permitting the juvenile delinquent no other way out but recovery. 

Institutional care should be considered only for those children who can profit 
by its educational program of individualized treatment in the regulated and 
well-planned environment of a children’s community. Disturbed children who 
do not need institutional care should be referred to foster-care agencies. The 
latter, of course, must be equipped to train and supervise the foster parents, 
specially selected for this purpose. Children in trouble need a variety of re- 
education and treatment, and every institution concerned should be geared to 
this special task. Every institution to which a child is sent by a juvenile court 
should be founded on, and geared to, the principles of reeducation and treat- 
ment, and on these principles alone. 

In some cases, the therapeutically and educationally oriented approach started 
with a change in title of the institutions, without change in content. Children’s 
prisons and reformatories became training schools, children’s villages, boys’ 
towns or junior republics. But even the change in name alone has often led to 
important changes in the care of the children and has inspired the children 
themselves with the idea that they no longer belonged to a class apart, that 
they no longer belonged to an abnormal community—an attitude which had 
produced in many of them such sense of inferiority as to affect their entire 
future life. 

All these institutions serve the children separated from their natural environ- 
ment, from their families. This separation not only creates additional emo- 
tional disorders but also disorganizes the child’s normal physical and psychologi- 
cal routine. His feelings of security and belonging and his loyalties are thus 
uprooted. To separate the so-called juvenile delinquent from other members 
of society, and then to provide only custodial care, is neither constructive to 
the individual treated this way, nor to the community which has to carry a 
moral and financial burden. We cannot do this to young people who, in most 
cases, through no fault of their own, but because society has failed them, become 
a burden to themselves and a liability to the community. They must be re- 
educated and cured, in their own interest as well as in the interest of the society. 

Wiltwyck does not compete with the child’s family; it does not seek to serve 
as a substitute for the family; it simply endeavors to supply other, very much 
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needed factors in the social adjustment process: a sheltered environment for 
temporary treatment, specialized education, an intensive guided and construc- 
tive social and work experience necessary for the particular child. The group 
staff of the institution is made up of counselors or educators, male and female, 
not parents—cottage parents—or the like; the caseworkers are social workers, 
the teachers are teachers. The director is the director of the institution, not 
a father or grandfather substitute. All workers are, of course, friendly, pleasant, 
understanding and loving professionals; but they must in ne way pretend to 
be members of the boy’s family. 

The counsellors (2 in each of 8 groups of 12 or 13 boys and 4 relief and 2 
activity counsellors—all of them college graduates) are directly responsible 
for the day-to-day living of the boys in their care. Aside from setting the tone 
of the group in terms of necessary routines, i. e., school attendance, health habits, 
table manners, etc., it is their function to guide their boys, through educative 
processes. The counselor uses his own good relationship, as well as the good 
relationship of the boys to one another, to interest the boys in a good functining 
asa group. He does on-the-spot treatment which is in his hand as long as he can 
handle it. The counsellor informs and consults with senior counsellors, head 
counsellors, caseworkers, and therapists in scheduled and unscheduled meetings 
and through exchange of written reports. 

The function of our institution is treatment and education. Its emphasis is 
on healing, and this may sometimes prevail even over certain demands of a 
healthy normality. We know it is not healthy in a normal situation to keep a 
child in bed for long periods, but the curing process sometimes requires such 
an arrangement for weeks or even months, in the sickroom or the hospital. So 
the institution, too, must sometimes employ healing methods which would under 
different circumstances be considered unwholesome. Certainly the institution 
is not a hospital either and it should never imitate a hospital. Although we do 
believe that the children in our charge are sick and emotionally disturbed, we 
do not believe that they need or could profit by the setup and treatment facilities 
of a mental hospital. 

The organized daily life of Wiltwyck, the setup of its institutions and school, 
its activities and its recreational program, its atmosphere and spirit, are all 
part of an education and treatment process which must also provide the proper 
therapeutic environment for psychotherapy, psychiatric casework and group 
therapy, psychodrama, remedial and accessory therapy such as art therapy, 
music therapy, etc. All education, the treatment and reeducation of our emo- 
tionally and socially disturbed youngsters is child-centered and focused on 
human relations. We try to help them to adjust or readjust to a normal life in 
society, so that they will be able to lead in their community a personally satisfy- 
ing and a socially constructive life. 

In a large percentage of children who get into trouble we find that feeling 
guilty and ashamed for having failed in school has not only made them truants 
but also defensive and hostile toward a society which demanded of them the 
knowledge of the three R’s but did not help them to acquire it. Relief from this 
emotional pressure must be provided and remedial help by an expert teacher is 
often the most important, sometimes the only, treatment and cure. 

Harmonious life requires a successful relationship to society, work, friend- 
ship, and love, all closely interwoven. All work has economic, social, and 
psychological implications. Human beings enjoy working and achieving mastery 
over materials and tools, unless misuse, misinterpretation, and misguidance 
corrupt their attitude toward work. They like to promote their own well-being 
and that of their community by their work. To pay them with special rewards 
(we do not mean the logical compensation for production of goods or for render- 
ing services in the economic process) is to negate the ethical, psychological, and 
social character of work, achievement, and duty. 

We, therefore, offer our children every opportunity to work and accomplish, 
to contribute to community needs by working without payment, and the oppor- 
tunity to earn money by additional work. We consider it very important that 
work and worker should never be dishonored by being forced to work under 
penalty. 

Every child receives a weekly allowance to use as he pleases. He will need 
advice and help on how to spend it; he also needs advice, help, and opportunity 
for hobbies and leisure time. 

It seems to us that the most important role of any treatment center is to 
make clear to its children what their role is in society and what the role of 
others is, so that they can understand the division and variety of functions and 
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accept them. “Socializing” the antisocial or asocial child consists mainly of 
showing him, interpreting for him, making him understand, accept, and respect 
the role and function of others and himself in society. Every pretense, intro- 


duction of wrong facts or incorrect interpretations, or the like are especially 
dangerous here. 


FUNCTIONAL DEMOCRACY BUT NO SELF-GOVERNMENT DECEPTION 


It is important to develop in our children a genuine desire for order, com- 
panion, and spontaneous social cooperation, as well as love for fair play. This 
can be achieved only by untiring explanation and guidance, and by practical 
demonstration arranged in cooperation with the children themselves. 

Whenever possible, they elect representatives to committees with a clearly 
defined function—a usually most important food committee, a job committee, 
a canteen committee, a sports committee, etc., as well as a student council— 
authorized to discuss, with representatives of staff and administration, current 
community problems. They suggest improvements and, where possible, help 
execute and carry out their own decisions. Such participation in administra- 
tion—not the pretense of self-government—must be meaningful and functional 
in the daily life of the children if it is to be educational and constructive. 

An example from the Wiltwyck setup: Among others we had a committee to 
handle the allowance of the dogs. This committee was formed when one day 
a boy suggested that Butch (our first dog) should also get his allowance in 
the same way as the boys had it. Butch, he said, was an intelligent dog. He 
went to school with the boys and, therefore, was entitled to it. The whole 
assembly, boys and staff, decided against my opinion that a dog was not en- 
titled to an allowance. Defeated by this decision, I asked maliciously what 
would Butch now do with the allowance; he did not know how to handle it. 
One boy suggested having a committee appointed consisting of 3 boys and 1 
counsellor to handle the allowance for the dog and so it was decided. 

Regular house meetings, held by the counsellors, are the backbone of the 
community education. 

Very successful also are the general assemblies of all the boys and the staff, 
held once a week by the executive director. These meetings and assemblies serve 
two main purposes. 

1. Group therapy through working out of group tensions, airing of general 
hostilities and dissatisfactions, constructive shaping of group expression and 
group opinion, the settling of group complaints, socialization and cooperation in 
and with the community. 

2. Gradual education in democratic community procedures, free speech, re- 
spect for the opinion of others, courageous but disciplined opposition to them, 
organized elections of representatives and committees, understanding of, and 
purposeful cooperation with the administration. 

When talking of “milieu” or “environmental treatment,” we should add that 
the “larger environment” plays a very important role in our treatment, namely, 
the parents (their visits to the boys and frequent home visits of the boys), the 
churches of Esopus, the YMCA and settlement houses in Kingston and Pough- 
keepsie, the participation in the “Little League” games of the American Legion 
(the boys participate individually on various local teams), the free shopping 
trips to neighborhood communities, invitations of neighbors—adults and chil- 
dren—to our parties, performances, movies, ball games, etec., and the invita- 
tions of our boys to parties, performances, and individual homes of our neigh- 
bors, the sports contests with neighborhood schools, and other agencies. 

One of the teachers who is ordained as a minister takes care of the inter- 
denominationdl Protestant chapel services and Protestant religious education. 
Arrangements for Sunday services at the local church and religious education 
on released time for the Catholic boys are made with the priest of the local 
church, 

Home visits are a part of the treatment. They are very frequently given, only 
on a casework basis, and cannot be earned or be used for reward or punishment. 
Where boys have no home to go to, we try to get temporary foster parents for 
home visits and for visits to the boys. When this is impossible, the caseworker 
from time to time takes the boy to New York City for a full day. 

The very numerous activities are flexible and children are allowed to choose 
on a daily basis what they would enjoy most, but they have to stay with the 
activity chosen. 

We use activities as well as dancing, dramatics, art therapy or other remedial 
therapy not only to widen the cultural horizon of our children, important as that 
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is. The main purpose is to show to a discouraged child that he is not “too 
stupid,” as they themselves often say, to learn reading or some other subject, but 
to prove to him that he does not need to rely on delinquent acts to get status. 
But how can you prove this to him than by making him able to read and write 
and therefore achievement in the subject is important. 

Horseback riding and care of the animals serve many therapeutic purposes: 
(1) to overcome the feeling of helplessness and inferiority, since even a small 
boy can be shown that he is able to handle a big horse if he knows how; -(2) to 
prove that the horse responds positively if you treat him well and throws you if 
you mistreat him. Conclusions concerning interpersonal relations can readily 
be drawn from this, such as, e. g., it pays to cooperate. Again and again we 
have had the experience that an autistic boy, unwilling to talk to anybody and 
unable to establish friendly relations with anyone, will first start talking to 
horses, pigs, goats or cows—and only then can he begin establishing relation- 
ships with human beings so that he can receive psychotherapy. 

No doors are locked, or better, no doors where children can get out. There are 
doors locked where we don’t want them to get in as, for instance, where records 
are kept or the ice cream for Sunday, etc. 

So-called clinical services (psychiatric and psychological services, casework, 
group, art, and remedial therapy) are not separated from other services but are 
a part of the whole treatment process. There is no clinic (besides the infir- 
mary). Thus we try, as stated above, to surround and encircle the child with 
all necessary services available, and to integrate them so that there is no other 
escape for him than to get well again. 

It is usually the same caseworker who sees the boy, the parents, and com- 
munity collaterals, mainly with the purpose of mobilizing and using their help 
in the treatment process; and also, wherever possible, to improve the family 
relationship in preparation for the return of the boy to the community. In 
special cases, some psychotherapy is also done by caseworkers with 1 or 2 mem- 
bers of the boy’s family. In such cases, the worker sees the family member on 
a once-a-week basis in addition to his regular casework sessions. 

Much emphasis is laid on group therapy, with either “living groups” or ad hoc 
“therapy groups.” Group sessions are also held with psrents in the city. 

Wiltwyck is accepting boys between the ages of 8 and 12 years (in exceptional 
cases, under 8) and, unfortunately, some of our boys are 13, 14, and 15 before 
we can place them somewhere else. 

Children are admitted only from the children’s courts of the five New York 
City boroughs or from the New York City department of welfare as referring 
agencies. They have to be diagnosed by a city psychiatrist as severely emotionally 
disturbed, with behavior or character disorders, psychopathic, or sociopathic 
personalities, neurotics, schizophrenics, or suffering from organic brain dis- 
orders. 

Wiltwyck accepts for admission fire setters who are not displaying too severe a 
compulsive pathology, epileptics whose attacks are controllable by medication 
and physically handicapped children who can still follow a minimal institutional 
routine. 

We do not accept, at present, children with an I. Q. lower than 75 where emo- 
tional problems are not involved in these findings, nor mentally deficient children, 
because we believe that this type of children would not benefit from our verbal 
approach with no other restrictions than personal presence and influence of staff. 

It takes from 1 to 4 years to obtain results which enable us to return the boys 
to their community, but we are troubled at having to send many of them back 
to environments which had contributed to their becoming delinquent. 

All the boys discharged from the institution stay, at least for 6 months, 
under our after-care casework supervision. Only a small percentage of the 
boys can return to their homes without risking disaster again. Unfortunately, 
we are not able to find enough adequate homes for boys who could or should 
leave the school, but who have no family to which to return. There are also 
not enough facilities for boys who have made progress at Wiltwyck but still 
need treatment or help in another institution after having outgrown our pro- 
gram. The success of our treatment at the institution is gravely threatened 
by these facts; efforts and endeavors are frustrated, money spent is wasted, 
and valuable space for new boys might have to be taken up by boys who are 
ready to leave but have no place where they hopefully can go. 
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RESULTS, SUCCESS AND FAILURES 


Do we have success with our method? We will not really know this exactly 
for 30 or 40 years; but we can already see trends and results which are en- 
couraging. In two studies which William and Joan McCord of Harvard Uni- 
versity describe in their book, Psychopathy and Delinquency,’ and in an article, 
“Two Approaches to the Cure of Delinquency,”? they compare test results of 
boys in Wiltwyck with those of boys ina New England State Training School not 
run on the principles of milieu therapy just discussed. Here are some of their 
findings : 

“A comparison of the 0-8 month category and the 9-23 month category showed 
that the tendency of behavior disorders and psychopaths to view authority figures 
as punitive and threatening decreased significantly (P-.05) [at Wilwyck]. The 
proportion of answers (to the authority stories) which pictured authority figures 
as punishing significantly decreased from 45 to 26 percent. 

“Because counselors protect as well as restrict, Wiltwyck seems to teach the 
child to apreciate the beneficial role of some authority figures. By emphasizing 
‘consequences,’ rather than arbitrary punishment, the school apparently inculcates 
a respect for legitimate authority. 

“A comparion of the 0-8 month category and the 9-23 month category showed 
that the tendency of neurotic and psychotic children to withdraw from a threat- 
ening or frustrating situation decreased significantly (P—.05). For psychopaths 
and behavior disorders the proportion of withdrawn alternatives chosen on the 
Rover test did not change. 

“A comparison of the 0-8 month category and the 9-23 month category showed 
that the proportion of neurotics and psychotics rated as ‘realistic’ in their self- 
perception significantly increased (P-.05). 

“During the first 8 months at Wiltwyck, the behavior disorders and psycho- 
paths had more aggressive fantasies on the Rover, more hostile views toward 
authority, and less guilt than did the normal children. Yet, after the boys had 
been at Wiltwyck for at least 9 months, they had less aggressive fantasies, a less 
punitive view of authority, and almost as much guilt. 

“Thus, in milieu therapy, society seems to have an effective instrument for 
the treatment of psychopathy. Our study indicates that the psychopathic 
child, if treated in a permissive environment, can be changed.” * 

“When asked, ‘What do most of the boys in the school like to do best?’ however, 
the delinquents partially lowered their inhibitive guards. The answers seemed 
revelatory both of the actual conditions within the school and of the respondents’ 
projected desires: 


Wiltwyck | New 
pereent | England 
answered | percent 
answered 
“Sano. 2 ans oe sol Sel: the wae 
Constructive Activities: (e. g., sports, schoolwork, read, work with horses) -__-| 74 | 29 
Destructive activities: (e. g., smoke, Pra ticwscanecoin cab tetines te ll 48 
Neutral activities; (e. g., see movies, play marbles, fool I | 15 | 23 





To the question, ‘If you could be anyone in the world, whom would you be?’ 





Wiltwyck oi. | New Eng- 
percent, | land percent 
answered answered 
Wh pn ies 05 es ~ oh sick elds bse Hbchase as « dpleiteslay din! Tye Fe ay TR cre 
Power figure (e. Z.y Samson, God, Pre Re. 5 i ccc adh nks ab vier aden eeitt 5B 37 
Positive ideal (e. g., Franklin, Carver, ERIN ee Dencen. cas ve tienet sion 16 il 
Worst enemy (e. g., “The guy who beats we £051 Sito. A Ri | 10 5 
Daw’ t lene. sas les tuses-fsig-jiseh cst’ ES 5 iad. 4a bnaned- caked a- tase Sed. 8 125 
| 


1 McCord, Two Approaches to the Cure of Delinquency, pp. 460-462, 


7 1 yin and Joan McCord: Psychopathy and Delinquency. Grune and Stratton, New 
York, 1956. 

2 William and Joan McCord: Two Approaches to the ——- of Delinquency, Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science, vol. 44, No. 4, Novemer—Decemer 1953. 

8 McCord, Psychopathy and Delinquency, pp. 147-164. 
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In conclusion, I should like to repeat that we do not believe that all cases of 
juvenile delinquency or emotional disturbance in children can be treated by the 
methods described. Many new approaches will have to be considered. Not all 
disturbances are alike; nor can they all be treated alike; but certainly a society 
that fights its poverty and suffers from little or no unemployment will achieve 
far greater success in its fight on so-called juvenile delinquency. A society 
that teaches its children to understand and respect the opposite sex, and other 
races; that believes in the values of human life and instills this belief in its 
children, will be taking a long step toward the elimination of juvenile delin- 
quency. A society that teaches its children how to make good use of their leisure 
time, how to avoid idleness, a society based on common and understandable 
ideals, a society that gives its children humaneness and an ethical or religious 
sense—that society will come close to its goal of delinquency prevention. 

When Lombroso put forward physical anomalies as the basic causes of crimin:l 
behavior, he was not simply giving a biological interpretation to medieval beliefs 
about being possessed by evil spirits to be driven out of the criminal by physical 
means or, if necessary, by the destruction of the body possessed. Today we know 
that in criminals biological anomalies do exist, conditions which may be treated 
by tranquilizers, electroshock, or lobotomy. 

Long before the world had learned that whippings in the woodshed, or in 
public, prison, expulsion, cutting off of a limb, or hanging, as crime deterrents 
did not work, poets, philosophers, and scientists spoke about treatment through 
understanding, affection, and love. 

More than 150 years ago the great Swiss educator, Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, 
wrote in How Gertrude Teaches Her Children: “Man is good and wants to be 
good; but in so doing he also wants to be happy; if he is bad, you may be sure 
that someone has blocked the road on which he wished to achieve this goal.” * 

In a democracy the whole community can only advance when it can profit 
from the cooperation and contribution of as many members of its society, and 
each individual in a democratic society will advance further and better if many 
or all members of the community will contribute to their best ability. Children 
who by their violent reaction to frustration, unhappiness, lack of love and friend- 
ship, by independent thinking and action have proved that they want under- 
standing, friendship, love, and accomplishment and that they want to contribute 
their creative abilities to an accepting society—they are not expendable. 


STATEMENT OF REv. RoswerT BE. GALLAGHER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CATHOLIC CHARI- 
TIES GUIDANCE INSTITUTE, NEW YorK, N. Y., SUBMITTED TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


A delinquent is a child or youth who habitually fails to exercise moral respon- 
sibility toward himself, his community, and his God. Through the many pro- 
grams of the archdiocese of New York the church focuses on the development 
or restoration of the personal moral responsibility of the child. 


EDUCATION 


The Catholic school system of the archdiocese of New York provides Catholic 
children and youth a sound and comprehensive education which includes moral 
training as well as factual knowledge. The stress on intellectual development 
is matched by a strong emphasis on respect for God’s law and the laws of society. 
These schools inculcate in the minds of students of all ages the individual’s 
obligation to his Creator and man’s concomitant obligation to respect the rights 
of his fellowmen as God-given. This stress on man’s obligations to God and to 
his fellowmen is bolstered and supported by a thorough appreciation of the 
rights of the individual in 20th-century society. 

These attitudes are developed in our Catholic schools through a curriculum 
that has as its core a body of fundamental and absolute principles. Man has 
been created by God and man will one day return to God. Every human action 
is to be interpreted in light of this basic fact. The full and complete structure 
of religious principles emanating from this fundamental belief strengthens and 
gives unity to all the courses in science, language, the arts, etc., offered in Catho- 
lic schools. 


*Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi: Leonard und Gertrude, 1781: Collected Works. L. W. 
Seyfarth, Liegnitz, 1899-1902. 
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The educational program of the archdiocese presently services 201,765 children 
and youth in more than 400 elementary and secondary schools in addition to 
20,000 at colleges and universities. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


The child in the public school has available the opportunity for religious and 
moral training at a religious training center of his own faith under the released- 
time program. The archdiocese is providing weekly religious instruction to 
89,668 Catholic children attending elementary, junior high, and high schools at 
371 centers. 

This opportunity for moral training is admittedly minimum. At least the re- 
leased-time program gives recognition to the necessity for a child to learn right 
from wrong and the Ten Commandments, the primary guideposts for moral living. 
It is inconsistent indeed for a community to be alarmed by youthful lawlessness 
and at the same time to decry any attempt to teach fundamental morality to the 
child in the public school. 

FAMILY-LIFE EDUCATION 


The preliminary report of this subcommittee soundly states “Better children 
can come only from better parents.” The proper training of children within the 
family is the first order of business for the married couple. 

With this general objective in view, the Family Life Bureau of the Archdiocese 
of New York pursues four objectives, all rooted in the basic purpose of marriage 
itself. 

First, to train young people prior to marriage and indeed prior to engagement 
in such basic ideals as the choosing of the right partner, the nature and purpose 
of marriage itself, and the religious and moral aspects of the married state. 

The conferences on dating and courtship and the conferences for engaged 
couples have within the past year been attended by 10,000 young Catholics. 

Secondly, to indoctrinate married couples in the ideals of their vocation and 
to inspire them to live a happier life together, in order that their children might 
be educated in the home atmosphere most conducive to wholesome growth. 

Thirdly, to teach parents the solid principles of child rearing and sound 
methods of discipline. 

The conferences for the married couples of the archdiocese, which deal ex- 
clusively with the husband-wife relationship and the parent-child relationship, 
along with other conferences on the parent-educator role, have been attended 
by 12,000 Catholics during the past year. 

Finally, to organize married couples into leadership groups for the purpose 
of promoting good family life in the community. 

The Christian family movement embraces 500 couples well organized in 40 
parishes of the New York archdiocese. 

The family-life program in which over 22,500 engaged and married couples 
annually participate is a growing activity in New York. While no one can 
estimate its impact on parents or children at this time, its full flowering is 
watched with some expectancy that it is a long-range step in the right direction 
of delinquency prevention. 


LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 


The leisure-time activities of the archdiocese are provided as a means of 
involving youth in moral and religious training and of preserving contact with 
religious influence. 

The Catholic Youth Organization of the Archdiocese of New York operates and 
supervises a program for over 250,000 youth between 8 and 21. A fourfold 
program of spiritual, social, cultural, and athletic activities is provided. 

With each parish as the center for the youth of each neighborhood, this pro- 
gram of activities utilizes the priests and adult leaders of each parish. The 
central Catholic Youth Organization office, through its county offices, services 
the parish program. 

In providing this positive program of activities, the Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation wishes to exercise a constructive influence over the leisure time of its 
youth through wholesome activities that are character building, supplementing 
the hours that each youth spends in school or in the home. Such an organized 
program, while being secondarily preventive, is available also as a part of a 
corrective program for some delinquent youth. 


20873—58-——_10 
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COMMUNITY ACTION 


The potentially delinquent child is especially vulnerable to the confusing, 
materialistic, amoral climate around him. The various Catholic organizations 
in New York have relentlessly opposed the decline of moral standards wit- 
nessed in the growing lack of decency, the false values frequently created by 
advertising, the lurid reporting by some newspapers, immorality in certain 
magazines and comics, and prurient entertainment. At the same time the 
church has made every effort to improve the moral standards of the community. 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


The delinquent or disturbed child is a principal and direct concern of the 
Catholic charities of the Archdiocese of New York which operates a variety 
of remedial programs. 

The Catholic Charities Guidance Institute, a licensed psychiatric clinic for 
children and youth from 8 to 18, is the largest Catholic facility of its kind in 
the country with 35 years of continuous service and is staffed by 61 highly 
trained psychiatrists, psychologists, psychiatric social workers, and educational 
specialists. The guidance institute annually treats almost 1,600 disturbed 
children. 

The individual disturbed delinquent child is a source of bewilderment to him- 
self and to his family, to his school, and to his community. The attempt to 
unravel the mysteries of his personality frequently confounds even the profes- 
sional, A thorough painstaking diagnosis of the whys and wherefores is the 
first imperative. Seldom is a single cause uncovered and the complexity of 
causes is limitless. 

A diagnosis which points toward an organic defect is found in a minority 
of cases. More frequently amoral family situations and an immediate commu- 
nity devoid of standards are the setting in which is found the child who lives 
by impulse and without respect for authority. In most of the situations of the 
delinquent or predelinquent child examined at the clinic, the core problem is an 
emotional disturbance in the child, the genesis of which is found in a damaged 
child-parent relationship. This problem in turn relates to the earlier life expe- 
riences of the parents themselves and their relationships toward each other and 
their own families. 

Clinical experience, therefore, points to caution about panaceas and exag- 
gerated claims of success. 

The clinical emphasis of the guidance institute is on treatment. This involves 
weekly sessions with one or both parents and child for a period of 6 months to 2 
years, Again, there are no shortcuts, no rules of thumb. Based on the diagnostic 
findings an attempt is made to remedy the psychological damage. .Ataraxic 
drugs have been employed in selective cases under careful clinical supervision 
with some limited success. An evening clinic in the Bronx and Westchester 
have made possible involvement of fathers. Here favorable improvement in 
many situations has been achieved. 

The ultimate therapeutic goal of the guidance institute is to help the child to 
exercise proper moral responsibility in his own actions. 

The guidance institute, together with other child-guidance clinics, is unable 
to meet fully the demands for service. More careful screening of delinquents re- 
ferred for clinical treatment is needed. Not every delinquent needs psychiatric 
care and everyone who needs it cannot profit therefrom. Additional clinical 
research is needed. The training of additional clinical personnel is paramount. 


VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 


The Catholic Big Brothers of the Archdiocese of New York supplies friendly 
counseling and guidance to delinquent and predelinquent boys on an individual 
basis. Four hundred and forty-seven boys were served this year by volunteer 
Big Brothers under professional supervision. The Big Brothers are profes- 
sional and business men who give of themselves and their own time. They are 
an example of citizen participation and personal charity in action. In view of 
the fact that a third of delinquent boys have no father in the home, these vol- 
unteer Big Brothers are performing a needed service. At the same time they 
are rendering an effective service. Thus far this year 17 percent of all referrals 
made by the Juvenile Aid Bureau to private agencies were handled by Big 
Brother organizations. A recent study of the Juvenile Aid Bureau reports that 
more than half of the youth referred to private agencies during the month of 
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October 1951 were never reported to the police again during the subsequent 
5 years. 

Groups of Catholic Big Sisters in the metropolitan area provide similar serv- 
ices for girls. They also follow up on religious problems of children appearing 
in court with the child’s local parish. 


INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


The training of the committed Catholic delinquent is provided by a variety of 
Catholic institutions within the archdiocese of New York. The unique pattern of 
sectarian child care in New York City has proved advantageous to the chil- 
dren and the community for almost a century. 

The Sisters of Good Shepherd, a worldwide group dedicated exclusively to the 
eare of the delinquent girls, maintain five facilities. They annually care for 
787 court-committed girls. During the past year these Sisters established an 
apartment-type facility for unmarried mothers known to the courts. 

Lincoln Hall, a modern cottage-type institution, last year served 493 delin- 
quent boys. This program is operated by the Christian Brothers who have 
served the delinquent boy since 1863. 

The Astor Home conducted by the Coronet Charity Sisters is 1 of 3 residen- 
tial treatment and research centers established by the State in 1952. This 
pilot project is geared toward research and training and renders intensive thera- 
peutic care for 45 children. Significant directions in the treatment of severely 
disturbed children are being developed at the Astor Home. 

These institutional programs are maintained by religious orders with a 
century or more of tradition and experience in the field. They have kept pace 
with every scientific and educational advance for more effective programs of 
rehabilitation. Psychiatric, psychological, and casework services have been 
incorporated to provide an integrated treatment program. 

The primary aim of these institutional programs is to return the delinquent 
to his family and to the community better equipped for moral living and for 
personal and community achievement. 


PARTNERSHIP WITH GOVERNMENT 


The partnership of concern and of action between local governmental and 
voluntary agencies is the New York City pattern. This partnership exists in 
all phases of coordination, program, and service. It is and has been the sound 
practice of local government to purchase service from yoluntary agencies. 

The result of this partnership is a network of services unparalled in the 
Nation. It has prevented surrender to government and has maintained the in- 
terest and support of voluntary groups. Recognition is given to the prior obli- 
gation of the people on the scene and of ongoing agencies to deal with their 
own problems. Citizens and voluntary groups in turn are challenged to respond 
to the need for action. 

In conclusion, we compliment the overwhelming majority of the children and 
youth of New York City and their parents. They are good. The boys and girls 
of our town are seriously preparing for successful parenthood and effective citi- 
zenship. Despite the materialism around them, they daily succeed in living 
moral and happy lives. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY G. HOTCHKISS, PRESIDENT, FEDERATION OF PROTESTANT 
WELFARE AGENCIES, INc., New York Crry 


I am Henry G. Hotchkiss, president of the Federation of Protestant Wel- 
fare Agencies, Inc. Our agency serves as the coordinating, central service, and 
standard-setting body for social welfare programs operated by Protestant and 
nonsectarian groups in the New York City area: We welcome this opportunity 
to present briefly the work of the Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies and 
its agencies in treatment and prevention of juvenile delinquency to this impor- 
tant committee of the United States Senate. We believe that the whole job of 
treatment and prevention of juvenile delinquency can be done: by neither the 
public agencies nor the private agencies working alone. This requires team- 
work of both public bodies and the voluntary agencies—and teamwork in 
planning and financing. Obvious and serious concerns to us for the long-range 
consideration of juvenile delinquency are (1) the need for more neighborhood 
center programs in underserved parts of the city, (2) inadequate long-term 
financing of many youth services, (3) lack of camping space, (4) need for 
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bilingual workers in centers for Puerto Rican young people, (5) a serious per- 
sonnel shortage, (6) the need for expanded foster boarding and adoption serv- 
ices—particularly for babies, (7) lack of treatment facilities for treating the 
emotionally disturbed, and (8) inadequate public reimbursement, particularly 
for institutions which are striving to provide more specialized care. 

We have 219 affiliated and associated agencies. In general, the agencies fall 
into four categories: health, aging, family, and child care, group work and 
youth services. 

We are concerned with combating and controlling juvenile delinquency in 
several ways. In our division on group work and youth services, we have 
28 agencies engaged in group work and recreation activities. Last year these 
agencies served more than 210,000 individuals through neighborhood houses, 
settlements, YMCA, and YWCA programs; 25 have programs located in the 
areas of highest delinquency in our city. Our agencies are open to children and 
youth regardless of race, creed, or national origin. The federation staff offers 
consultation to boards and executives of agencies in encouraging the inclusion 
of the socalled hard-to-serve youth in their programs. 

Special grants were made by the federation last year to place Spanish-speak- 
ing workers in certain agencies that were located in areas rapidly becoming a 
haven for our United States citizens in Puerto Rico that are coming to the 
city. Believing that home visits by an individual of the same language and 
cultural background could be effective in drawing the newcomers into the on- 
coming life of the community, the federation has encouraged it through con- 
sultation and funds. These workers have made a bridge between the com- 
munity and the newcomers. In March of this year, the bilingual case work 
and referral service was opened in East Harlem under qualified social-work 
direction to help with the variety of personal and family problems besetting 
the newcomers to the city. This program is operated by three of our affiliated 
agencies and is open to any person in need. 

We all recognize that delinquency has no single cause nor cure. Circum- 
stances which lead to one individual’s break with society may have a completely 
opposite effect upon another individual subject to the same circumstances. We 
know that all efforts need to be harnessed toward offering our children and 
teenagers a home with parents who care and opportunity to develop a place 
for themselves in our society. Through the varied programs of the neighbor- 
hood centers and Y branches there are activities which may well challenge the 
interest and ability of a large number. Through contact with adults who are 
trained in directing the energies of youth toward socially acceptable goals, and 
through the opportunity to gain status for good, an individual may begin to 
realize his potential. 

We have had stories of individuals who broke with their former gang asso- 
ciates when the program in an agency challenged them. One of our agencies 
has a basketball league—some of the teams are known gangs. Through their 
weekly practice and frequent matches with others, these boys are beginning 
to find the satisfaction of teamwork for something, rather than in opposition 
against something or some gang. Gradually, the leaders in the program are 
finding avenues of interest for these boys in other aspects of the year-round 
program of the agency. I cite this example as indicative of the kind of pre- 
ventive program Protestant agencies in New York City are offering. These are 
sponsored by various denominational groups and independent boards of Prot- 
estant citizens. It is not unusual to find the participants in a program of 
almost every other faith than that of the sponsors. Our agencies have chosen 
time and again to remain in a neighborhood where the population changed 
leaving pitifully few of their own persuasion in residence. They chose to stay 
to meet the needs of the community. Our federation staff helps agencies in 
evaluation of services with constant emphasis on inclusiveness of all who need 
and can make use of the agency’s program. 

As a federation, we are concerned not only with the group work programs 
but with family and child welfare programs which support and supplement the 
child and his family in times of stress. I understand that you are having 
speakers from Wiltwyck School for Boys and Children’s Village. Both of these 
are affiliated members of the federation and I need not elaborate on that type 
of Protestant effort as they are representative of the group. 

I should tell you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, of the part 
the federation agencies play in cooperation with the public programs. Through 
the New York City Youth Board, on which I am honored to sit on the advisory 
board, agencies related to the federation are encouraged to be partners with a 
public agency in services to the youth of the city. Ten of our agencies have 
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a total of 25 contracts with the youth board for group work service. This 
means that about 2,200 additional young people are being served through this 
joint effort. Our casework agencies have contracts for intensive casework 
service to approximately 300 individuals and families. 

We have, in the federation, a special committee on juvenile delinquency that 
was appointed 2 years ago. It is made up largely of prominent community peo- 
ple supplemented by 3 or 4 agency executives. Its job is to keep informed on 
the trends in juvenile delinquency in the city and to become well acquainted with 
our agencies located in the high delinquency areas. This committee, from time 
to time, makes recommendations on programs which the federation may endorse 
in the interest of controlling delinquency. The committee, likewise, encourages 
member agencies of the federation in their partnership role to the public agencies 
in delinquency prevention efforts. You might call this our “watchdog” 
committee. 

There are not enough trained workers, not enough caseworkers in the child 
caring agencies and institutions, there are not enough skilled group workers for 
the intensive work in the youth serving agencies and not enough caseworkers 
in the agencies seeking to meet family problems. I would like to tell you some 
of the things the federation is doing to help meet this shortage. Four years 
ago our board voted to give yearly $2,500 as a scholarship to the New York School 
of Social Work for a Protestant who would want to work in New York City after 
receiving this training. Two years ago, two candidates were found who could 
continue their studies with half the grant and the amount was split. This year, 
we again have two people on scholarship by dividing our amount. One is a 
second-year student at the New York school and the other a young Puerto Rican 
with a brilliant record of undergraduate work at Hunter College. We likewise 
have broadened our base and include in our scholarship program New York 
University School of Public Administration and Social Service and the Louis M. 
Rabinowitz School of Social Work at Hunter College. Actually, this could be 
ealled a pilot project which we hope other Protestant agencies will take in- 
spiration from and do likewise. 

The spring of 1957 the federation inaugurated a work study program with 
the schools of social work and member casework agencies. The 2-year graduate 
study necessary for a professional degree has been lengthened to 3 years and 
in so doing developed a work plan for the student in a cooperating agency. The 
agency makes an agreement with the student for salary and tuition during the 
study. I might add that our agencies may receive public reimbursement for as 
much as a third of the cost through the department of public welfare. Our 
agencies began this fall selecting candidates for this program. 

Right now there are seven students enrolled in the schools of social work and 
giving part-time service to their sponsoring agencies under the work study plan. 
These are workers who cannot afford to undertake full-time graduate study 
except under a work study plan. Our agencies are now also looking for means 
of utilizing untrained personnel outside of the work study arrangement. A unit 
of 4 such workers in training has been established in 1 agency, with a 
special in-service training program and special supervisory procedures to pre- 
pare them to carry professional responsibilities. Other agencies are preparing to 
follow a comparable procedure. 

The incidence of juvenile delinquency has risen in various sections of our 
country. We need to share our experiences and pool our efforts in plans for 
intensified service. Because of time limitations it has not been our intention 
to discuss police matters and correctional procedures that are called for when 
delinquency prevention has failed. Individual and family problems must be 
carefully weighed against community responsibility and resources. I appreciate 
the opportunity you have given me to tell of the Federation of Protestant Wel- 
fare Agencies and its concern in this matter. 


STATEMENT BY HERSCHEL ALT, JEWISH BOARD OF GUARDIANS, SUBMITTED TO THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY OF UNITED STATES SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


As your subcommittee undoubtedly has observed, delinquency is a many-sided 
problem and calls for action on many fronts. Unfortunately, its breadth and 
complexity inspire many unsound proposals and make it difficult to choose the 
most fruitful point of attack. 

I assume that you would wish to have me begin by telling you about the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, particularly its work with delinquent children. 
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We believe that this should have special interest for your investigation because 
it highlights some of the measures that should be taken to prevent and control 
delinquent behavior as well as to rehabilitate the individual delinquent child. 

For more than half a century the JBG, as we are now known, has pioneered 
in the prevention and treatment of delinquency and remains today the major 
resource of the Jewish community of metropolitan New York in dealing with 
this problem. But our responsibility goes beyond the child classified as de- 
linquent. Guided by the logic implicit in its work with the delinquent child, the 
agency has become a comprehensive mental-health facility providing a network 
of services for the emotionally disturbed child from the age of 2 on, whether 
he is or is not delinquent. 

We often speak of the basic changes which have taken place in our work as 
a progression from correction to treatment to prevention. Moreover, the devel- 
opment of the agency has been characterized by a spirit of pioneering and a 
determination to stretch the limits of treatability, ever more extending service 
to children usually considered untreatable. 


HISTORY 


The forerunner of the present agency was the Jewish Protectory—now the 
Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School—which was established in 1906 to serve delin- 
quent and neglected boys between the ages of 7 and 16. In 1917 a girls’ division, 
known as the Cedar Knolls School, was established on the same grounds. 

Very soon, however, the community leaders who sponsored these institutions 
recognized that it was not enough to reeducate children who had already com- 
mitted offenses ; it was even more important to help families and children before 
they got into trouble. 

This conviction led to the establishment, within 10 years after the founding 
of the protectory, of a volunteer service in the children’s courts. A corps of 
Big Sisters and Big Brothers stood ready to help every child who appeared in 
the court. 

Before long the volunteers recognized that professional workers might be able 
to help in ways volunteers could not, and by 1921 they were instrumental in 
establishing a professional treatment service which brought to the delinquent 
child the skills of the psychiatrist and the social worker. 

The professional unit quickly took the form of a child-guidance service for 
children referred by courts, schools, hospitals, and social agencies. The Haw- 
thorne Cedar Knolis School could not help but be influenced by what was taking 
place in the city. The conventional training school regimen which the school 
followed, with its emphasis on routine, strict discipline and hard work, could 
not but be affected by this new program. Gradually its focus changed from 
training to treatment, the fences were removed, the detention cells abolished 
and the original rigid and repressive features were replaced by more flexible 
and therapeutic methods. The way in which the Hawthorne program was 
transformed could, in our opinion, serve as a valuable object lesson to all State 
schools for delinquents interested in adopting progressive methods. 

The concern of the agency that treatment be brought to children as early as 
possible led to the establishment 10 years ago of the Child Development Center 
to specialize in the study and treatment of the preschool child. This is a lab- 
oratory project and is expected to add to the basic knowledge about child 
growth which is an essential requirement to any successful treatment of psy- 
chological problems. 

The two most recently established residential treatment centers, the Henry 
Ittleson Center for Child Research and the Linden Hill School are, like the 
Child Development Center, intended to serve as laboratory and research proj- 
ects for the study and treatment of the young, as well as the adolescent, psy- 
chotic child. The Henry Ittleson Center has already laid the foundation for a 
broad investigation of the beginnings of mental illness in children. The Linden 
Hill School is about to launch a similar program for the treatment and study 
of the adolescent psychotic. 

As a result of the development I have described, the agency’s facilities now 
include a court treatment service and a number of mental health clinics in the 
different parts of the city which provide outpatient treatment to the emotionally 
disturbed and delinquent child while he remains in his own home. 

For those children whose difficulties cannot be successfully dealt with while 
they continue to live in their own home and neighborhood, the agency maintains 
4 residential treatment centers: Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School, with 200 
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beds ; Linden Hill School, with 27 beds; Stuyvesant Residence Club, with 25 beds; 
Henry Ittleson Center for Child Research, 21 beds—or a total of 273 inpatient 
beds. It also cooperates in the maintenance of specialized academic curricula 
for the education of the children in residence at Hawthorne, Linden Hill, and 
Ittleson, as well as a therapeutic nursery school at the Child Development Center. 
A summer camp for boys and girls with problems similar to those treated at the 
various clinics is another of its important facilities. 

Children are referred to the agency by public and voluntary agencies, including 
schools and courts, as well as members of the medical profession and, more and 
more, parents themselves are applying for help. 

On any 1 day the agency is responsible for the treatment and guidance of 
approximately 1,500 children, and their families, from the age of 2 to 21, and 
throughout the year is involved in a treatment relationship with approximately 
5,000 families and children. 

Its staff includes 450 workers, of whom about 250 are in the professional 
categories. This includes about 35 child psychiatrists—25 as members of the 
staff and 10 fellows and residents being trained to qualify for this specialty; 
80 psychiatric case workers; 40 teachers. In addition, the staff includes a 
number of psychologists, group workers, psychiatric nurses, social scientists, and 
research technicians. Besides its paid staff, about 250 volunteer workers are 
actively engaged in the work of the agency. This includes Big Brothers and 
Big Sisters who serve as friends to individual children as well as yolunteers who 
help in a variety of activities such as teaching, extracurricular projects—art, 
dancing, etc. 

The total budget for the fiscal year 1956-57 of the parent agency and its 
affiliated organizations was something over $2,500,000. 

Beyond its inpatient and outpatient treatment services to the disturbed and 
delinquent child, it maintains accredited and informal professional training 
programs in child psychiatry, psychiatric social work, psychology, and teaching. 
In recent years it has established a broadly planned research program with 
the purpose of achieving a fuller understanding of the problems of the children 
the agency works with, what it does to help them, and what results are achieved. 

The way the agency’s network of services developed points to a number of 
important factors which need to be taken into account in any community pro- 
gram for the delinquent child. By bringing together under single direction a 
number of different services which any one child may need in the course of treat- 
ment, we have in the structure of the JBG in microcosm many of the elements 
which should be found in any sound community program. 

Through our court services and our outpatient clinics, we try to get to chil- 
dren as early as possible after the appearance of their problems is noted. We 
proceed by evaluation and diagnosis of what needs to be done and then assign 
the child to the treatment facility which can best serve him. This may be 
one providing psychotherapy alone; or a combination of psychotherapy and a 
carefully adapted educational plan; or it may be a period of treatment away 
from home in one of the residential centers. The fact that these services are 
provided under the same direction means ease of transfer, conservation of 
all that is known about the child as he moves from one treatment division to 
another and the avoidance of fresh and misdirected starts in treatment. It 
means that basic responsibility rests with a single agency and is only dele- 
gated as necessary to a particular treatment division. It means both con- 
tinuity in treatment and accountability in responsibility. 

The record of the growth of the agency clearly establishes another basic prin- 
ciple, namely, the importance of doing everything possible to deal with the situa- 
tion while the child is still in the community and in his own home because, 
ultimately, he must return to the community. It may be surprising to you to 
be told that after a record of 50 years in implementing this principle, which 
took the form of movement from the institution back to the community, we 
have only recently found that after strengthening our court service we could 
further reduce the number of children whom the courts committed to our Haw- 
thorne School. 

I do not believe that any community has as yet exhausted fully the possi- 
bilities of prevention and treatment for the child in his own home through pro- 
bation, social services, mental-health clinics and special schools, and many chil- 
dren are still committed to training schools who could much more advanta- 
geously, from the standpoint of the child as well as the community, be success 
fully treated while he remains in the community. 
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PREVENTION 


In dealing with both medical and social disorders, prevention is a magic 
word. But unfortunately we have not been able to isolate the carriers of 
the delinquency germ as we have those of typhoid fever. Although in an 
absolute sense we do not know enough as yet to prevent social disorders such 
as delinquency, we know many things we can do to limit the exent of the 
problem. 

It is important to be sure that what we do in prevention as well as treat- 
ment is based on the fullest understanding we have of delinquency as a form 
of behavior—what is behind it and how it can be dealt with. 

We see the disturbed child—and this includes most delinquents—as one who 
has been deprived in the most elementary affectional needs. An important in- 
gredient which treatment must provide, therefore, is restitution for this dep- 
rivation. This includes both psychotherapy and satisfying life experience, re- 
lationship of confidence and trust between the child and adults, opportunities 
for creative experience and all activities which engender self-respect and respect 
from their associates, as well as useful occupation. These are some of the 
things all disturbed children need. 

When we consider delinquency more specifically, we must recognize that since 
the roots of human character have not changed, the kind of delinquency we 
have at any time must be a product of the social conditions which exist at that 
time. Apart from whether delinquency has or has not increased, we know that 
there appears to be a wider sanction for violent behavior, an increase in social 
disrespect and a widening gap between social and individual values. Since 
violence breeds violence, we may wonder how far two world wars, the ever- 
present fear of total destruction through nuclear weapons and the unprecedented 
rate of technological change have contributed to the constant flux and in- 
stability in social values. Since the delinquent is an isolate, lacking in roots 
and a sense of belonging, the present social instability must be an important 
force in his maladjustment. 

We know that all measures that safeguard family life and contribute to the 
security of parents assure the healthy growth of children, so that protection 
of economic standards through social insurance, adequate housing, wholesome 
neighborhoods, are all elements in prevention. 

Our own agency has been able to test the validity of these assumptions about 
the forces that contribute to delinquency. During the war years and since, we 
have carried on a number of activities with the aim of preventing delinquency. 
In general, these have had a twofold purpose. First, they seek to bring to all 
those who play an important part in the lives of children as full an understanding 
as possible of their emotional needs as a basis for dealing intelligently with them. 

Their other purpose was to mobilize the natural interest of adults in a better 
environment for children. An example of this was our work in the Brownsville- 
East New York area. This, it will be recalled, was the neighborhood in which 
Murder, Inc., was born and which in general produced a highly disproportionate 
number of delinquent children. During the war we undertook a two-pronged 
effort in this area: improvement of the attitudes toward children on the part 
of the residents as well as the agencies in the neighborhood, and help on an 
individual basis to parents and children who were already in difficulty. As an 
indication of the effectiveness of this kind of community effort the number 
of children from this area arraigned in the children’s court on delinquency 
charges dropped by two-thirds. 

During the war years, too, the agency engaged in a number of cooperative 
activities with several community centers, nurseries, and Hebrew schools. The 
chief emphasis in this effort was to help the community center or school to do 
a better job for all the children in its care. The focus was not only on the child 
who presented a problem which called for general or specialized treatment, but 
equally on the program of the center or school to see how effectively its operations 
served the needs of growing children. 

This brings me to an important issue in prevention. We know that in our 
present-day complex society the family alone cannot carry the total burden 
of child rearing. It must turn to community agencies for help. There is 
much agreement about the vital part which the school plays in the life of chil- 
dren, but even though this is so, we have not yet been able to establish or con- 
sistently safeguard some of the most important requirements for the fulfillment 
of its role. The teacher must stand close to the parents. She must know her 
children, therefore her group must be small enough to permit her to achieve 
this. Education must give as much attention to the child as to subject- 
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matter, and this means that the leadership of the educational system must 
be in the hands of men who are oriented to the growth of children in contrast 
to curriculum and administration. 

I know that some of you may be surprised to learn that I differ from any 
of my colleagues when I say that a disproportionate emphasis is being placed 
on bringing the psychiatrist, social worker, and all the remedial skills into the 
schools. Unquestionably the mental-health professions have an important con- 
tribution to make to the building and operation of an educational system. 
The educational function, however, must remain intact—the responsibility of its 
own profession, with its own autonomy and authority. Too often, members of 
other professions are called in as repair crews to patch up what is breaking 
down, rather than to help build a sound basic structure in the first place. The 
pity of it is that at the moment we are doing neither—neither building a sound 
structure nor providing the repairs for the inadequate one in existence. 

Our work with the delinquent child throws light on another phase of pre- 
vention. We know something of the process by which he substitutes social 
for antisocial goals; we know the process through which you can build his 
confidence in adult leaders who become to him models of social behavior. 

We need to utilize this knowledge. Every adult dealing with children must 
accept the responsibility which goes with the recognition that he serves as an 
example to every child. Adults must settle for themselves what they are for, 
so that they represent to children positive direction rather than the uncer- 
tainty which adds to bewilderment and insecurity. We must be sure that 
adult behavior will develop the confidence of children in the representatives 
of the organized community, in the fairness and consideration of the policeman, 
of the youth leader, and of the teacher. 

So long as the public press continuously reports how criminals escape con- 
sequences for their misdeeds as well as incidents of dishonesty on the part of 
leaders in business or public life, we cannot hope to have youngsters acquire 
the essential confidence in the social order which is a requisite to decent citi- 
zenship. I think it is important that leaders of our Government, up to the 
presidential office, should be sensitively aware of the impact of the behavior 
of those in public office and leadership positions upon the values and attitudes 
of our young people. 

While we are on the subject of prevention it is important to stress that in 
the field of delinquency, prevention and treatment are but two sides of the 
same coin, two phases of a single effort, and one can hardly be considered 
apart from the other. Each delinquent child unsuccessfully treated becomes a 
focus of infection—a force—for more delinquent behavior, while each delin- 
quent successfully treated becomes an agent of social health. 

Moreover, treatment must remain the foundation of prevention. It is from 
treatment that we learn about the roots of maladjustment; it is from treatment. 
too, that we gain insight into the mainsprings of human behavior and the 
potentialities for healthful living with which every human being is endowed. 

We now logically come to what perhaps may be the core question: How can 
treatment facilities be made more adequate? The starting point is our knowl- 
edge of what works and what does not work. We have at our disposal a body 
of tested methods. Our difficulty lies in our limited use of them. It is usually 
a case of too little and too late. The major obstacles are: lack of sufficient 
funds; lack of an adequate supply of qualified personnel; poor logistics in 
agency alinements; the absence of clear lines of responsibility and accounta- 
bility ; and, very often, public attitudes unrelated to the considerations of public 
protection, safety, and the rehabilitation of the child. 

It seems unnecessary to reaffirm for your subcommittee the importance of the 
treatment of delinquency as a phase of our common life. We must bring to it a 
sense of responsibility and a respect for the scientific as well as tested common- 
sense elements involved in dealing with it. We must also be ready to provide 
the wherewithal. We have proof that sound methods soundly carried out bring 
the results we seek and wrong methods or partial, haphazard, and irresponsible 
work bring failure. Thus, for example, there is a tremendous variation in the 
results achieved by various agencies and institutions. To my knowledge, this is 
true of the rate of recidivism of the youngsters discharged from such institu- 
tions. A great many leaders of our worst gangs are drawn from this recidivist 
group. 

It does not need any argument to show how the number of delinquent children 
would be materially reduced if the institutional treatment now provided were 
improved. Although our own agency will never be satisfied with the results of 
its work until we have sufficient knowledge and use it with sufficient skill so 
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that every child whom we undertake to treat gets better, nonetheless I am 
presently going to cite some of the facts, first, because little information of this 
character is available and, second, because I believe they do support many of 
the pleas I have made. 

In 1950 the agency made a followup study of the progress of 100 boys dis- 
charged from our Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School. It was found that over 70 
percent had made good adjustments 5 years after their release. When contrasted 
with the rates of recidivism experienced in other correctional institutions, the 
rate of success proved to be extremely high. 

A study of the factors which account for the general decline in delinquent 
behavior among the special population group whom our agency serves no doubt 
would throw light on the forces back of delinquency as well as the kind of social 
action and remedial measures that can be effective in reducing it. Between the 
years 1930 and 1940 the number of Jewish children appearing im the children’s 
courts of New York City declined from 1,400 to 256. A varicty of social factors 
must have played a part in this reduction. At the same time, we are warranted 
in assuming that the services to children and families provided by this and 
other agencies must have had a good deal to do with it. 

It is of further interest to point out that there was an increase in delinquency 
among Jewish children during the war years. However, the total number re- 
mained small and the ratio of increase was somewhat less than that for the 
population as a whole. We find that since 1940 it has not exceeded 5 percent, 
often falling below 4 percent of the total, as compared with the ratio of Jewish 
population to the total of 27 to 25 percent. 

These results have been achieved even though our resources, too, are not as 
adequate as we would like to see them. We do not have sufficient resources to 
employ the professional staff we need in our outpatient services and thus are 
able to treat only 1 out of 4 children who apply to us. The capacity of the 
Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School is not equal to meet the total need for residential 
treatment for the children referred by the courts and from time to time our 
waiting list presents a serious problem. 

Moreover, there are many things that we know would contribute to more 
successful treatment if we could afford them. We do not have all the clinical 
staff we need; our average population per cottage is larger than it should be 
to get the best results; our aftercare service to the children discharged from the 
school is, in our opinion, far from adequate, so that much of our investment is 
lost; our research funds are not sufficient to help us fully analyze what we do, 
so as to improve our methods. 

These deficiencies are a source of great anxiety to us because we have seen so 
many delinquent boys and girls who have come to us after every other treat- 
ment effort has been exhausted and to whom our Hawthorne School represents 
the last resource. Over and over we have been able to watch the progress of 
such children over a decade or longer and have seen hopelessness yield to hope 
and repeated failure followed by unbelievable success—dividends in human 
values which more than warrant the investment. 

Lest we assume that the results I have cited are as good as they are because 
we help children who, are easy to treat and that scientific methods are only 
effective with the mildly disturbed or mildly delinquent, I can only tell you that 
the reverse is the truth. We have always accepted the aggressive and defiant 
child, even those who have committed homicidal acts. 

Delinquency remains a challenge to our way of life and the establishment of a 
program for its elimination calls for courage, creativity, and the highest level of 
social planning and statesmanship. The partial and piecemeal efforts we have 
thus far relied upon are not meeting the situation and must be replaced by a 
broad and inclusive approach which takes into account what we know about 
the problem and which is backed by sufficient resources to break through to the 
basic health and goodness of our young people. 





STATEMENT OF RaraeL R. GAamso, M. D., MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, RIVERSIDE 
Hosptrat, NortH BrotrHer ISLAND, NEw York, N. Y. 


Riverside Hospital was established for the examination, treatment, and re- 
habilitation of young drug addicts in July of 1952. The hospital is located on 
North Brother Island, a 13-acre island north of the Triborough Bridge and east 
of the lower Bronx. It is reached by a ferry leaving from the foot of East 134th 
Street in the Bronx. The hospital consists of a main building, in which are 
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housed the male patients and most of the professional and administrative offices ; 
a school building; a building housing the female patients, living quarters for 
nurses, as well as the offices of the vocational training program; a recreation 
building; and several service buildings; as well as two empty buildings which 
might be available for expansion if extensive renovation were done and staff 
provided. The hospital is under the jurisdiction of the Department of Hospitals 
of the City of New York. The cost of operation is shared by the city and State, 
with the city paying the major share. The hospital may treat drug addicts from 
any part of the State who are under 21 years of age at the time of first ad- 
mission. 

It receives patients either without commitment or by commitment in ac- 
cordance with the public health law (art. 33, title VII, secs. 3360-3366). In 
practice almost all patients are processed and placed under hospital control in 
accordance with the law. The program involves a complete study of the in- 
dividual, a period of inpatient care which may vary from 1 month up to a year 
or more, continuous supervision as an outpatient after the patient leaves the 
hospital, and repeated periods of inpatient treatment if necessary. 

There are several unique aspects of the hospital program. All patients are 
drug users or drug addicts. It is possible to interview and work with the 
family; to have patients in the hospital participate in activities away from 
North Brother Island which should be of value in guiding them in the use of 
their leisure time or directing them to activities which they could explore for 
employment purposes after they leave the hospital. The patients’ homes are in 
the vicinity so that they can be seen in the aftercare clinic. The proximity 
of other psychiatric hospitals and other city hospitals makes it possible for 
Riverside Hospital to take advantage of other professional staff in the organiza- 
tion and operation of the hospital program. 

The participation of the school and the diversified professional staffs assigned 
to the hospital expands the program beyond that of a limited medical facility 
to one in which a total rehabilitation program can be organized. There is great 
effort to create a therapeutic community, utilizing all the aspects of the facility, 
its plant and personnel. We attempt to create a program which will provide an 
opportunity for the patient to develop understanding, to grow and mature and 
learn to accept responsibility, and develop standards of behavior which would be 
acceptable in the community. 

It should be noted that when the hospital was established there were no 
trained or experienced personnel available. Drug addiction had received so 
little attention that it was not possible to recruit personnel who had had ex- 
perience in this field. Similarly, there was a relative shortage of persons who 
had worked in treatment institutions for delinquents or for disturbed ado- 
lescents, staff had to obtain experience and training while in service at the 
hospital. All personnel affect patients. The professional staff must be well 
trained, experienced, mature, and have good judgment as well as the ability 
to maintain good relationship with the patients. The nonprofessional personnel 
must have understanding of the work which is being done by the hospital, the 
emotional attitudes of patients, and all the varying factors which go toward 
developing acceptable and cooperative programs for the rehabilitiation of 
the patient. 

Patients are assigned to work with employees in the service divisions, such as 
engineering, housekeeping, dietary, stores, and others, so that the patient may 
obtain training and experience with employees working in productive activities. 
It was necessary to conduct intensive in-service training. These efforts must 
be continuous since it is not easy for employees who are not trained in profes- 
sional fields to work with patients. It is often easier for them to do the work 
themselves than to train, supervise, direct, and redirect patients whose interests 
often are elsewhere. 

Among the difficulties which we encounter is the insufficiency of staff which 
precludes the possibility of sending workers on home visits or to do fieldwork 
with the friends and relatives of patients. Likewise, there is not sufficient staff 
to conduct treatment for families of patients. It is our hope that this deficiency 
may be overcome in the future. Among the problems which beset many of our 
patients are lack of cohesive understanding and cooperative families; exposure 
to a high incidence of antisocial behavior among their peers; residence in con- 
gested areas and in substandard housing; relatively low family income; drug 
use by a relatively large minority of the population in the areas in which they 
live ; and membership in minority racial groups. 

In addition to withdrawing individuals from drugs our program must include 
education and reorientation of the drug user to socially acceptable behavior, 
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strengthening of their family ties, and the relationship of the patient to the com- 
munity, improvement of the community attitude toward these deviant individuals, 
obtaining cooperation of community agencies, and long-term supervision by 
experienced, well-trained staff after the patient leaves the hospital, as well as 
repeated periods of inpatient treatment if necessary. 

There is need for an increased number of inpatient facilities, properly staffed 
with diversified programs to provide the services needed by patients who vary 
remarkably in the types of services which they need and their ability to use them. 
There must be prolonged followup and posthospitalization services, adequately 
staffed with well trained, experienced staff. There should be simplified proce- 
dures for transfer of patients from inpatient to outpatient status and vice versa 
for all drug users of all ages and for the transfer of patients among various types 
of institutions as the need varies for stricter or less supervised institutional care. 
There should be participation of community agencies and opportunities for job 
placement, availability of recreational facilities, adequate housing, family counsel- 
ing, and family guidance, and other necessary services. A very important thing 
would be provision of a convalescent residence or halfway house which patients 
could go to if the homes from which they come are not suitable for their return 
at that time. For some patients there would be need for long-term rehabilitation 
and training camps such as the forestry camps which have been established for 
other groups. 

Drug addiction among preadults is but one manifestation of juvenile delin- 
quency. However, this behavior has serious consequences since the person who 
uses drugs tends to become involved in criminal acts in order to earn the money 
to pay for the drugs; because he loses interest in normal activities and does not 
make any contribution to society, does not usually work, and tends to be careless 
in other aspects of behavior such as respect for other people’s rights and property, 
and of his own personal hygiene and habits. There is a tendency for drug addic- 
tion to spread as association with drug addicts causes a youth to do what his 
peers are doing. 

Pxperience through the years has shown that very few drugs addicts are helped 
by a period of imprisonment alone. Many factors enter into the involvement of 
patients in drug usage. Among the basic features are emotional difficulties with 
which users are unable to cope. Narcotic drugs relieve anxiety, thereby decreas- 
ing the discomfort created by the underlying emotional factors. This plus the 
need for medical supervision of the withdrawal syndrome makes it desirable 
for treatment to be conducted in a hospital. Riverside Hospital is psychiatric in 
nature and the emphasis is upon the personality and the emotional needs of the 
patient. The patients are young and are in need of education and the type of 
group participation and group activities which are conducted in a residence facil- 
ity, or in a school. Under the supervision of the bureau of child welfare, Public 
School 619, Bronx, was established by the board of education and opened in 
coordination with the hospital on North Brother Island. 

The hospital is staffed with the professional disciplines which are believed to 
have value in the study of personality factors, the treatment of mental and 
emotional disabilities, and the development of inherent resources. The staff 
includes psychiatrists, internists, dentists, psychiatric social workers, psycholo- 
gists, nurses, recreation leaders, occupational therapists, vocational rehabilitation 
counselors, and chaplains. There is close coordination of all disciplines. The 
treatment program for each patient is individually prescribed to meet his or her 
needs as determined by psychiatric and psychological examination, review of his 
previous life’s history, and observation of the patient’s response to test situa- 
tions in school and vocational assignments at the hospital. 

The drug user, when he first comes into the hospital, wishes to go off the 
drugs so as to meet the pressures which caused entry into the hospital. In 
most cases, after withdrawal from drugs is completed and the patients regain 
physical strength, they lose interest in further therapy. They almost always 
state that they are able to take care of themselves and stay off drugs without 
further help from the hospital. Experience has shown that very few patients are 
benefited for any length of time by withdrawal from drugs alone. It requires 
a prolonged period of hospital and clinic treatment before the patients realize 
that the use of drugs is harmful and that they can manage their lives without 
the use of drugs, and before they acquire sufficient interest in normal aspects 
of life, such as school, work, recreation, social activities, and normal relation- 
ships with other persons so that they are willing and able to resist the tempta- 
tions to return to drugs. 

The nature of obtaining drugs and the handling of drugs and related activi- 
ties is such that drugs users become fearful of authority, distrustful of people 
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and agencies who might help them, and suspicious of treating personnel. Most 
drug users come from disorganized families, where they have not had a person 
in whom they could have faith, so that this pattern of distrust and disbelief is 
easily developed. This attitude has its onset early in life, often long before 
drug usage begins. One of the major problems involved in treatment is to 
acquire the confidence and the cooperation of the patients. The treatment situ- 
ation is so structured that after adequate study of the patient, a program is 
developed, including psychotherapy, classroom work and vocational training, 
using hospital facilities, with constant attention to this problem of confidence 
of the patient in the treating staff. At the same time effort is made to develop 
within the patient a sense of responsibility, and an understanding of his part 
in developing what is to him a new attitude toward living. 

Experience has shown that for many patients an initial period of hospital- 
ization is merely an introduction to the idea of living without drugs and that 
the difficulties of making adjustment in living without drugs does not become 
apparent to them until after they leave the hospital. It has been observed that 
with many of them, even though they may revert to the use of drugs, they have 
now found that this is something which upsets them. They then are returned 
to the hospital and on this readmission they make a more serious attempt to 
understand themselves and why they went back to drugs. They may participate 
better in hospital programs after readmission. It is recognized that most 
patients will need the advice and guidance of the hospital staff over a prolonged 
period of time; that therapy must be continuous during the period of hospital- 
ization, continue through attendance at the clinic, and for a period of readmis- 
sions if necessary. It has been found that as this contact is maintained and 
reinforced by repeated discussion and evaluation of the patients’ problems with 
the staff member, there is increasing evidence to indicate that the patient is 
making better adjustment in the community. The adjustments are in several 
areas. The basic one is a decrease in the use of drugs or actual abstinence 
from the use of drugs. Other aspects are better relationships with family and 
friends, better ability to work and support themselves, and decreased delin- 
quent or criminal activities. 

When a patient is separated from inpatient care and leaves North Brother 
Island, he is carried as a transfer to the therapeutic leave census and continues 
to be seen in therapy at the After Care Clinic by the personnel who conducted 
therapy in the hospital. If the patient requires further inpatient care, because 
of return to the use of drugs, or other reasons, that patient is then returned to 
inpatient care as a transfer from therapeutic leave without a break in the 
therapeutic relationship. This realistic approach recognizes that continuous 
long-term therapy both in and out of the hospital is necessary to change the 
patient’s attitudes toward life and the dependency on the narcotic drugs, 

This observation with regard to the need of preadult drug users for long-term 
continuous supervision and guidance by professional personnel would seem to 
apply to other juvenile delinquents. It has been observed that many patients 
come from a hard core of families who have had many contacts with social 
agencies over long periods of time. These families apparently did not make 
effective use of the agencies, usually made 1 or 2 contacts, did not maintain 
follow through and failed to see the benefits which would have resulted from 
proper use of the social agencies. It seems, therefore, that some authoritative 
supervision must be maintained so that there may be continuous long-term 
contact between the delinquent, the delinquent’s family, and the treating agency. 

The Riverside Hospital program has attempted to utilize in a coordinated 
fashion the community resources that are available. Referrals are made to the 
division of vocational rehabilitation of the State of New York. Other community 
agencies or casework agencies are contacted with regard to family problems. 
Patients have been taken on trips to beaches, parks, museums, and other public 
places of interest and entertainment. Private individuals and agencies have co- 
operated and there have been trips to ball parks, theaters, and other places of 
entertainment. These trips are under the supervision of the recreation depart- 
ment, They have served as recreation but are primarily a positive aspect of the 
treatment program whereby the patient is not isolated from the community but 
is encouraged to maintain interests in normal community and social activities. 

The background of the adolescent drug users, their experiences and family 
relationships are very similar to those found in the usual juvenile delinquent. 
Many of the findings and techniques that are in use at Riverside Hospital have 
broad application in dealing with juvenile delinquents. It has been the ex- 
perience of the community agencies that lack of motivation and ability to follow 
through makes this group of young people and their families a difficult and 
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unrewarding group to attempt to serve. Then, too, there has been an element of 
reluctance and uncertainty in dealing with the juvenile delinquent, and, in par- 
ticular the drug user, because of the unpredictability of their behavior. With 
a coordination of approach and a sharing of experiences among the agencies 
in this field, more positive results could be achieved. This would entail a grant- 
ing of priority to the young people and their families, as they are not able to 
withstand the frustration of a waiting list, and a more aggressive reaching out 
to the young person and their families than is the present mode of practice of 
most agencies. 

Riverside Hospital has now been in existence for 54% years. During that period 
it has amassed a wealth of experience in dealing with delinquent adolescents. 
It has developed an experienced staff in all the clinical departments. The staff 
of the hospital is active in addressing professional groups and parent groups 
interested in drug addiction and juvenile delinquency. 

There are numerous public, private, and voluntary agencies active in differ- 
ent fields of the delinquency problem. Each of them was established to meet a 
specific need in: a particular area or for a particular group. Through time and 
growth each has developed its own procedures and methods. There is need for 
a great deal of cross-fertilization of ideas, exchange of information, and elim- 
ination of duplication. Experience at some of the agencies has given them a 
wealth of information and knowledge which should be shared with others. 

Riverside Hospital is an ideal place for the study of juvenile delinquency and 
is a fertile training facility for persons who would work with delinquents, as 
well as for all persons who are interested in adolescents and persons with emo- 
tional difficulties. There is a shortage of trained personnel, and it would be 
wise to make such training available to as many interested persons as possible. 


THE PREHOSPITALIZATION PERSONALITY STRUCTURE, GENERALIZED INTO FIVE 
SYNDROMES 


The prehospitalization personality structure of patients at Riverside Hospital 
generalized into five descriptive groups by Dr. Donald Gerard, associate vis- 
iting psychiatrist at Riverside Hospital and a member of the research staff of 
the New York University Research Center for Human Relations 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLE SET III 


1. The conforming, passive-inadequate youth 


In his prehospitalization and predrug-use life, he was an unassertive, gener- 
ally obedient, quiet youth who had few friends, stayed away from trouble and 
gangs, expected little of himself in school or work, accepted his familial situa- 
tion in which he had definite, often excessive chores, responsibilities, and con- 
trols, without evident protest. His self-concept was that of a weak, inadequate 
male from whom aggressiveness or self-assertiveness had been removed (cas- 
trated?) or in whom it had never existed. Although subtle evidences of manipu- 
lativeness, or unconscious denial ‘of this self-concept, or resentment toward at- 
tempts to master the fantasied castrator may be evinced in dreams, fantasies, or 
projective psychological material, the facade, the persona is that of an inadequate 
passive, incompetent child. 


2. The “true delinquent” or the “cat” 


In his prehospitalization and predrug-use life, he was a shrewd youth who 
was in or out of trouble, not risking trouble through flagrant misbehavior of a 
provocative face to face nature, but avoiding identification with benevolent 
adults ; demandingness, complaint, projection are evident as a counterpoint with 
manipulativeness, keeping cool—He sees delinquent goals and values as better 
values than those of the squares; however, he will not throw the glove in the 
face of authority. He gets out of school those limited skills which are delin- 
quency syntonic, e. g., automechanics is valued as a background for car theft. 
Commonly he is a handsome and graceful youth, well mannered, and well 
dressed. He is proud of his ability as a thief or a troublemaker, and seeks to 
charm, often successfully, the well-intentioned therapist or educator, into doing 
things for him. He probably has avoided institutional treatment or control for 
delinquency by the sincerity of his promise to reform and the tears of regret he 
weeps for his sad family who will be disgraced by his downfall. Parenthetically, 
he may exhibit subtle anxiousness or project in dreams, associations, or in formal 
psychologic test material evidence of serious developmental arrest or defects. 
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However these characteristics are not available for public inspection. The 
persona looks strong, intact, and adequate. 


8. The adjustment problem, behavior problem youth, the malcontent acting out 
type 

In his prehospitalization and predrug-use life he was evidently in troubles 
of a minor but cumulatively impressive nature; he had attendance and disci- 
plinary problems with school. If he worked he either was fired or quit, moving 
from one job to the next. With his family, he felt distant and tried to get 
even further away from it. He is stubborn, superficially self-reliant, distrust- 
ful, unable to accept help, or support from adults. Unlike the passive, conform- 
ing youth, he seeks to compensate for his weak masculine identification and 
dependent wishes by a facade of strength, vigor, activity—he may hold a minor 
police record, with such charges as street fighting, destructive activity, or theft. 
In psychiatric evaluation one observes that he experiences a great deal of in- 
ternal conflict and the evidence is right on the surface. 


4. The youth with debilitating angviety 


In his prehospitalization and predrug use life, he had struggled against an 
active disorganizing and disruptive process in which he experienced extreme 
anxiety, feelings of inadequacy and lowered self-esteem. Though moralistic, 
striving toward conventional goals in work, education and marriage, he finds 
himself unable to carry out the required roles and relationships for these goals. 
His hold on reality is tenuous. In situations which are perceived by him as 
stressful, he becomes unrealistic and confused. In general he attempts to main- 
tain intellectual controls and defenses, and to avoid situations which require 
emotional participation. In formal psychiatric interviews, paranoid trends 
and thinking disturbances are noted, which strongly suggest, as does his defective 
ego functioning noted in projective psychologic test material, that he is a border- 
line or incipient schizophrenic. 


5. Overtly psychotic 


In his predrug use and prehospitalization life, he has displayed a variety of 
maladjusted behaviors, at home, school, community, ranging from the merely silly 
to the homicidal * * * at least in intent. At the time we observed him, he 
showed affective blunting or inappropriateness, bizarre behavior, loss of judg- 
ment, special symptoms, e. g. hallucination or delusions, all sufficient to make 
the diagnosis of schizophrenia. He rarely progresses in the hospital to de- 
terioration or progressive loss of contact or control requiring mental hospitali- 


zation, but rather usually improves in the protective hospital situation to an 
often dramatic extent. * * * 


STATEMENT OF H. DANIEL CARPENTER, DIRECTOR OF HupsON GuILD, NEw YorK, 
N. Y., SUBMITTED TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


My name is Daniel Carpenter. I am the director of the Hudson Guild Neigh- 
borhood House, located in an area of Manhattan known as Chelsea. In the time 
I have I would like to present a kind of case study of a neighborhood at work— 
a story of local people, agencies and institutions at work in a changing neighbor- 
hood in New York City to try to keep it from complete deterioration, to prevent 
crime and juvenile delinquency and to upgrade it in every way possible. First, 
however, I want to give you a brief description of the Chelsea area, and secondly, 
something about Hudson Guild, so that you will know and understand the frame 
of reference from which I am making this presentation. 

The Chelsea area is a 1-square-mile area of Manhattan, bounded by 34th Street 
on the north, 14th Street on the south, the Avenue of the Americas to the east, 
and the Hudson River on the west. It is a mixed use area, with business, in- 
dustry, and residence intermingled, and it is surrounded by probably the greatest 
concentration of industry in the world. The residential buildings built before 
1900 are made up of brownstones, tenements, rooming houses, and some few 
modern and high-rent apartments which have been built since 1920. By and 
large, it is a low-income neighborhood with low rentals prevailing, except for 
the exorbitant rents charged in the rooming houses. According to the 1950 
census, the area had about 61,000 people. There are something over 30 different 
nationalities living in the Chelsea area, with a predominance of Irish, Italian, 
Puerto Rican, and Greek, with a small but growing Negro group. It is estimated 
today that the Puerto Rican people make up about a third of the population. 
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The religion is predominantly Catholic, with a growing number of people of 
the Jewish faith, and with the number of people of the Protestant faith re- 
maining static. Over the last 10 years the area has experienced extremely rapid 
change. Major change consists of the old-time residential population withdraw- 
ing, with Negroes and Spanish-speaking families coming in in the largest num- 
ber. There are many assets in the area, in addition to people, such as good 
churches, good schools, good institutions, active business groups, and well- 
organized labor groups, as well as veterans’ and other civie organizations. But 
there are also many liabilities and problems. Deterioration in buildings is prob- 
ably the most devastating due to the conversions and the overcrowding in the 
rooming houses. Intergroup relations are not the best, with conflict between 
Puerto Ricans and non-Puerto Ricans here and there throughout the area. 
There is lack of pride in the area, and bewilderment on the part of many people 
in knowing what to do or how to do it. 

Now let me brief you on Hudson Guild. It has been a place in Chelsea where 
all peoples, regardless of race, creed, or national origin, are able to come for 
help and to feel at home, since it was founded in 1895. Hudson Guild is inter- 
ested in the whole family, and its program reflects concern for all ages and all 
members of the family, ranging from the nursery and child-care center up through 
to the day center for the aged, at the other end of life. I won’t spend any time on 
the scope of the program, but only refer you to the pamphlets which you have 
before you, which describe the Guild more fully than I have time to here. The 
Hudson Guild, in addition to providing programs and services for the whole 
family, is interested in the conditions under which these people live. It is con- 
cerned, too, with working with people to help them improve their conditions 
and build a better kind of neighborhood life. It is its aim, also, to create a sense 
of partnership between the people in the area and the agencies, so that it isn’t 
a question of doing things for people but of people working together for their 
common good. In other words, we are, as the whole settlement movement is, 
here in New York and throughout the United States, dedicated to helping people 
to build better neighborhoods. 

Furthermore, it is with the conviction that if we are going to get at some of 
the root causes of “juvenile delinquency” we must look into the community 
and study its impact upon the family; and if we are going to prevent delin- 
quency, it means upgrading and strengthening our community and neighborhood 
life, by preventing or eliminating blighted conditions and by bringing order out 
of disorganization. 

The case study I want to present starts in 1947, and covers the period from 
1947 to 1957. It will include only the hightlights of some of the projects and 
experiments that we have carried on, which I think would be of interest to you 
in your search for means to prevent juvenile delinquency. In 1947, the Elliott 
Houses, the first postwar public-housing project in New York City, was tenanted. 
At this time the first Negro families in large numbers came to live in Chelsea. 
Along with the tenanting of the public-housing project, we had the first big 
influx of Puerto Rican families into the area, taking up places in the rooming 
houses. The impact of this rapid immigration and the resultant overcrowding 
led to actual outbreaks of street fighting in 1949. This outbreak of street fight- 
ing took place even though a great deal of work had been done to try to bridge 
the gap between the old and the new. Nevertheless, it got out of hand in the 
summer of 1949. 

Immediately following the outbreak, we brought together young people whom 
we knew were involved in the organization of the fight, principally the non- 
Puerto Rican young adults and the older teen-agers in the community, some of 
the Puerto Rican adults we knew, along with parents, interested citizens, and 
local police officials. This group sat down for three nights running, to see if 
it could be discovered how and why the fighting started and what could be done 
about it. You probably will be interested to know how this open street fighting 
actually started. As we dug into the situation, we found that three teen-age 
girls in the area, who were a little bored at the time, would go into the park or 
up to a street corner and stand near a group of Puerto Rican young adults. The 
girls would stand there for a moment and then they would start to laugh. The 
Puerto Rican young people, naturally, would turn to them and say something 
in Spanish, and at that point the girls would run away screaming, giving the 
impression that they had been insulted or assaulted. As a result, their brothers 
and boy friends would come forth and an argument between them and the 
Puerto Ricans would ensue. This gradually built up into actual fighting. The 
last straw was a little incident where a Puerto Rican was alleged to have bitten 
an Irish kid, and on that evening the street fighting broke out. As we talked 
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through and got into the factors leading up to the fighting, we found that it was 
a Greek kid who bit the Irish boy, but that made no difference at all; everyone 
yas out to get the Puerto Ricans by that time. 

Now, the point of this story is that by moving in quickly, by involving the 
parents, by bringing everyone in and having them sit down together, the young 
adults that were involved were served notice, very directly, that this kind of 
conduct would not be tolerated, and if it happened again, drastic action would 
be taken. This was gotten over to them by their peers, not someone from 
the outside. It was the community talking to them, and I think it really made 
the difference. And from that time to date, we haven’t had anything of that 
nature in the area, even though factors were present which made us feel we 
were sitting on a powder keg. 

Because we knew trouble would continue unless some positive measures were 
initiated, we started an expanded English-teaching program, using an English- 
through-pictures method that was developed at Harvard, to help with the very 
basic problem of communication. This brought literally thousands of Puerto 
Ricans into the English classes in the area. 

In 1952, we found that we needed—not only at Hudson Guild but at all the 
agencies—to know more about the people who were now living in the area, 
what they thought of the area, and what they thought of each other. For 
that reason, we asked the Center for Human Relations Studies at New York 
University to help us make a study of people’s attitudes. I have the study 
here and you have copies before you. Out of this survey, one of the important 
things we found was that people were concerned with what happened. They 
were not as apathetic as we had believed; they did want to do something, but 
they didn’t know how. There were no channels through which they could 
work. They wanted help with their children, not blind censure of their 
inadequacies. Here was a challenge for us—to find ways to involve the people 
themselves in doing something about their Own problems, their own families, 
their own kids, and so forth. 

In 1953, we started what we called the new-neighbors project. This is 1 of 
the 3 programs that I want to emphasize to you as an experimental approach 
to some of the problems of a changing area of New York City. We had been 
unable to get very close to the Puerto Rican families in the area. We thought 
we knew what they wanted, and what they needed, but most of the time we 
were way off the mark. Foundation funds were secured to permit us to hire 
a couple of very good Spanish-speaking people, who went into the neighborhood 
and knocked on every door, not with a program, but just to talk with the new 
neighbors about their concerns, to find out what they thought their problems 
were, and in the meantime, to get some idea of which people in the Puerto 
Rican community could take responsibility and had capacity for leadership. 
At the end of about 4 months of this kind of work, 4 main needs were erystal- 
lized: (1) That the Puerto Richn people wanted a Spanish-speaking organiza- 
tion that they could belong to; (2) they wanted English classes around the 
clock; because their work was so irregular, they could not get to classes that 
were held at just 1 time each night; (3) they needed help in getting shelter, 
because there is no group more discriminated against when it comes to housing 
as the Puerto Ricans; (4) they wanted a better relationship with the police. 
On the basis of these four needs, a program was developed with the Puerto 
Rican people themselves, with as much emphasis as possible on involving non- 
Puerto Ricans. One of the problems we have not been able to overcome is the 
mobility of the Puerto Rican people. This is understandable because they are 
living under conditions that are, on the whole, terrible. They are constantly 
on the move, and those who have the greatest capacity for leadership are the 
ones who move most frequently, in an attempt to improve and better their 
conditions; so we are always, so to speak, running fast to stay in one place. 
Another complication is the fact that every time you knock on a door, and it is 
opened to you, you become a party to many fantastic problems—family prob- 
lems and welfare problems—and these complicate our whole approach to the 
Puerto Rican community because so many of the problems are just unsolvable. 
Nevertheless, we cannot turn our backs on them, and, consequently, we are 
heavily burdened with an endless number of what we might call family service 
problems. 

A Spanish-speaking club has been organized, and has served a real need. 
Other organizations in the area have also been urged to organize such groups. 
English classes have been expanded, and are now being taught over a ck sed- 
circuit television project, which I will also describe later on. 
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The housing problem is one which continues to baffle us because there seems to 
be no end to it. There are hundreds of families, actually thousands, living in 
one room for which they pay exorbitant rents, and there seems to be very little 
hope that even within a generation they can expect anything better. Through a 
weekly housing clinic, we have helped them to get rent adjustments; we have 
helped them to know how to work with their landlord and to get the best deal 
they can without exploitation. However, most of the time, if the law codes are 
enforced, a family may be evicted because it is living in violation of one of the 
codes. 

The fourth aspect of the program had to do with the police, and here it was a 
matter of developing understanding. For a while we promoted classes in Spanish 
for the policemen, and we have served as an intermediary between the Puerto 
Rican people and the police on many problems. 

As we pursued our work in the new-neighbors project, we came to a building 
called the New California Hotel. Upon visiting it, we found that there were 
more than 600 people living in 98 rooms. It was about the most filthy, degrading, 
indecent situation one could imagine. Through the leadership of the deputy 
commissioner of building and the commissioner of welfare, we were able to 
work out a project with the owner and the tenants, the health department, the 
local public schools, and Hudson Guild, whereby we could attack the New 
California Hotel problem as a team. This has been one of the most productive 
demonstrations of teamwork that we have experienced in the last several years. 
Through this team approach we have been able to upgrade from unbelievable 
conditions what would be considered a solid mass of hard-core or multiproblem 
families to a degree of decency. As a result of the work with the tenants of the 
New California, the amount of destruction has been cut down. Cleanliness has 
been maintained ; the people are beginning to take some pride in the building, as 
well as in keeping their own apartments in somewhat better condition, and they 
have begun to participate in things outside the New California Hotel, at the 
school, and Hudson Guild. The parents have registered their children for play 
school and camp during vacation periods, and have joined the English classes 
themselves. The women were organized into a homemakers club, and at the end 
of the first year prepared a luncheon consisting of Puerto Rican delicacies for 
the commissioners of the city departments involved in the project. This activity 
gave the group of about 15 women a great uplift and a sense of dignity and 
importance. To have had the privilege of preparing lunch for high-level city 
officials was, as one woman said, “out of this world.” The principal point I 
want to make here, though, is that juvenile delinquency and crime were rampant 
prior to the start of the New California Hotel project, yet today it is negligible. 
The project is explained in more detail in some of the literature I have given you. 

The success of this project prompted a recommendation to the mayor that 
the same approach be tested in a larger area. After an examination of several 
blocks, it was decided to select the 300 block on West 27th Street. More city 
departments were invited to participate, and while we had 1 owner at the New 
California, we had 49 in the 300 block, many different kinds of housing and many 
more people. First to be organized were the owners, then followed the tenants, 
and finally they were all brought together into one organization. Through this 
work we are Satisfied that the approach is a valid one, and that it will upgrade 
a block and help to develop the kind of life there which will be a strong deterrent 
to juvenile delinquency. 

While the New California Hotel project was being worked out, the New York 
City Youth Board was able to come into the Chelsea area with a full program 
of aid for the youth-service agencies, whereby 12 workers were provided to supple- 
ment the various private agencies in the area to enable them to increase their 
work with youth. The impact of this new leadership, along with the other pro- 
grams carried on in the area and the involvement of people and organizations, 
has had a telling and very successful effect. The delinquency rate in Chelsea 
today is on the downgrade as reported by city officials. This indicates the 
validity of the various things we have been trying to do. In the period from 
1947 until today we have had no teen-age gang warfare, as other areas of the 
city have, and we feel pretty sure that we can keep it from appearing here in 
the future. On the other hand, we are confident that if it does, we can very 
quickly stamp it out. 

In addition to the programs I have mentioned, it became clear to us that we 
still had not reached down to the roots of the community in terms of organiza- 
tion, so that the potential power of the people and their own organizations could 
be mobilized. For that reason, we applied to a foundation for help in getting 
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funds to see if we couldn’t demonstrate that an organization could be built in 
an area such as Chelsea that would be self-sustaining and could work effectively 
on many local problems that the people themselves were concerned with. We 
were successful in getting funds to sponsor a project on a 3-year basis, known 
as the Chelsea citizens project, which is now about 1% years old. On November 
17 of this year we held a permanent organizing convention, where we brought 
together 76 organizations, representing labor, business, churches, social agencies, 
social clubs, veterans’ groups, political parties, nationality groups; in fact, every 
legitimate organized group in the Chelsea area. They adopted their own bylaws 
and elected their own officers and charted out a program which covers every- 
thing from delinquency to improved housing, recreation, health, and many other 
things that affect the area. 

Now, this organization was started with the conviction that the greatest hope 
for sound communities lies in the mobilization of the people themselves. In 
general, our approach in New York City, where we have had dramatic increases 
in crime and juvenile delinquency, has been to saturate the area with police, 
strengthen the local agencies with Youth Board personnel, and then hope that 
things would get better as a result of these measures. If this does not work, 
and things get worse, we relocate the people, bring on the bulldozers, and build 
a new neighborhood. In this approach, the people have been ignored. It is our 
feeling that the really sound approach to problems of the community, including 
juvenile delinquency, is through the people. Unless we can mobilize the strength 
which is there, all our efforts will be something like bailing water out of a leaky 
boat. Every time we stop, the boat will sink. 

We believe, too, that the community and the kind of community life that exists 
has a tremendous impact on the families. In every community there are strong 
parents and weak parents. The weak get along fairly well in a healthy com- 
munity, where there is communication and a sense of pride, standards of con- 
duct, and certain social pressures. This kind of community can give the home 
support. The churches, the agencies, the schools, the PTA’s and other groups 
are on the job and can immediately move into a situation which begins to get 
bad. In a community that is deteriorating, that is disorganized, where the 
agencies are withdrawing and the people with leadership capacities are with- 
drawing, there is no support for weak families. They just get mired down in a 
deteriorating community, and we all know too well the result. 

We believe there is strong interplay between the community and the family. 
When the family is out of step with the community, and the community out of 
step with the family, we are in trouble. Let me give you an example. One 
of the families I know quite well had a little tow-headed kid who was too young 
to go to school. He spent his time out on the street, climbing on cars and 
dancing on the hoods and roofs of the cars. One day one of the workers at the 
guild grabbed him and pulled him off the roof of a car. He twisted and turned 
and shouted and kicked, but the worker took him home. There she met a hos- 
tile and belligerent father who demanded to know why the worker was bringing 
his child home. When she told him why, he said, “Well, I don’t care. I don't 
care what he did. I am going to get out of this neighborhood as fast as I can, 
and the sooner the better,” ete. The worker stood her ground, and showed 
the father that when he escaped to his dream cottage in his dream community, 
he was going to take along a little tow-headed kid, who was growing up with 
complete disregard of property, of people, or anything else, and this child would 
enter this paradise with all the bad habits he was picking up here because of 
his father’s attitude toward the community. Fortunately, the father happened 
to be an intelligent fellow, and the next day he came to Hudson Guild and 
asked if he couldn’t talk some more about his youngster. As a result he became 
a very active parent volunteer for several months before he finally did leave 
the area. Still, the sort of attitude that this man showed at the beginning is 
typical of what happens when an area begins to go downhill. Only an alert 
community can counteract it. 

The last project I want to speak of is the Chelsea closed-circuit television 
program which was opened last week. This project was initiated to test what 
this new medium (television) could contribute to the enrichment of education, to 
the speeding up of learning of English by non-English-speaking people; as a 
housing management aid; to the development of a sense of pride in the com- 
munity, and to greater communication between families in a public-housing 
project. It is financed by a grant from the fund for the advancement of educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation. The sponsors of this pioneering project are the New 
York City Board of Education and Language Research, Inc. It will tie 600 homes 
in the Elliott housing project to the local public school, to the neighborhood 
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house, and to the city health center. We are now working with a group of teen- 
agers to help them develop a regular weekly teen-hour on the closed circuit, as 
well as involving the families in the Elliott houses in program planning and 
participation before the cameras. Teaching of English and Spanish, the develop- 
ment of health programs, and many other courses of adult education and family 
life will become the regular program. The leaflets you have before you describe 
the project in detail. This is our latest experiment in exploring ways of 
improving the life of a big city neighborhood. 

In closing, let me say that I realize that I have not touched on many important 
aspects of the problem of juvenile delinquency, but there is no one answer or 
panacea for this perplexing situation. Nevertheless, I can’t help but feel that we 
will see an ever-increasing rise in juvenile delinquency and crime, just so long as 
we allow the deterioration of neighborhood life, whether it be in the slums or in 
the improved areas of the cities or the suburbs. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN M. MurtTaGu, CHIEF City MAGISTRATE OF THE CITY OF 
New YorK, SUBMITTED TO THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


A juvenile or children’s court is a 20th century development. Such courts are 
based on a recognition that children differ from adults in responsibility, and that 
an attitude of understanding and helpfulness rather than one of segregation and 
punishment should characterize society’s dealing with the youthful offender. 
Under children’s court statutes, the delinquent child is to be treated like the 
neglected or dependent child. Official recognition is given to the fact that, what- 
ever the immediate act may be that brings a child into the court, the issues 
presented are in essence problems involving understanding, guidance, and protec- 
tion, rather than criminal responsibility, guilt, or punishment. 

The dividing line between a child and a youth or adolescent is not easy to draw. 
Most States have not shared New York’s feeling that the differentiation can be 
made at the 16-year level. In a majority of States, the age limit for original 
jurisdiction over delinquency cases is 18 years or higher, while a number of other 
States set the age limit at 17; 18 is the age adopted for the Federal courts’ 
delinquency proceedings. 

Because the line between childhood and adulthood cannot be clearly drawn at 
the age of 16, New York has developed special ways of dealing with adolescents 
who have not yet attained the hypothetical maturity of voting age. The Way- 
ward Minor Act and the youthful offender law provide special procedures for 
dealing with adolescents over 16. The Girls Term Act, applicable only to the city 
of New York, provides additional special procedures for dealing with certain 
female adolescents. Quite aside from these provisions, the public health law 
establishes special procedures for dealing with the drug addict who is under the 
age of 21. 

Our Wayward Minor Act provides that one over 16 but under 21 years of 
age, who so conducts himself as to endanger his own health and morals or 
those of his family or the community (though not charged with the commis- 
sion of a crime) may, upon the complaint of a parent, police officer, or other 
interested person, be adjudged a “wayward minor.” Such adolescents, after 
adjudication as wayward minors, may be placed on probation for a period not 
to exceed 2 years or may be committed to a reformatory for an “indeterminate” 
period not to exceed 3 years. The wayward minor determination is not a 
conviction of a crime but amounts simply to an adjudication of status. 

In New York City, we have special magistrates’ courts known as the adolescent 
courts. These courts exist for the arraignment, examination, hearing, trial, 
or determination of crimes and offenses committed by adolescents. They serve 
to protect the adolescent from coming into conflict with older and more ex- 
perienced offenders. The adolescent courts may entertain a wayward minor 
proceeding with respect to adolescents between 16 and 21 years of age upon 
the complaint of a parent, police officer, or other interested person. 

In 3 of the 5 counties, namely, Kings, Queens, and Richmond, they also 
have the power to substitute a wayward minor charge for a criminal charge 
upon consent of the district attorney, in the case of adolescents between the 
ages of 16 through 18 years of age, thereby retaining the treatment of the 
adolescent at the point of first contact, with the magistrates’ courts, and avoid- 
ing the necessity of processing him through the grand jury or the court of 
special sessions. Under this procedure, before the adolescent is arraigned on 
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a criminal charge, he is interviewed by a probation officer who obtains historical 
data to be furnished to the presiding magistrate. This data does not concern 
itself with guilt or innocence but is designed to enlighten the magistrate as to 
the adolescent’s background and provide him with a basis for considering the 
youth for treatment as a wayward minor. The attorney for the adolescent 
and the assistant district attorney assigned to the court confer prior to the 
hearing regarding the adolescent’s background and to determine whether the 
adolescent disputes the allegations made against him in the criminal complaint. 
If the defendant denies the charge, the hearing or trial will proceed in the 
same manner as against an adult. If the crime charged be vicious in nature, 
for example, robbery, felony, rape, etc., or the defendant has a previous record 
of serious crime or mental institutional care, he will not be considered for treat- 
ment as a wayward minor. In such a case, if a prima facie case is established, 
he will be held for further proceedings by the grand jury or in the court of 
special sessions. 

Where the defendant does not deny the truth of the complaint and appears 
to be an accidental offender with reasonably good prospects for rehabilitation, 
the court proceeds with the hearing. If no case is made out, the defendant is 
discharged. If a prima facie case is established, the wayward minor procedure 
is then explained to the adolescent, his parent, and attorney. The magistrate 
then directs that a wayward minor complaint be drawn, and it is signed by 
the parent. The basis of the complaint is that the adolescent has committed 
the crime charged and is therefore in danger of becoming morally depraved. 
The adolescent is then arraigned on this new charge, advised of his rights, and 
given a trial to determine if he is a wayward minor. 

The magistrate makes no determination at this point, but, after an advisory 
talk and suitable admonition to the adolescent and his parents, reserves de- 
cision on the original charge and on the wayward minor complaint, pending a 
probation investigation which is consented to by the adolescent. The adolescent 
is then paroled or continued in bail to return on a definite date for the court’s 
decision. 

After the probation investigation and prior to the adolescent's return, the 
assistant district attorney and the magistrate who heard the case read the pro- 
bation report. If, after reading the probation report, the assistant district 
attorney is prepared to consent to the dismissal of the original charge and the 
substitution of the charge of wayward minor, he states his consent for the 
record. If the magistrate concurs, he will, on the appearance of the youth and 
his parents before him, dismiss the criminal charge and adjudge the adolescent 
a wayward minor and impose sentence. 

If, after reading the probation report, the assistant district attorney refuses 
to consent to the substitution of a wayward minor charge, the wayward minor 
complaint is dismissed and the adolescent is held for the grand jury or for 
the court of special sessions. This does not, of course, preclude the possibility 
of treating the adolescent as a youthful offender in the court of special sessions 
or the county court. 

Under the youthful offender law, a youth of 16, 17, or 18 years of age, charged 
with the commission of a crime, who has not previously been convicted of a 
felony and whose alleged crime is not one punishable by death or life imprison- 
ment may, upon his own consent, be investigated to determine whether he should 
be given the specialized treatment and status known as youthful offender or 
whether he be dealt with as an adult criminal. The decision as to this ques- 
tion is made by the judge of the trial court to which the youth is brought on the 
basis of the judge’s belief as to the possibilities of the youth’s rehabilitation. 
Such youthful offender procedure may be initiated by the grand jury, the district 
attorney, or on the judge’s own motion, but it does not occur until after the 
youth reaches the trial court. If found eligible for youthful offender treatment, 
the charge of “youthful offender” is substituted for the criminal charge against 
him. Upon a plea of guilty, or upon being guilty after a nonjury trial to deter- 
mine whether he committed the criminal acts originally charged, the youth is 
adjudicated a youthful offender and thus avoids the stigma of a criminal record 
and the numerous disadvantages which would result if he were convicted of a 
crime. As a youthful offender, he may be committed to a reformatory for an 
“indefinite” term up to 3 years, or he may receive a suspended sentence involving 
a 3- to 5-year period of probation. 

Through a private agency known as the youth counsel bureau, the adolescent 
court also seeks to establish contact at the very outset with every arrested youth 
and his family. The youth counsel bureau does some preliminary screening, 
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chiefly to determine whether there should be a recommendation for parole. 
Quite beyond that function, if the youth should be discharged by the magistrate 
because there is no case against him, the youth counsel bureau often volunteers 
to assist him in his readjustment to the community with a view to avoiding 
further incidents such as the one that brought him before the court in the first 
place. 

In New York County, there is a special magistrates’ court, with citywide juris- 
diction, known as girls term. Originally, it was a court created in similar manner 
to the adolescent court to enable magistrates in appropriate cases to substitute 
the wayward minor procedure in cases of female adolescents charged with 
vagrancy under section 887 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. Because of the 
excellent services available to the court, the community in increasing degree 
began to present girls to the court who were delinquent or behavioral problems 
before they were charged with the commission of a crime. This type of case 
eventually became almost the exclusive work of the court. By a statute 
civil in nature and modeled on that of the Children’s Court Act, the court was in 
1951 given statutory recognition. 

Under the Girls Term Act, the court has jurisdiction of girls between the ages 
of 16 and 21 who are charged with wayward behavior and girls between 16 and 
18 who are neglected. The court functions much like children’s court with in- 
formal hearings, probation investigations, and an attempt at individualized plan- 
ning instead of routinized sentencing. Some of the cases are disposed of prior to 
arraignment by methods resembling those of the bureau of adjustment in chil- 
dren’s court. The court is fundamentally a civil court, the basic philosophy 
of which is that it is more important to adjust than to adjudicate. 

Attached to the court is a psychiatric clinic which was opened in May 1949 
under the sponsorship of the New York City Youth Board and the city magis- 
trates’ courts and which at the time was the eighth psychiatric court clinic to be 
established in the United States. Approximately $46,000 a year has been allotted 
for salaries. This budget provides for the employment of a full-time clinic 
administrator, a consultant psychiatrist, 2 part-time psychiatrists, 1 full-time 
counseling psychologist, 2 full-time psychiatric social workers, and 3 clerical 
staff. The clinic provides psychiatric evaluation and treatment. Adolescents 
suffering from emotional disturbances are referred by the court and probation 
staff. After psychiatric evaluation of the problem and a determination as to 
whether a psychological illness exists, a decision is made in regard to accepting 
the adolescent for treatment. Experience in this clinic has convinced us that 
it is a necessary adjunct to any court dealing with adolescents, not only for diag- 
nosis but for therapeutic purposes. 

Girls term and the psychiatric clinic exemplify the kind of progress which we 
are seeking to attain through the magistrates’ courts in dealing with adolescents. 
They provide valuable guideposts for future planning. 

Sections 3360 to 3366 of the Public Health Law of the State of New York, 
enacted in 1951, provide special procedures for dealing with youths under 21 
years of age who are addicted to the use of drugs. These laws provide that a 
person under 21 years of age may be adjudged a drug user by a magistrate and 
thereupon be required to undergo custodial or postcustodial examinations, care, 
treatment, and guidance, with a view toward rehabilitation. 

The custodial care is made available at the hospital maintained on North 
Brother Island in New York City or may be provided at any other institution 
designated by the State commissioner of health. The adolescent drug user is 
compelled to continue a full course of treatment, rehabilitation, and aftercare, 
even though such a course might require a period as long as 3 years. The 
actual extent and duration of the custodial and postcustodial care in such case 
is determined with the advice, guidance, and recommendations of those in charge 
of the treatment facilities. The procedures are not criminal in nature and the 
adjudication is not a conviction for any purpose. Proceedings are instituted 
by petition, which may be signed by a duly licensed physician, peace officer, par- 
ent, guardian, relative, or friend. The parties are known as petitioner and 
respondent, not as complainant and defendant. 

As soon as sections 3360 to 3366 of the public health law became effective, a 
special magistrates’ court was created known as narcotics term to process appro- 
priate cases. The narcotics term court, although located in New York County, 
has citywide jurisdiction. It deals with all persons under the age of 21 years. 

When we consider how complex and baffling is the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, it is not surprising that New York City’s judicial system for dealing 
with the problem is so intricate. Steps should, however, be taken to improve 
and simplify the system. 
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The New York State Legislature has enacted legislation known as the Youth 
Court Act designed to promote efficiency and simplicity by vesting almost complete 
jurisdiction over these problems in a single court. The act was originally to 
have become effective February 1, 1957, but at a subsequent session of the legisla- 
ture the effective date was postponed to April 1, 1958. 

The Youth Court Act contemplates the creation of a youth court in the court 
of general sessions in New York County and in the county courts of the four 
other counties of the city. The new court is to have jurisdiction over all 
youths from the age of 16 to 21 immediately after arrest until ultimate dispo- 
sition. Sessions of the youth court are to be separate from other sessions of the 
county courts. Judges are to be assigned to the court from the county court for a 
term of 1 year. Provisions for youthful offender treatment are to be extended 
to include youths from 16 to 21, thus extending the age to include youths in the 
19 and 20 age category. The primary purpose of the legislation is to consolidate 
virtually all proceedings involving youths from 16 to 21 within the framework 
of a single court. 

The act obviously contemplates a drastic change in the judicial handling of 
youth problems in New York State. It has been the subject of considerable 
criticism. Much of the criticism has been directed at provisions of the law that 
provide for privacy of court proceedings. There is considerable merit to this 
criticism. 

There are other respects in which the desirability of the act is questionable. 
In dealing with the problem of juvenile delinquency for many years the magis- 
trates’ courts have developed an experience and a tradition that is of value. Be- 
ing a large court with 54 judges, each of whom has authority to preside in any 
of the 5 boroughs, the court has a large body of experienced judicial personnel 
from which to draw judges for service in youth courts. In any group of judges, 
only a percentage have the interest and special ability to deal effectively with 
youth problems. Such judges can be recruited only from a court with a substan- 
tial number of judges. Under the proposed Youth Court Act, judges would be 
drawn for service in the youth court for a period of a year, and this selection 
would be made in each county from a group of judges of from 4 to 9 in number. 
It is obviously contemplated that the assignment would be rotated. It is manifest 
therefore that frequently the judge presiding, even though a lawyer and judge of 
general ability, would neither have the interest nor the ability to deal with this 
specific problem. I believe therefore that it would have been wiser to have 
created the youth court within the magistrates’ courts system. There is much 
agitation for the repeal of the act before its effective date. I believe it should 
be repealed. 

The contribution that any court can make to the solution of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency is at best but a limited contribution. No judicial system 
can be expected to prevent or to “cure” the antisocial conduct of youth. It is 
an unfortunate truth that by the time either the juvenile court or the youth court 
is called upon to cope with the delinquent the roots of emotional and behavioral 
maladjustment are deeply embedded in personality and character. The weak- 
ness of family life is the key to the tragic phenomenon of juvenile delinquency. 
To quote two of the foremost authorities on juvenile deliquency, Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck : 

“Little progress can be expected in the prevention of delinquency until 
family life is strengthened by a large-scale, continuous, pervasive program 
designed to bring to bear all the resources of mental hygiene, social work, 
education, and religious and ethical instruction upon the central issue. We 
must break the vicious circle of character-damaging influence on children exerted 
by parents who are themselves the distorted personality products of adverse 
parental influences, through intensive instruction of each generation of pro- 
spective parents in the elements of mental hygiene and the requisites of happy 
and healthy family life. A tremendous multiplication of psychiatric, social, 
and other resources for improving the basic equipment of present and prospec- 
tive parents for a wholesome parental role has become indispensable. Without 
this, we shall continue the attempt to sweep back the mounting tides of delin- 
quency with an outworn broom” (Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, Sheldon 
and Bleanor Glueck, Harvard University Press, 1950, at p. 287). 

The basic answer to juvenile delinquency lies in a happy family life. Just 
so long as society is so far from being perfect, just so long as so many families 
are inadequate materially, emotionally, spiritually, and otherwise, just so long 
are we likely to have the phenomenon of juvenile delinquency. The funda- 
mental answer is not to be found in more vigorous police enforcement or 
sterner justice. The fundamental answer is to be found primarily in an im- 
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proved society, a society that will give greater recognition to its dependence 
on God and will more adequately provide for the humblest of His children. 

It is difficult to think of the problem of juvenile delinquency without reference 
to drug addiction. It has been estimated that every year since 1949 approxi- 
mately 500 new cases of addicts between 16 to 20, inclusive, have become known 
to the authorities in the city of New York. The great majority of these are 
users of heroin. The average young addict must spend from $40 to $80 a 
week for drugs. He seldom has a legitimate source of income to support the 
habit. He must either become a pusher or resort to other criminal activities 
to support his habit. 

The judicial approach to this phase of the problem of juvenile delinquency 
of necessity must be based on existing law and police procedures. Since the 
enactment of the Harrison Act of 1914, the approach to the problem of narcotic 
addition in the United States has been a penal approach almost to the exclusion 
of a public health approach. Early decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Webb v. U. 8S. (249 U. S. 96 (1919) ), Jin Fuey Moy v. U.S. (254 
U. S. 189 (1920) ), and U. 8. v. Behrman (258 U. 8S. 280 (1922) ), gave support for 
the interpretation of the Harrison Act which would forbid the medical pro- 
fession from treating the addict. The Supreme Court of the United States 
departed from this interpretation in Linder v. U. 8. (268 U. S. 5 (1925)), when 
in a unanimous opinion written by Mr. Justice McReynolds it said at page 18: 

“The enactment under consideration levies a tax, upheld by this Court, upon 
every person who imports, manufactures, produces, compounds, sells, deals in, 
dispenses or gives away opium or coca leaves or derivatives therefrom, and 
may regulate medical practice in the States only so far as reasonably appro- 
priate for or merely incidental to its enforcement. It says nothing of ‘addicts’ 
and does not undertake to prescribe methods for their medical treatment. They 
are diseased and proper subjects for such treatment, and we cannot possibly 
conclude that a physician acted improperly or unwisely or for other than 
medical purpose solely because he has dispensed to one of them, in the ordinary 
course and in good faith, four small tablets of morphine or cocaine for relief of 
conditions incident to addiction.” 

But by 1925 the medical profession had largely withdrawn from the treat- 
ment of drug addiction, and the Federal Government has since proceeded as if 
the Webb, Jin Fuey Moy, and Behrman cases were the law. This is a serious 
error and is in large measure responsible for the spread of drug addiction to the 
youth. We have successfully driven the medical profession away from a 
problem that is fundamentally medical in nature. The addict is a sick person 
with an almost irresistible compulsion. We are denying him the solace and 
comfort of the medical practitioner. We have driven him into the hands of 
the underworld. By our error we have created a nucleus of thousands of addicts 
who furnish a basic demand for illegal narcotics. We have also furnished the 
racketeers with thousands of addict pushers who risk possible arrest while the 
real culprit goes unpunished. Our legislation dealing with narcotics is as un- 
wise as the 18th amendment and the Volstead Act. The 18th amendment bred 
and financed organized crime in the 1920’s. Since that time, our erroneous ap- 
proach to the narcotic problem has been the principal means of financing the 
underworld. 

It is submitted that the United States Senate could do nothing more effective 
in the field of juvenile delinquency than to clarify the Harrison Act so as to re- 
move all doubt as to the right of the medical profession to treat the narcotic 
addict. 


TESTIMONY SUBMITTED TO THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
BY POLICE COMMISSIONER STEPHEN P. KENNEDY 


I. THE ROLE OF THE POLICE IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Seven out of eight young offenders in conflict with the law come first to the 
attention of the police. Police agencies operate 7 days a week and 24 hours 
a day. 

It is therefore important that the police effectively exercise a dual respon- 
sibility: First, that the potential delinquent act is discovered. Second, the 
police must handle each offense so that a recurrence can be prevented if it is 
possible. This dual responsibility demands that a police department provide 
both intelligent law-enforcement facilities to prevent crimes and a corps of 
skilled investigators trained to arrive at the best disposition of each case invyolv- 
ing a youth. 
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Having thoroughly investigated the case, the police should follow through. In 
an appropriate case, this is accomplished by referral to the public or private 
agency best equipped to handle the problem from that point on. Police agencies 
can and should initiate the rehabilitative process, but they are not equipped, and 
should not be expected to engage in rehabilitation of children. 


Il, THE YOUTH DIVISION OF THE NEW YORK CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT 


The basic principles set forth above are carried through in the New York 
City Police Department by all members of the force and, in particular, the 
officers attached to the youth division. The division was created to coordinate 
as well as supplement the work of the department in the youth field. It is 
important to remember that the police officer on patrol is also charged with 
the primary responsibility in youth work. In all of the department’s training, 
and in its daily task, every officer must master the basic principles of handling 
disturbed juveniles. 

To supplement their efforts in the field, the Police Department of the City 
of New York has developed 3 specialized groups within the department, and 2 
outside the department, which present a balanced police program for the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delinquency. 


A. The youth squads 


This unit is comprised of 155 selected men and is primarily responsible for 
the intelligently aggressive law enforcement phase of our program. 

Constantly aware of the rights of individuals and the special approach often 
necessary in handling disturbed youths, the youth squads nevertheless must be 
alert and ready to intervene in the overt criminal acts which do exist among a 
small percentage of the young people of this city. The youth squads are mobile, 
assigned in teams to cars on a citywide basis. A 24-hour patrol is maintained 
which concentrates primarily on the known breeding places of youth crime. 
Where violence is expected, these squads can be immediately summoned by radio 
to take necessary police action. They maintain a gang file, an incident location 
file, and other records specially pertaining to the youth crime problem in the 
city. These squads are the strong right arm of our youth program. 

B. The Juvenile Aid Bureau 


Three hundred and fifty-five men and women are assigned in 13 units through- 
out the city to perform the second major function in our broadly conceived youth 
program. The Juvenile Aid Bureau, formed in 1930, is the departmental agency 
to which other police officers and members of the public refer juveniles who, by 
their acts, give indication that they are getting into trouble. The trained JAB 
unit worker makes an investigation into each case referred to him. He visits the 
child’s home and makes an analysis of the problems and environment out of 
which the delinquent is developing his antisocial behavior. On the basis of the 
investigation, the officer will either make an arrest, release the child with a 
warning, or, if the case gives promise, will refer the child to the appropriate 
social agency, public or private. 

In November of this year, the mayor and the board of estimate, by an addi- 
tional appropriation to the police department, made it possible for 100 additional 
workers to be assigned to this important function. This enabled the JAB— 
for the first time—to install a two-platoon system which permits us to strate 
gically assign the personnel on overlapping patrol tours during peak periods of 
juvenile delinquency and in high hazard areas. It also enables the bureau to 
extend its investigative powers into the area of the more serious crimes which 
result in arrests, and into the age groups of 16 to 21. Prior to this autumn, 
the bureau’s caseload permitted concentration only upon the less serious types 
of criminal behavior and children under the age of 16. 

JAB personnel are chosen for their educational background and for demon- 
strated ability in youth work. They are given an inservice training course which 
provides the skill and knowledge required to make effective referrals to the 
multitude of social agencies established in this city. As a link between the 
police officer on patrol and the rehabilitative social agencies, the JAB plays a 
vital role in crime prevention. 


CO. The precinct youth patrolman 


In 1945 a program was devised to assign a patrolman in every precinct to the 
job of becoming the expert in local conditions affecting youth. Formerly, each 
precinct youth patrolman was responsible to his immediate superior, the pre- 
cinct captain. Since March of this year, however, the youth patrolmen, while 
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still assigned to the precincts, became a part of the Juvenile Aid Bureau, re- 
sponsible to the local JAB unit supervisor. 

Their responsibility and duties remain the same. They are experts on the 
local level. This is where the youth program must be at its best to be most 
effective. The precinct youth patrolman’s function is to know and understand 
the social-educational and religious resources available, both public and private, 
to fight delinquency in his precinct. He is required to know who are the dis- 
turbed youths in the area, what and where the available facilities and possibili- 
ties for recreation are, and to seek out and become familiar with the public- 
spirited citizens in the neighborhood who can help a child who needs it. 


D. The precinct youth council 


In nearly all precincts there are many public-spirited citizens whose assist- 
ance and cooperation are actively sought. Under the supervision of the precinct 
youth patrolman, these civic-minded adults are organized into youth councils 
which are called upon to discover neighborhood hazards for youths, to help 
neighborhood agencies obtain volunteers, to assist in obtaining part-time work 
for juveniles, to cooperate with schools, day-care centers, and recreation centers 
in promoting their programs, and in general to carry out the functions which 
are beyond the scope of the police role in dealing with the youth situation. 


E. The Police Athletic League 


The police department recognizes that a recreation program, no matter how 
well constructed, is not the answer to juvenile delinquency. We feel, however, 
that a recreation program designed for areas which have no recreational facili- 
ties and staffed by trained workers who actively try to reach those of our youth 
who may benefit from such a program, has a very important place in crime 
prevention. 

Since the early 1930’s this department has sponsored one of the largest youth 
recreation programs in the country. The Police Athletic League, known as PAL, 
operates 12 full-time recreation centers, 40 part-time centers, 12 playgrounds, 
33 play streets, a summer camp, a vocational placement bureau, and an extremely 
varied recreation program which includes everything from boxing to participa- 
tion in a fife, drum, and bugle corps. Registration in the PAL last year num- 
bered over 82,000 children. For the most part, these children are served in 
areas of the city which are not provided with other recreational facilities. 
Moreover, there is an active program, both by the staff of the recreation centers 
(who are all civilians, both professional and volunteer) and by the precinct youth 
patrolmen, to encourage participation by children who will most benefit from a 
recreation program. 

The latest development in this area involves the assignment, in several of our 
centers, of group workers, in cooperation with the New York City Youth Board, 
who make it their business to encourage the integration of problem children 
into the program of PAL. This experiment is in its infancy, but already it has 
shown much promise. 


F. The deputy commissioner in charge of the youth program 

The youth squads, the juvenile aid bureau, the precinct youth patrolmen, the 
precinct youth councils, and the PAL are all under the supervision and admin- 
istration of the deputy commissioner in charge of the youth program. In the 
case of the Police Athletic League, this administrative control exists by reason 
of the fact that the deputy commissioner is, ex officio, the president of the PAL, 
which is a private corporation. 

In addition to his other duties, the deputy commissioner serves as the police 
commissioner’s representative on the parole commission of the City of New 
York, and at meetings of the New York City Youth Board. Thus, communica- 
tion with city agencies in related fields is maintained from the highest level, 
and this communication is encouraged right down the line to the precinct youth 
patrolman. 

The integration of the department’s youth program under one administrative 
head took place in March of this year, and was given a new impetus by the as- 
signment of the 100 additional men in November. By supplementing the work 
of the patrol and detective forces with these groups of specialists, the police 
department presents a well-rounded program for delinquency detection, pre- 
vention, and control. 

The delinfhency problem cannot be solved by police alone, or indeed by any 
single form of rehabilitation or control. There must be as many varieties of 
corrective measures as there are forms of delinquency. The efforts of the entire 
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community—the home, the church, the private agency, the public agency and all 
those in authority, must be coordinated and inspired. The public must be in- 
formed of its own resources, or lack of them, and then those resources must be 


applied and supplied with intelligence and devotion before we can begin to meet 
this most pressing problem. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN WARREN HILL, PRESIDING JUSTICE, DoMESTIC RELATIONS 
Court, City of NEw YORK 


Hon. THomas C, HENNINGS, Jr., 


Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HENNINGS: I certainly have not been unmindful of your request 
that I give you a short statement of some of my thinking on this subject of 
delinquency in 1958. It has been very difficult to find time to do this. 

There is no purely domestic problem which is giving us more concern than this 
fact of the steady and continued increase in the upward trend of delinquency 
over the last 10 years. Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven saw no reversal in this 
trend. In our court in New York City there was a 13.1 percent increase in the 
intake of alleged delinquents-in 1957 over 1956. Our intake of 10,181 such chil- 
dren in 1956 constituted a 121 percent increase over 1947. 

There can be no doubt that this great increase in delinquency can be attributed 
in large part to the extraordinary tensions under which we now live as indi- 
viduals and families. Wars have always meant disruption and letdown in family 
life and family unity. The clouds that have been overhead during the last 10 
years have been as dark and ominous as any war clouds. The ominous news 
brought into the home by the morning paper keeps the average family under 
continuous nervous strain. Ten years of it have had a cumulative effect with 
demoralizing results. The dreads that grip the parents are all exceedingly dis- 
turbing to the child. If the parents cannot feel secure in the home, certainly 
that home does not offer security to the child. 

I sometimes feel that our forebears who faced perils and dangers and incon- 
veniences equally if not more disturbing got more out of their religion than we 
do today; that for them religion was a very vital experience and a working 
factor in their lives in which they found security and a peace which is not too 
generally experienced today. 

Certainly, families crack up or let down far more rapidly today than ever 
before. We all know that the larger proportion of our delinquents come from 
the broken or nonfunctioning home. 

We are suffering today in this Nation from a serious lack of respect for law 
and authority. We have always, from our infancy, been a disciplined people. 
Today, we are getting away from a belief in the efficacy of discipline. This 
eynicism, and it is just that, pervades the thinking of the adults in too many 
homes and is creating too many young rebels who in turn have no respect for 
those in authority, which includes the teacher and the police officer. 

I’m afraid that there is more concern today about the so-called evil of repres- 
sion than there is about the value of a well-ordered, disciplined life. Unlimited 
self-expression for youngsters is, in certain quarters, highly overvalued, I believe. 
That restraint is an evil is for the most part the belief of those who disbelieve 
in rules, regulations, and discipline. Justice Cardozo once said in effect that 
good government is grounded in self-restraint. In my opinion, it is destructive 
of what we call character for a child to be brought up in an unorganized and un- 
disciplined culture. It is certainly time that parents stop reading all the con- 
fusing and conflicting advice that is currently handed out today on the subject 
of child guidance and get back to the basic rules in bringing up their children. 
Application of commonsense principles, which includes mantaining respect for 
parental and duly constituted authority, is essential to stop this headlong flight 
on the part of too many of our children from lives of discipline to those of un- 
hindred self-expression. 

Successful parents are those who through patience and understanding are able 
to love their children in every situation and to show and demonstrate this love 
in convincing manner. Such parents wisely refrain from all the “overs”: over- 
indulgence, overrestraint and overpermissiveness, each one of which should be 
avoided. They remember and apply the rule that a firm hand and a firm “No” 
are called for on proper occasion; but they ever have in mind the fact that too 
many little “No’s” and “Don’ts” cheapen authority and make the big “No” more 
difficult to enforce. These parents know too that love of God and country are 
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fundamental virtues that must be taught, and taught not only by precept but by 
parental example. 

These simple truths should be told and repeated and repeated to parents. The 
New York State Department of Mental Hygiene is already conducting a sound 
program of education of parents. This work should be encouraged. And, as 
suggested, lay groups, including the clergy, should be organized to teach and 
to preach. 

There are many things that could be said. Children’s courts should not be 
swerved from their statutory duty of reclaiming and rehabilitating the child. 
They should not be disturbed by the hue and cry to punish and bear down hard. 
The communities in this country have yet to properly equip children’s courts 
so as to enable them to apply real, rehabilitative treatment. It is a rare court 
that has clinical facilities, adequate probation staff and proper and adequately 
staffed temporary shelter and long-term care facilities. As a matter of fact, the 
remand and commitment in themselves, while not used for that purpose, con- 
stitute a substantial form of punishment for the child. And the communities 
which cry most loudly for punishment are generally those which have failed to 
furnish their children’s court with these treatment facilities. It is a crying 
shame but a well-known fact that the rate of recidivism among children turned 
out by these overcrowded and inadequately staffed State institutions for delin- 
quent children is shockingly high. 

The cost of staffing courts adequately with clinics and probation officers and 
of furnishing completely staffed as well as sufficient placement facilities is trifling 
in comparison with the cost to society of unreclaimed delinquents. And before 
we discard the thinking and planning of the last 50 years for the socialized treat- 
ment of the delinquent child on the ground that that kind of treatment fails, we 
should finance well thought out and guided programs of community cooperation 
for prevention of delinquency and should equip our courts and our child-caring 
institutions so that they can actually reclaim to usefulness a large and creditable 
number of our delinquent children and substantially reduce the rate of recidivism 
among those children who cannot be treated at home but must be sent away for 
long-term care to a State institution. 


REMARKS BY CouNCcIL PRESIDENT ABE STARK SUBMITTED TO THE SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I thank you for your kind 
invitation to testify before this subcommittee of the United States Senate. All of 
us recognize that the problem of juvenile delinquency is not limited to the city 
of New York. During the past decade, we have witnessed an alarming increase 
in antisocial behavior on the part of young people throughout the country. 
Since the problem is nationwide in scope, it requires nationwide action. It calls 
for bold leadership from the White House and active financial support from 
both Houses of Congress. 

Let me congratulate you upon your resolute determination to hold these 
hearings, but hearings alone are not enough. With all due respect for what you 
are trying to do, gentlemen, may I suggest that the time has come for us to 
stop thinking in terms of holding hearings and start thinking in terms of voting 
money. 

The United States Senate has held hearings on juvenile delinquency for 4 con- 
secutive years—hearings that have cost the taxpayers a half million dollars. 
Yet Congress has not authorized a single penny in direct Federal aid for delin- 
quency prevention. 

At the last session of Congress, a bill was introduced which provided for an 
annual appropriation of $11 million. This bill was never passed. May I re- 
spectfully call your attention to the fact that New York City spends three times 
as much money on delinquency prevention each year. With a population of 
8 million people, New York’s program is $33 million. With a population 20 
times as large, for 170 million Americans, the Federal Government proposes 
to spend one-third as much money as the city of New York. 

During the past several days we have wituessed the shocking spectacle of two 
highly placed Federal officials casting doubt on the possibility of spending even 
this pitifully inadequate amount. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare—Marion Folsom—has 
pleaded with Congress not to curtail the existing social-welfare program and 
has seemingly ruled out any new programs. Furthermore, the Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, has advised the American people that we may have to give 
up certain fringe benefits in order to answer the challenge of sputnik. Gentle- 
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men, if we are not concerned with the future of our children, if they are to be 
classified as fringe benefits, then what are we trying to preserve in our struggle 
for survival? The Nation’s legacy is its children and nothing else. With all this 
talk about guided missiles, let’s not be misguided ourselves because of a missile. 
We must not sacrifice those essential human services that represent the heart 
and conscience of the United States. 

With many years of legislative experience, gentlemen, you are certainly aware 
of the fact that no one today seriously questions the validity or advisability of 
direct Federal aid to the farmer. But apparently the Federal Government has 
lulled itself into acting as though the cities do not exist and has refused to 
provide any Federal money for today’s most serious problem confronting urban 
communities—the problem of juvenile delinquency. Certainly there is suffi- 
cient precedent. Congress, as early as 1935, established a formula of Federal 
aid to dependent children. But children in all family-income levels—low, middle, 
and high—in town and country alike can be contaminated by the behavioral dis- 
ease known as juvenile delinquency. 

Recognizing the importance of metropolitan life in American society, we must 
reorient our thinking. The Federal Government must provide funds so that the 
State and local authorities can expand their youth service programs. If neces- 
sary, we should establish a new Bureau of Delinquency Prevention within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, instead of treating it as a small 
subdivision of the Children’s Bureau in Washington. 

With a sizable quota of Federal funds, municipalities such as the city of 
New York could enlarge their programs of fieldwork, guidance, casework, re- 
ferrals, and mass recreation. We could offer increased financial assistance to 
private youth agencies. As a result, many public and private youth agencies 
which are now forced to close their doors during holidays, weekends, summer 
months, and evening hours could remain open 365 days of the year. 

Gentlemen, the studies conducted by the Children’s Bureau disclose the 
fact that delinquency rates among youngsters enrolled in supervised activities 
are two-thirds lower than among those who do not participate in this type of 
program. Furthermore, in the city of New York, there has not been a single 
uprising among any of the 40 youthful gangs with whom the Youth Board 
has been working for the past 18 months. 

Certain steps have been undertaken by the city of New York which may be of 
value to other communities. We are in the midst of coordinating the delinquency 
prevention program of all 11 public and 150 private youth agencies. We are 
encouraging local community councils to enlist the support of parents and 
volunteers. We have established Youth Board headquarters in 17 areas of 
highest delinquency. We have aided young people in job placement services 
and provided rehabilitation centers for youngsters who have gotten into trouble 
with the law, staffed with probation and psychiatric personnel. We are em- 
barking upon a pilot project of isolating the 1 percent of the family popula- 
tion that is responsible for 75 percent of all known cases of delinquency. We 
have expanded after-school activities, of the board of education, the park de- 
partment, housing authority, and the PAL, bringing the total number of after- 
school centers to 400 and the total number of playgrounds to 700. A separate 
youth division has been established within the police department. The social 
services of the welfare department, particularly with regards to the children 
of working mothers, have been enlarged. We have called upon the professional 
skills of outstanding educators and sociologists so that we can better under- 
stand the reasons for delinquency and then follow those methods which offer 
the greatest hope for success. We must provide the most modern building 
facilities and programs aimed at the prevention of delinquency rather than the 
apprehension of hardened criminals. Prevention is always cheaper and more 
successful than punishment. 

But even in a city as large as New York, we must always think in terms 
of neighborhood needs. In particular I should like to cite the example of a 
neighborhood with which I am especially familiar—the Brownsville community. 
At one time, Brownsville was known as a congested, underprivileged tenement 
district. Brownsville was not a bad community, but it did suffer from a bad 
reputation. It was scorned and slandered as a breeding ground for Murder, 
Inc. Men and women shied away from coming to the area. Young men and 
women would hesitate before making a date with someone living in Browns- 
ville. A large part of the responsibility for that ill-deserved reputation stemmed 
from sensational stories and libelous books which injured the reputation of the 
good people of the community. The novel entitled “Amboy Dukes,” which 
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was later made into a picture called City Across the River, depicted Browns- 
ville as a community of rebellious youngsters and negligent parents. In the 
attempt to sell more books, in an effort to overdramatize, the author viewed 
this neighborhood as a hunting ground for thugs, dope addicts, criminals, and 
delinquents. 

But Brownsville did have a real problem—a problem of a restless group of 
young people with no place to go and nothing to do except to get into trouble. 
There were no well-organized, directed, and creative outlets for their energies 
and emotions. They stood on street corners; they hung around candy stores ; 
‘they sometimes disturbed their neighbors. These young people were not 
criminals. They were boys and girls, who merely needed a chance to succeed, 
to prove themselves, and to do something worthwhile with their lives. 

In the early 1940’s the situation came to a head. The board of education 
issued an order limiting the use of school playgrounds to children under 15 
years of age. 

This sudden order dramatized the total lack of recreational facilities for 
teen-agers. A few determined youngsters, and I, as chairman, took the situation 
in our own hands and formed the Brownsville Boys’ Club. The first meeting was 
held in a local library. A membership drive was started among the local gangs. 
As a result of petition campaigns, the board of education finally reopened some 
of its playgrounds to older children. However, Brownsville Boys’ Club was 
in business to stay. With a membership fee of a penny a month, every youth 
was welcomed into the ranks. 

We rented a small reconverted store for $35 a month. We planned a pro- 
gram, engaged a director, and embarked upon a drive to expand the work of the 
boys’ club. We called upon interested citizens from the Brownsville com- 
munity and other sections of the city in order to raise money for a new club- 
house to be built on a site called Nanny Goat Park. 

From an original goal of $40,000, the plans for the Brownsville Boys’ Club 
were gradually expanded to provide for a building valued at $1,500,000. Be- 
tween 1945 and 1953, when the new building was opened, we conducted an un- 
paralled fund-raising campaign. The board of directors, the alumni, the 
women’s division and the men’s group held countless events to raise money 
for the new building. Men and women from all walks of life gave generously 
of their time and energies to make the boys’ club dream a living reality. 

Throughout these years, the club continued to operate from its small inade- 
quate store. Yet in spite of physical limitations, great good was achieved. 
More than 75 gangs of teenage youngsters were induced to join the club—gangs 
bearing such colorful names as the Bruins, Sackonions, Square Deals, and Atoms. 
A paid staff of professional workers was hired to supervise their activities. 
With the opening of the new building in September 1953, the tempo increased tre- 
mendously. New and unusual activities became a regular part of the club’s 
program. Included in the operation were a child-guidance clinic, day-care 
center, a cerebral-palsy pavilion, summer camping on the roof, arts and crafts, 
carpentry and metal shops, swimming, basketball, games, club meetings, medical 
and dental clinics, photographic instruction and playground activities. Within 
a short time, the club was being used by 10,000 young people from Brownsville, 
east New York, east Flatbush, and Canarsie. At all times the guiding philosophy 
was summarized by the slogan: “It’s better to build boys than to mend men.” 

Under private and voluntary operation, the Brownsville Boys’ Club was open 
only 40 hours a week. Over the weekends and during holidays, the building 
was not available. As a result, the board of directors conceived of a plan to 
enable the club to remain open twice as many hours, 365 days of the year. 
Through negotiations with the board of estimate and the department of parks, 
the $1,500,000 building was turned over to the city of New York, fully paid for, 
together with a cash gift of $100,000 to sustain the operational cost. The 
formal transfer of the Brownsville Boys’ Club to the city of New York in 
January 1955 also permitted the department of parks to save $2 million which 
would have gone into the erection of a new center at Betsy Head Park in the 
Same area. Under park-department operation, the Brownsville Recreation 
Center as it is now called, has increased its schedule of activities and is avail- 
able to more children, more often than ever before. It is operated on a com- 
pletely nonsectarian basis. Brownsville today is a peaceful community—a 
community in which children and adults can live in comfort and contentment. 

Having dealt with this problem of delinquency during most of my adult life, 
there are certain observations and experience that I have gained. It is com- 
paratively simple for public officials to develop an air of self-righteous com- 
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placency in dealing with the social problems of our times. This morning we 
could very easily pat each other on the back and say that all is right with the 
world. I could compliment the Federal Government and you could congratulate 
the city of New York, but that is not our purpose in being here. If everything 
were fine, there would be no need for these hearings. 

I believe that no institution is above criticism. Even our schools must be 
ready to stand up to the inquiring searchlight of inspection. I firmly believe 
that one of the growing symptoms of delinquency is the incidence of truancy 
among schoolchildren. Flagrant absenteeism is often the first step toward 
delinquency, for idleness without supervision breeds unrest among children. 
Once the student feels that he will not be punished for violating school regu- 
lations, he is more likely to violate the laws of society. The truant pupil 
creates havoc with the school system. He interferes with the curriculum. He 
undermines the morale of other students who attend classes regularly. And 
he wastes a valuable seat by preventing proper use of our existing classroom 
facilities. At the first signs of truancy, the full weight of the parents’ respon- 
sibility and the school’s authority should be invoked in order to prevent these 
youngsters from getting into real trouble with the law. 

Some people have suggested that we station a policeman in every school of 
our city. This would cost at least $5 million a year during school hours alone. 
I would rather see a joint Federal-State-city program of subsidies to existing 
boys’ clubs, settlement houses, community centers, and after-school programs, 
with half of the money made available by the Federal Government and the other 
half provided on a matching basis by the city and State. Such a program 
needs a coordinator—under the direction of a single administrator charged with 
this responsibility. 

What I am about to say may not be diplomatic, but it needs to be said. There 
is entirely too much petty jealousy and too little acceptance of responsibility 
in dealing with the needs of children. Each agency—public or private—is 
jealous of its own prerogatives. To all intents and purposes, the average youth 
agency tries to work alone and forgets that other institutions exist. As a result, 
they overlap and duplicate each other’s functions; they fail to derive maximum 
benefit from their combined resources. 

At times the professional social workers are reluctant to accept volunteers. 
They take the attitude that no one without a couple of professional degrees 
can understand a child. And the lay people who serve on boards of directors 
so often adopt a penny-pinching attitude in refusing to recognize the profes- 
sional status of trained youth workers. Too many parents in our modern day 
and age are so anxious to play mahjong, scrabble, or a game of poker, that 
they are willing to throw their children on anyone who will assume the respon- 
sibility. How many parents tonight know what their teen-age children are 
doing? 

It is not the function of any public or private institution to serve as glorified 
babysitters for selfish parents who take no interest in their own sons and 
daughters. Community living should be a family experience. What our city 
needs, and perhaps other communities as well, is an army of men and women 
who will volunteer their time, 1 or 2 evenings a week, in order to work with 
children at supervised youth centers. These parents and volunteers would 
serve under the direction of trained staff members. If necessary, they would 
go into the streets and try to persuade more youngsters to enter supervised 
programs. It is one thing to build a magnificent youth center ; it is quite another 
matter to have it used to its fullest extent. 

In conclusion, it is my profound conviction that youngsters need a place to 
go and a program to follow to avoid the pitfalls of juvenile delinquency. Chil- 
dren combine into gangs because they desire the company of other youngsters 
their own age. But instead of becoming gang members, they just as easily 
become club members, working toward a wholesome future and a creative life. 


STATEMENT TO THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY, PRESENTED BY GERALD J. CAREY, ASSISTANT TO THE CHAIRMAN, NEW 
York Crry Housine AUTHORITY 


The New York City Housing Authority runs not only the country’s largest 
housing operation, but probably also the most complex. Private landlords can 
run their businesses by collecting rent and paying maintenance bills. A public 
housing authority must do much more. 
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We select sites, we supervise design, we finance, we demolish slums, we build 
new housing, we select tenants. And when we have rented our buildings, we 
have only done part of our job. 

The housing authority does not simply own and rent single buildings. We 
are creators and redevelopers of entire neighborhoods. We are an important 
factor in city planning. We must therefore do much more than provide decent 
living quarters for our own tenants. In a deeper sense we are responsible for 
contributing to improved living conditions in the entire neighborhood that we 
so drastically affect when we construct a housing project of from several hun- 
dred to several thousand apartments. 

Because juvenile delinquency is a serious problem in many of the neighbor- 
hoods in which we build, it is a serious problem for us as well. Even though 
studies have shown that most of the juvenile vandalism and gang fights that 
may be found within the area of public housing projects are brought in from 
the general neighborhood outside, we are nevertheless affected by it. 

A public-housing project, even though its outlines are clearly defined, is not 
an island sufficient unto itself. What happens to the surrounding neighborhood 
will sooner or later happen to us. And we can protect ourselves best by con- 
tributing to the improvement of the entire neighborhood. 

The housing authority has more than enough to do just in running its 
housing operation. We cannot let ourselves be drawn into conducting a massive 
social welfare agency at the same time. But, by cooperating with, and actively 
assisting the various public and private social agencies, we can help them 
work more effectively. In turn, they are then able to help us to do our job 
more efficiently. 

Let me therefore outline to you how the housing authority works with public 
and private agencies to promote the development of community services in 
the neighborhoods of which public housing becomes a part. The largest and 
most difficult part of this job is arranging for a suitable recreation program. 

At the time we choose a site for a public housing project we get a summary 
of the community services and facilities located within a 10-block radius of 
the proposed project. This summary, prepared by the Community Council of 
New York, a coordinating agency for the city’s voluntary as well as public 
social and health agencies, lists the neighborhood’s schools, playgrounds, audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, child day-care facilities, public-health stations, church 
recreation programs and facilities, ete. 

We therefore know long before we start construction what facilities are 
already available. We then call together the people who are running all of 
these programs, as well as interested community leaders, and tell them the 
kind of project we plan to build. We ask for their ideas of what they feel 
is necessary to supplement the already available facilities in order to best meet 
the needs of the new population and of the entire neighborhood. 

I would like to make several important points in regard to the planning of 
the facilities that are to go into a public housing project : 

1. We try to plan in terms of the neighborhood’s broad needs, rather than 
build a self-contained community center. The principle we work under is that 
the entire neighborhood is the unit of planning. 

2. We therefore try to supplement, not duplicate, the facilities the neighbor- 
hood already offers. 

8. The best way to promote the development of a stable neighborhood is to 
make the housing project part of it. All of our facilities are therefore open 
to the entire surrounding neighborhood. 

Let me give you an example of how this operates in real life. In the near 
future we will begin the construction of a low-income project of 635 apartments 
that will be located on the lower East Side. We have already done a substan- 
tial amount of construction on the lower East Side, and these projects contain 
various community facilities. In addition, there are comparatively extensive 
private agency facilities in this part of the city. 

Since the community facilities we were allowed to build are strictly limited 
by regulations that I will shortly outline, we asked the leaders in the area 
what kind of facilities they felt were most necessary. They asked for two 
kinds of facilities: for teen-agers and for the aged. The preschool, the pre- 
teen, the young adult, were groups they felt they could more or less accom- 
modate with their present facilities. We are therefore now trying to get a 
go-ahead from the lending agency that will permit us to build suitable teen- 
age recreation facilities at this project. However, trying to accommodate teen- 
age needs is a difficult problem for reasons that I will later explain. 
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While we are discussing with the neighborhood agencies what facilities they 
need, we are also determining if one of them will undertake to run the com- 
munity recreation center we expect to build. If one steps forward, we make 
them a partner in the planning operation and give them a role in suggesting 
and determining the design of the future facilities. 

If no agency in the neighborhood feels capable of financing and administer- 
ing the new program, we go outside the neighborhood and get in touch with 
the major coordinating organizations for the city’s social agencies. These 
would include such groups as: the Community Council, United Neighborhood 
Houses, the Day Care Council, the New York City Youth Board, and the major 
sectarian coordinating agencies. 

I should stress that no matter what the sectarian origin of the agencies that 
sponsor our recreation programs, the programs themselves are nonsectarian. 

In our search for a sponsoring agency, we sometimes get in touch with an 
agency that is being displaced from its own neighborhood by various changes 
and is looking for a new location. Under today’s high-cost conditions, agencies 
are much more amenable than they used to be to moving into our facilities. 
They are spared the cost of constructing a new building and can therefore 
devote a larger part of their funds to the actual program. 

When the administrative board of an agency is ready to commit itself to 
come into and run one of our community centers, they make a formal applica- 
tion to us which gives full details about their finances, program, and other 
necessary information. 

The extensiveness of the public housing program in New York City, which 
now has 86 projects either fully or partly tenanted, and under present plans 
will comprise 124 projects within approximately 5 years, has created a growing 
problem in regard to sponsors for our community centers. 

In areas of the city that have not been extensively developed before the 
advent of public housing, no agencies are available to run recreation programs. 
In other cases, when neighborhoods are built up, we find increasingly that we 
are running out of agencies who can undertake to handle these programs. 

In these instances we design the community-recreation space on our own 
initiative under a directive from Mayor Wagner to build facilities even when 
an agency is not immediately available. The mayor’s feeling, and ours, is 
that we are building in terms of the long-term future and cannot allow neigh- 
borhood facilities to be constricted by present exigencies. 

If no sponsor is available when the recreation space is completed, we may 
temporarily rent the space to selected special service organizations such as 
clinics, nursing services, family case work services, or in certain cases to the 
board of education for use as elementary schools. When a suitable sponsor 
for the recreation program becomes available, the center is turned over to 
them. 

I would like to point out that not only are we using up most of the suitable 
agencies because of the extensiveness of our building program, but the increas- 
ing diversity and complexity of the programs that social agencies are now con- 
ducting makes these programs more difficult to finance. Also, the social agencies 
report that it is increasingly difficult to raise funds from private sources. 

Let me give you an example of how one of the better run programs in our 
projects has expanded and grown more expensive. 

When Hamilton House ran a recreation program in its own building, which 
had to be demolished for the construction of Governor Smith Houses, its 1947 
budget for this program was $17,000 and it served 200 people. As Hamilton- 
Madison House, the agency moved into Gov. Alfred E. Smith Houses on the 
lower East Side. Today, the agency works with 1,200 children and adults. 
The enlarged program and the increased services that have become part of 
it have brought the agency’s budget to $81,000, exclusive of contributions from 
public agencies. 

I must point out that the social agencies’ concept of what a suitable recreation 
program must offer to meet today’s needs is vastly different from simply pro- 
viding bats and balls and a play supervisor to blow a whistle. 

The agencies insist that if they are to keep some of these youngsters from 
using the bats on each other they must work with the youngsters on a level 
much deeper than simple play supervision. For example, Hamilton-Madison 
House employs nine full-time group workers to work with young children and 
teen-agers. They not only play with them, but explore their family and school 
problems where necessary, and try to improve their personal adjustment where 
such problems are evident. Programs of this type are expensive. 
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The growing shortage of sponsoring agencies, and the increasing cost of 
running full-scale recreation programs even where private agencies agree to 
sponsor them, has made it necessary to make increasing use of public funds. 

These public funds are being used in two ways: One way is to provide sup- 
plementary aid to private agencies. These contributions come from the board 
of education, the youth board, the department of welfare, and the mental health 
board. For example, the mental health board is giving funds to the Henry 
Street Settlement House to run a mental health center in LaGuardia Houses. 
Funds have been given to other sponsoring agencies in public housing projects 
for similar programs. 

The second way public funds are being used in public housing community 
centers is by the board of education itself running recreation centers that have 
no private agency sponsors. In this program, the board of education runs the 
public housing community center as an annex of, and supplement to, nearby public 
school recreation centers. 

To give you an idea of the extensiveness of public aid in the overall public 
housing community center recreation programs, let me point out that we at 
present have 66 community centers in our projects, most of them in low-income 
projects and the rest in our earlier middle-income projects. Of these 66, 34 
are sponsored by the board of education and 32 by private agencies. 

So far as the source of funds is concerned, not counting the housing authority’s 
contributions in staff and facilities, about 60 percent, $651,750, is provided by 
private agencies and the rest, $493,500, comes from public funds, most of 
it from the board of education and the youth board. In addition, the youth 
board provides many agencies with salaried workers. And some of the private 
funds actually come from such sources as the Greater New York Fund and 
foundations. The total money from all sources, exclusive of the housing au- 
thority’s contributions, that is spent on recreation programs is $1,145,250. 

So far this presentation has been concerned with the establishment and 
financing of recreation programs in the community centers established in public 
housing projects. Our projects also provide space for other community services. 
In different projects these include day-care centers for preschool children, public 
health well-baby stations, and public library branches. These programs do not 
present us with the same kind of sponsorship problem because they are financed 
almost entirely by public funds. 

Day-care centers provide nursery school care for pre-school-age children whose 
mothers cannot give them proper supervision because they work, are ill, or for 
other pressing reasons. These centers are run by private agencies. However, 
they only provide 2 percent of the funds. The rest comes from the department 
of welfare and, to a small extent, from parents’ fees. The minimum charge to 
the parent is $2 per child per week. Getting a sponsor for the day-care centers 
is largely the responsibility of the department of welfare. These nursery schools, 
like the recreation programs and all other community facilities in public housing 
projects, are open to the entire neighborhood. 

Some of our older middle-income projects have day-care centers, some of 
which are run as cooperatives by a community board of directors and the par- 
ents. Such cooperatively run centers receive no contributions from the depart- 
ment of welfare, but the housing authority insists they must be supervised by 
an appropriate and responsible agency. For example, several of them are su- 
pervised by appropriate departments of such local colleges as Brooklyn College, 
Queens College, and Mills College, who utilize them as teacher-training aids. 
There are 76 centers for preschool- and school-age children located in housing 
projects. The total budget for this program, which receives no direct contri- 
bution from the housing authority, is $5,384,300. 

Public health department well-baby clinics, which provide free pediatric care 
in low-income neighborhoods, are now set up in 28 public-housing projects at the 
request of the department of health. The department of health tells us where 
it would like to have facilities for such a clinic and we then build a facility 
providing about 2,000 square feet of space in the community center. These 
clinics are run by the health department, which pays us rent for the space. 

When we build facilities for library branches in our projects, it is on the 
basis of an agreement under which the public library pays for the cost of the 
construction plus a monthly rental that meets all carrying charges. There are 
12 library branches located in our projects. An example of the differing rules 
under which we operate in our different programs is the fact that we are allowed 
to build library branches in our State- and city-subsidized projects, but not in 
federally subsidized projects. 
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As I have tried to show, the greatest difficulty in establishing community 
services is in setting up broad-range recreation programs. Most of the other 
services are more easily provided. It is these recreation programs, however, 
along with the supplementary casework programs that have been joined to them, 
that are most important in trying to cope with the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Besides the difficulties that I have already outlined, our efforts to provide 
neighborhoods with the necessary recreation and other services are made more 
difficult by the differing regulations imposed upon us by the Public Housing 
Administration, which oversees federally subsidized public housing, and the 
New York State Division of Housing, which oversees State-subsidized public 
housing. 

Let me give you several examples of the Federal and State regulations goy- 
erning Housing Authority contributions to community recreation programs. 

Under State rules, the Housing Authority pays the salaries of 2 recreation 
workers and 1 full-time porter. We also provide $1 per year for each dwelling 
unit in the project to be used for recreation materials—games, paints, paper, small 
craft tools, athletic supplies, etc. In addition, we provide the basic equipment 
for the center—chairs for the meeting rooms, large play facilities such as ping- 
pong tables, kitchen equipment, benches, tables, etc. We provide this once and 
the agency must replace them. 

With every agency we have a formal lease and the rental is $1 per year. The 
lease also provides that there is to be no discrimination in the use of facilities 
and that the facilities must be available to residents of the entire neighborhood. 
We maintain a supervisory relationship with the agency. 

While Federal rules are fundamentally the same, the major difference is in 
the staff we provide and the kind of work it is allowed to do. Thus, in fed- 
erally subsidized projects, the Housing Authority is allowed to provide only one 
salaried recreation worker and he is not allowed to work with youngsters in 
what the regulations term “face-to-face leadership.” This means the worker 
we provide cannot work directly with groups of youngsters, but can only function 
as a program supervisor and coordinator. These limitations have made agencies 
more reluctant to sponsor programs in federally subsidized projects than in those 
that are State-subsidized because the latter offers them a larger and more 
flexible free staff. 

The Federal regulations also have greater restrictions in the amount of space 
in the project we can devote to community facilities. Under State rules we 
can freely allocate 9 square feet of space just for community recreation facilities 
for every dwelling unit in the project. In addition, we can build in other 
facilities. If we want to go above the standard amount for recreation, we must 
consult with the State commissioner of housing. 

Under Federal rules we are allowed 10 square feet per dwelling unit for all 
community facilities. A day-care center or a health station uses up a sub- 
stantial part of the allocation—particularly in a small project. As a conse- 
quence, in comparatively small projects we must sometimes decide what facili- 
ties are to be entirely omitted. In addition, library branches are not permitted. 

One of the critical problems that arises in regard to allocation of space in both 
State and Federal projects is the building of gymnasiums for teen-agers. While 
it is generally agreed that a gymnasium is critically important for the develop- 
ment of an adequate recreation program, a suitable gym requires so much space 
that it cuts seriously into the allocation available to community facilities in 
smaller projects. 

As an example, let me cite a current problem. As I pointed out in the be- 
ginning, we were asked to concentrate on facilities for teen-agers and the aged 
in a proposed project on the lower East Side. In this project, which will have 
635 apartments, the normal space allocation for recreation facilities would there- 
fore be 5,715 square feet. However, we need 3,500 square feet just to build a 
suitable gymnasium and lockers. As presently visualized, a community center 
that would provide adequately for both teen-agers and the aged will require a 
total of 9,500 square feet, almost 4,000 square feet more than the rules usually 
allow. However, we will discuss the problem with the lending agency and we 
hope that they will make allowances as they sometimes have in other special 
situations in the past. 

While it would be possible for me to go into much greater detail regarding 
our program of community services, I have attempted to restrict this presentation 
to material that I hoped would be most pertinent to your interests and most 
applicable to the country as a whole. I hope I have been of assistance in 
providing you with some of the information you are seeking. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY By Hon. IrviNG BEN Cooper, CHIEF JusTICE, CourT OF SPECIAL 
SESSIONS OF THE City or New YorxK 


Senator Hennings, the deep concern manifested by you and the members of 
your committee with the throbbing issues involved in the subject matter of your 
inquiry prompts the hope that I can convey, in response to your gracious invita- 
tion, the deep conviction which compels the views herein expressed. 


FOREWORD 


For many years I havé sought, and benefited from, the notions expressed to 
me by dedicated jurists throughout the land who have devoted their professional 
lives in an attempt to meet the enormous challenges and multifarious problems 
which youth enmeshed in the criminal law daily present. Such consultation is 
indeed imperative, for as Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes so wisely observed : 

“The life of the law has not been logic, it has been experience. The felt 
necessities of the time; the prevalent moral and political theories ; intentions of 
public policy avowed or unconscious; even the prejudices which judges share. 
with their fellow men, have a great deal more to do than the syllogism in deter- 
mining the rules by which men should be governed.” 


YOUTH’S CHALLENGE 


Your distinguished committee does well to be profoundly disturbed by ado- 
lescent crime. The intentions of youth toward one another forecasts the near 
future of society, and reflects the moral climate of the neighborhoods, districts, 
and boroughs in and through which their intentions were formed. 

They seem to show the marks of delayed adolescence, of failure to accept 
responsibility, of purposelessness in the face of life and destiny. At the threshold 
of maturity they express what they feel to be the temper of their generation in 
two biting phrases, “myself alone and nobody else” and “collecting my subsist- 
ence—the main thing.” The temper is generalized irresponsibility. 

Delinquents are notoriously poor in institutional affiliations and associations, 
and so are thwarted in their outreachings toward self-fulfillment. I find Erich 
Fromm’s observations on that point, in his Escape From Freedom strikingly 
factual: 

“It would seem that the amount of destructiveness to be found in individuals is 
proportionate to the amount to which expansiveness of life is curtailed. By this 
we do not refer to individual frustrations of this or that instinctive desire but to 
the thwarting of the whole of life, the blockage of spontaneity of the growth 
and expression of man’s sensuous, emotional, and intellectual capacities. Life 
has an inner dynamism of its own; it tends to grow, to be expressed, to be lived. 
* * * The more the drive toward life is thwarted the stronger is the desire to- 
ward destruction; the more life is realized the less is the strength of destruc- 
tiveness. Destructiveness is the outcome of unlived life.” 


THE DETERMINED OFFENDER 


The determined offender against the “peace and dignity of the people” presents 
a challenge not to be evaded. The right to move safe and unmolested through 
the city, to be secure at work and at home, to be protected against frauds and 
schemers, is the supreme luxury of civilization. For it the community pays a 
huge price, and is intolerant of failure or lag on the part of its agents and in- 
struments. It cannot be patient with or concerned about the welfare of offenders 
while they threaten its security and comfort. 

It is no news that society is shot through with various types of criminal and 
quasi-criminal groups at all levels, from the most brutal to the most privileged 
and intellectual, protected by every device against discovery and punishment. 
A therapy such as probation for these is as cologne to gangrene. We do not 
hesitate to commit the insane to hospitals, repeaters and hardened offenders to 
prison, probationers who abuse the community’s mercy to jail. After these are 
put away, for the community’s and their own good, there remains a huge back- 
log of persons who any average man admits are worth saving. 
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LAW AS COMMUNITY WILL 


The charter of courts is in the law. Courts, having defined the intent of laws, 
must execute them within the tolerances which they permit. Laws define the 
acts which the community considers reprehensible. The community, in register- 
ing abhorrence by a punishment based on loss of freedom, is in effect alerting 
its members to the wisdom of self-control. 

The community must understand that the youthful crime situation is serious 
in the sense that to a child diphtheria, poliomyelitis, or smallpox are serious. 
The child needs all that can be done for him—isolation for a time, understanding 
treatment, a period of guarded convalescence. Some diseases require long 
periods of guided physical reeducation—in the community. The young offender 
needs similar help. 

The community needs assurance that he has worth and the power to com- 
pensate for his fault; that the offender understands he has been out of step and 
wants to get back into line. For the community, in the shape of the parents with 
adolescent children, is all too conscious of the narrow line that separates their 
own youngsters from the youthful lawbreaker. This insight can change their 
attitude toward the court’s functions and needs. 


SUBSTANCE—NOT FORM 


We pay dearly for injecting “bigness” into the house of law. It is the sensa- 
tional or “outstanding” crime that seems to be the criterion of what is important 
to the community. We must not look to the degree of the crime alone. A few 
spots on the lung may indisputably indicate that T. B. has made inroads; 
medicine does not wait for the whole lung to be involved. Likewise, the com- 
mission of a lesser degree of crime may well signify worse things to come. The 
fact of the matter is that the major share of criminal offenses are of less rather 
than more serious degree. Fortunately, also, first offenders vastly outnumber 
habitual lawbreakers. Most of the individuals who appear before these courts 
are not in any sense, other than the offenses with which they are charged, 
criminals. They look and act like the people one meets in subways, schools, 
churches, lodges, and shops. They differ among themselves somewhat in moral 
sensitiveness, in understanding of what they have done, in desire to make restitu- 
tion, in capacity to turn their experience to ultimate gain. 

Equally true is it that most judicial tribunals in the Nation with jurisdic- 
tion over such endless legions of offenders are so inadequately equipped with 
professional staffs to cope with this tremendous problem that they cannot com- 
plete their mission with assurance. It is this inadequacy that often accounts 
for “making” criminals and the inability to stem recidivism. How right was 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes when he noted: 

“The Supreme Court of the United States and the courts of appeal will take 
care of themselves. Look after the courts of the poor, who stand most in need 
of justice. The security of the Republic will be found in the treatment of the 
poor and ignorant; in indifference to their misery and helplessness lies disaster.” 
And from Judge Learned Hand: 

“If we are to keep our democracy, there must be one commandment—thou 
shalt not ration justice.” 

We do wrong to organize our system of courts as functional to handling 
degrees, rather than persons held accountable for the commission, of offenses. 
And so they come to us with deep wounds induced by the factors above described. 
With only bandaids to bind up most of them, what chance of healing is there? 
What of reinfection? 

THE DILEMMA OF SENTENCING 


The court’s asset as an instrument for prompt hearings and trials can become 
a liabiilty if it lacks the essential aids needed for determining the circumstances 
on which crimes were based and out of which they grew, the degree of the 
defendants’ educability, and the best and quickest means for returning them to 
or for removing them from the community. It would be all too easy for the 
court to deteriorate into a swift-moving panorama of human misery with the 
bare facts and the law applicable to them the only elements. 
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Fingerprinting or criminal recording is a legal tool whose cost no one be- 
grudges. The offender ordinarily referred to as “hardened” or “habitual” is 
identified beyond question by his fingerprints and the number and seriousness 
of his previous convictions. There is little the court can do except to guard 
his legal rights to a fair trial, impose a sentence that will afford the community 
relief from his activities for the time being, and return him to the consideration 
of the correction department. 

Surely it is not less important to have instruments to identify educable, as 
well as habitual, offenders. 

Until the extent of character deterioration is known and the probable nature 
of the remediable measures needed to meet the condition determined, the court 
cannot complete its mission with assurance. Until it has staff assistance as 
competent in this field as those trained in legal procedure, it must often act 
uncertainly. Mr. Justice Cardozo pointed up the problem: 

“Run your eyes over the life history of a man sentenced to the chair. There, 
spread before you in all its inevitable sequency, is a story of the rake’s progress 
more implacable than any that was ever painted by a Hogarth. The correctional 
school, the reformatory, Sing Sing, or Dannemora, and then at last the chair. 
The heavy hand of doom was on his head from the beginning. The sin, in 
truth, is ours—the sin of a penal system that leaves the victim to his fate when 
the course that he is going is written down 80 plainly. * * *” (italic mine). 


GROPING IN THE DARK 


And so they come before the court, month in and month out, day after day, 
an apparently unending line of human misery and tragedy. How are we 
equipped to handle them? 

These are issues that face judges as they approach the fateful act of sentencing. 
After interminable hours of listening to charges and countercharges, quibbling 
and evasions; painstaking establishment of self-evident facts; and the final 
officially established legal description of an act, judges often find themselves 
merely at the beginning of what they should know in order to act professionally. 

What judges want to know, at this point is: 

Why did he commit his act? Others about him somewhat similarly placed, 
have not so acted. What was there in his experience to turn him criminal? 

What of his home, his relations with parents, siblings, and neighbors? With 
social institutions? With peer groups? With friends and boon companions? 

Who has influenced him? After whom did he mold himself? What variety of 
activities did he participate in? 

What has work, love, marriage, parenthood meant to him and how has he 
behaved in these relations? 

Most important of all, what variety of opportunities was open to him? Did 
he participate in his culture and cherish it? Was he proud to be an American, 
a Jew, a Catholic, a Negro? 

What interests does he now have? What skills? Whom does he love? 
Hate? 

It is inadequate answers to these inquiries that pose the dilemmas of sen- 
tencing. 

Succinctly, when a justice is beset by fear that a sentence he is about to 
impose cannot in the nature of things be apposite, his professional sense is out- 
raged. What he wants to know is what kind of person with what needs he is 
sentencing ; and into what kind of institution or community, with what resources 
and what hazards for moral recovery, he is committing him. It is not impossi- 
ble for a sentence to be a greater injustice than the criminal act: Equivalent 
to putting a child with a common cold into a smallpox ward for treatment. 

Not until courts are adequately staffed with adequate allied professional skills 
will we be able to identify the youthful offender with good moral potential, 
who can be safely returned to the community to line up with the orderly citizen, 
from thé hairtrigger, perverted or psychopathic first offender who needs insti- 
tutionalized care. 

THE PRESENTENCE INVESTIGATION 


A presentence investigation ought to be a routine aspect of treatment for every 
first offender brought before the court regardless of the degree of the crime. 
The objection that this kind of investigation is so costly that there is no hope 
of its being generally applied cannot be allowed. Lack of it costs millions in 
money and untold years of human suffering and community apprehension. It 
must be attempted, and attempted on a national scale, because only so, at this 
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stage of our understanding of human behavior, can society acquire the kind 
of knowledge that will enable it to heal itself of lesions set up by cherished social 
habits of waywardness, greed, and irresponsibility. 

Such an investigation prepared only by properly trained personnel might 
reveal undisclosed, as well as discovered, ailments. The defendant’s arrest 
may prove to be only a symptom of greater danger. Need for institutional care 
or confinement may well come to light only in that way. 

Very frequently such a presentence inquiry will reveal the need for the 
good of both community and delinquent that he be handled carefully until he 
stops bawling and thrashing around long enough to take cognizance of himself 
asa person. So long as hatred dominates his attitude toward society, he cannot 
rally his inner forces. Today’s youth needs reassurance that the basic atti- 
tudes of adults—the power groups of society—are humanly friendly and co- 
operative within the established areas of responsible behavior. 

Careful inquiries reveal that many youths enmeshed in the criminal law 
have a first and primary need—immersion in a tepid bath of human acceptance 
and good will. The community has not excluded him forever, and he should 
not be permitted to conclude that it has. Under proper guidance astonishing but 
true is the fact that he quickly lines up with the orderly citizen. 

The number of such delinquents capable of rehabilitation is considerable. 
One thing is certain. The community cannot permit courts to fail in their 
efforts to understand and meet the needs of this group. Rehabilitation under the 
court’s guidance is as much an arm of correction as Sing Sing and Alcatraz, 
and not less important. The court must be able to turn over to medical agencies 
and institutions youths needing physical and mental treatment. It must con- 
tinue to work on behavior problems growing out of the failure of the city’s 
cultural institutions to integrate individuals of normal average powers. In 
thus enlarging the scope of its activities the court takes on additional complex 
and taxing duties for whose standards, methods, and results it must assume 
full responsibility. This responsibility cannot be passed over to another group 
of professional persons, as is the case with the prison groups, but must be 
earried on under the supervision of the court which has retained technical 
control of the defendant. He is not discharged of his offense, but remains 
in the custody of the court, which can recall him and commit him if he fails 
to respond to its efforts. 

GENERALIZED IRRESPONSIBILITY 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer gives us this powerful commentary : 

“Example is not the main thing in influencing others; it is the only thing.” 

Short of an act which disturhs the community’s peace and comfort, we 
immerse ourselves and luxuriate in delinquency. Stung by a crime, the com- 
munity turns not upon itself or the criminal, but against police, court, lawyers, 
judges, probation officers, prison officials, parole boards—the professional groups 
it has employed to protect it. 

Youth offenses are the bud stage of criminality. They follow in the main 
patterns of adult desires. But they are less cerebral, less variegated, and more 
lusty. To consider youthful crime as something foisted on an innocent and 
law-abiding community rather than as an aspect of its own thought of itself 
and its own action, is to be naive beyond sanity. 

The health of the community lies in the absence of disease rather than in its 
resources for isolating the sick and providing for their cure. Crime is beginning 
to be understood as an aspect of man’s mental-emotional-moral nature. This 
nature, assailed by many forces both within and without his bodily frame, 
is susceptible to many infections. Some are capable of destroying their victim, 
and more important still, of infecting others. Public health authorities have 
learned to follow a typhoid or other carrier from State to State, even across 
the Nation, once it has become aware of his existence. We follow the determined 
offender through his fingerprints, but not the youth in his most infectious 
stage. 

Juvenile crime is crime at the source. The youthful criminal may be self- 
infected, he has frequently been infected by another or he may have been con- 
ditioned by the mores of his gang or his neighborhood or even his family. He 
may be so naive and unacquainted with morality as not to be aware of his 
entrance into the age of responsibility. 

It is in the courts that the dramas behind the figures presented in the annual 
reports of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and in the local police reports on 
which the national profile is based, that the significance of these figures unfolds 
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and takes on life. And it is from the court records that cities, towns, and villages 
might, if they wish, learn what kind of crimes are committed, who are com- 
mitting them, the conditions that breed or facilitate certain crimes, and the 
community prophylaxis called for to prevent (by promoting community moral 
health and so capacity to resist) situations injurious to the commonweal. 

Thank you for the encouragement which comes from the knowledge that you 
and your committee are conducting an extremely important inquiry in vital 
fashion. I stand ready if I can be of further service. 





Excerpts FRoM THE 1954 anp 1955 ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE OFFICE OF THE 
District ATTORNEY oF Kines County SUBMITTED BY Epwarp §S. SILver, District 
ATTORNEY OF Kines County, FOR INCLUSION IN THE HEARINGS OF THE SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


THERE ARE No “PINK PILLS” FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


OVERALL COORDINATING AGENCY NEEDED 


There can be no question that the problem of juvenile delinquency is most 
serious. Unfortunately, there are no pink pills or magic formulas for this dire 
social disease. Federal, State, and city government must tackle this problem 
with earnestness and speed and provide the wherewithal to train and procure 
the necessary personnel and physical plant to do the job. 

Delinquents do not happen, they develop. As in many diseases, early symp- 
toms can be spotted by trained personnel and if attacked soon enough, delinquency 
can in most cases be prevented from breaking out in a more virulent form. 
Indeed this long-range method is now being tried in two Bronx grade schools. 

An agency should be created (or one in existence, the New York City Youth 
Board might be adopted for this purpose) to integrate various agencies which 
are coping with the problem piecemeal, but not on an overall war plan. I have 
in mind such agencies as New York City youth boards; child guidance bureau, 
bureau of attendance, and other bureaus of our elementary and high school 
system; New York City Mental Health Board; juvenile aid bureau (police de- 
partment) ; precinct youth councils; youth counsel bureau; settlement houses; 
YMCA, YMHA and CYOQ; and many other private and public agencies that are 
all tackling some phase of the problem, but often with no coordination with 
what other agencies are doing or how other agencies can fit in with the overall 
job on hand. 

This overall plan’ calls for a four-pronged attack on (1) the traits and 
characteristics of the delinquent himself, (2) the family life (little can be done 
in the field of prevention until family life is strengthened through a continuous 
program of mental hygiene, social work, education, and religious and ethical 
teaching), (3) the school, and (4) leisure time. 

“* * * The specialization of each agency in one group of factors does not 
eliminate the harmonious participation of all community agencies in a well- 
conceived general plan of attack.” ? 

Let us count up our assets and put them to their best use. What we have 
is surely not enough. Money will have to be made available for personnel and 
facilities. There may be resistance from some to retain positions or author- 
ity—but I am confident that good will and honesty, catalyzed by the seriousness 
of the problem, will prevail. 

The excitement created by a particularly terrifying incident understandably 
spurs various organizations and individuals into action and the creation of some 
“project” to curb delinquency. Well meaning as it might be it can only muddy 
the waters unless it fits into an overall integrated plan. And this can be done 
only by an agency that should exist to integrate the forces we have, extend 
services, and create new ones if needed. It is important also that such an 
agency shall have the courage to say “No” to a group, well meaning as they 
may be, if the plan proposed is not well planned and does not fit into an overall 
scheme. 


1See Delinquents in the Making—Paths To Prevention, pp. 188-210 (Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck, Harper & Bros. (1952)). 
2 Supra, p. 208. 
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“SCARE ’EM TO DEATH” 


Facts and figures concerning juvenile delinquency, however bleak, should by 
all means be given to the people. That is a basic tenet of democracy. At the 
same time, however, they should not be exaggerated nor should a particular 
statistic be blown up out of proportion to create a headline or in the hope that 
it might be a spur and an aid to obtaining additional funds for a proposed 
budget. 

One city agency issues a news release stating the city’s delinquency rate (age 
16 to 21) has jumped an “unprecedented 52.7 percent during 1954.” After 
citing other “seare” figures, the release claims a need for more than doubling 
its present budget to $5 million. Because I work closely with the agency 
which does a fine, constructive job, I know it justly needs a much larger budget 
than it has. I do, however, deplore the exaggeration of a problem that, unfor- 
tunately, needs no exaggeration. 

Let us look at some real figures—the official figures of the adolescent court 
for Brooklyn (age 16 to 19). ‘Total arraignment figures for 1954 were 2,346 and 
for 1953, 2,051—an overall increase of 14 percent. A close examination shows 
that for felonies both years were the same (929) and for misdemeanors 1954 
(915) was 6 percent over 1953 (862). The bulk of the increase came in summary 
offenses, in the main disorderly conduct—401 in 1954 to 188 in 1953. 

Let us take the official figures of the youth counsel bureau which gets its re- 
ferrals of adolescents in trouble from various courts (ages 16-21). The totals 
for the city show an increase of 10 percent for 1954 (5,438) over 1953 (4,940). 
Incidentally, Brooklyn was the only borough showing a decrease of 8 percent 
for 1954 (1,309) over 1953 (1,412). 

If we take the official police department report we find arrests for the 
entire city (16 to 21 age group) up 15.8 percent from 1953 (10,771) to 1954 
(12,470). 

The juvenile aid bureau of the police department which deals with those be- 
tween the ages of 16 to 21, but in the main under 16, involving offenses and com- 
plaimts where no arrest is indicated, showed a rise of 18.7 percent for 1954 
(23,205) over 1953 (19,556). 

Another city agency in a news release, not satisfied with showing a city- 
wide increase of alleged delinquents of 17 percent for 1954 (7,734) over 
1953 (6,610), cites the single month of January 1955 to indicate an increase of 
56 percent, and for girls an increase of 135 percent, involving a total of 162 girls 
for the entire city. Its release does not point out that for the entire year 1954 
there were 7 percent fewer girls (389) in trouble than in all of 1953 (418). Nor 
does the release point out that the years 1946 and 1947 had less than the year 
1945 and 1950 had less alleged delinquents than the year 1949. 

Incidentally, so far as Kings County is concerned, it showed only a 10 per- 
cent increase for 1954 (2,453) over 1953 (2,218), the lowest increase of any 
county. 

Surely the problem is sufficiently serious and alarming to warrant marshaling 
all of our forces. But, I submit, it is a disservice to our democratic form of 
government to make it appear that we are “bursting at the seams.” After all, 
we should not forget that over 97 percent of our adolescents are decent kids 
who get into no trouble at all. 


THE STREET GANG PROBLEM IN BROOKLYN 


In the evening of May 12, 1950, a “rumble” (gang fight) took place in Pros- 
pect Park between 2 gangs and among other injuries inflicted on members 
of both gangs, a boy was shot and killed. 

Like all such incidents it aroused the feelings of the community to a high 
pitch. Dr. Henry J. Carpenter, a leader in the Brooklyn Council of Social 
Planning, called a meeting of leading citizens and officials to see what could 
be done with the problem. It was proposed that some voluntary organization 
be formed to cope with the situation. I objected strenuously to such a plan. 
I maintained that this was as much a public problem as sewers, hospitals, 
roads, or tunnels. 

Members of the Youth Board of New York City were present and I called 
upon them to see if they would get us the funds to set up the machinery to 
tackle this problem. With commendable speed and unusual understanding the 
funds (approximately $60,000) were made available. Even more important, 
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the machinery and personnel and know-how of the youth board was made 
available. The project was first known as the detached-workers project and 
later became the Council of Social and Athletic Clubs. I am proud to say 
a your district attorney has been the chairman of its board of directors from 
the outset. 

We gathered people whose daily tasks were working with young people—the 
police, probation officers, judges of juvenile and adolescent courts, school offi- 
cials, heads of settlement houses, clergymen of all faiths, and so forth. A per- 
sonnel committee was formed. The project was launched and funds were pro- 
vided. A professional staff was carefully selected, consisting of 12 specialists 
who could go into troubled areas and deal on a personal basis directly with 
gang leaders and members, in order to break down the barriers of suspicion, 
gain their confidence, and learn what led them into antisocial activity. 

This was in 1951. The project has been a definite success. The budget, 
which originally was $60,000, is now about $100,000. At periodical meetings 
the board reviews the reports of its men in the field. Experiences are analyzed 
and new approaches devised to fit particular situations. Our hopes and efforts 
have been justified. Im the areas where we have operated, gang fights with 
zip guns, switchblade knives, and clubs, which were common occurrences when 
we began, have all but disappeared. Now these groups play baseball and 
basketball with each other, with accepted standards of sportsmanship. Whereas 
previously they regarded “cops” with contempt and hatred, they now recognize 
that “cops” are their friends who can help them. It is planned to organize 
the “alumni” of these groups to work with the younger members. That this 
can be accomplished has been demonstrated. 

It is heartening to read in Deputy Mayor Henry Epstein’s report to Mayor 
Wagner—Perspectives on Delinquency Prevention—at page 25: 

“The youth board proposes doubling the number of street clubs served in the 
present project areas ; extension of service to other neighborhoods in equal volume 
is also suggested. I strongly recommend that every cent requested for this work 
be appropriated without delay. 

“There are precious few private agencies willing to undertake the difficult 
area the youth board has cut out for itself. There is no agency in a position 
to carry this work through on the scale of the youth-board operation. Their 
leaders have the spirit, the will, and the know-how; money is needed to quad- 
ruple staff on this operation. It means reaching directly a pretty obstreperous 
sector of youth, some of them before they get into serious trouble. 

The street clubs project needs an increase of $508,000 by 1957-58. * * *” 

This 5-year-old project should teach us too that the problems of delinquency 
are dynamic, complex, and multifaceted with no quick or magic solution. But 
it shows, too, that with time, patience, and know-how it can be successfully 
tackled. This project should encompass our entire borough; indeed, the entire 
city. 

The youth board, and all who have participated in it can take a real pride 
in this job. Much of the shortcomings are due to the fact that there were not 
sufficient funds: First, to extend the program to other areas; secondly, to in- 
tensify the program with various social services within each area; and thirdly, 
to engage sufficient persons in the area of operation to collect and evaluate data 
for scientific evaluation of the project. Only when these are done will the full 
value of the operation be felt. 


* * * * * * e 


“OPERATION VETERAN” 


PLAN TO PREVENT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


While the problem of juvenile delinquency concerns everybody, it is only 
natural that as the district attorney it should concern me and my staff even 
more. 

In the beginning of the year it occurred to me that we are not even beginning 
to take advantage of either the manpower or the physical facilities available to 
aid in the fight against this troublesome problem. I therefore devised a plan 
that I felt is workable, not too expensive, and would be effective. 

After consultation with representatives of the Youth Board of the City of 
New York and the Board of Education, and after much research, I addressed 
a communication on September 16, 1955, to the then deputy mayor, Henry Ep- 
stein, which I set forth in full at the end of this section. 
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A reading of this letter gives the plan in detail. In a word, it is one which 
contemplates the use of volunteer workers under expert paid supervision and 
the utilization of facilities that are already in existence, both private and 
public. In the main, it provides for the use of the public schools, and their 
facilities. 

The deputy mayor referred the matter to the youth board, who, after some 
study, submitted it to a subcommittee for further study and recommendation. 
The subcommittee finally approved the plan but felt it would be wiser to limit 
it at the start to those agencies in the area that are now in operation, and to 
augment them by the volunteer plan. It is contemplated that later the idea 
would spread with the use of school properties where centers are needed but 
do not now exist. 

Among other things, it was seriously felt that there was a real necessity for 
the coordination of volunteer groups interested in working toward the preven- 
tion and control of juvenile delinquency. It pointed out that volunteer opera- 
tions are ineffective unless there is sustained professional help and direction and 
it was vital to create a greater awareness on the part of professionals on the 
value and contributions to be made by volunteers. The committee felt that 
in the past well-intentioned volunteers generally lost interest because the pro- 
fessionals did not give them a feeling that they were really wanted in the jobs 
they undertook. 

I am happy to report that the youth board accepted the recommendation of 
the subcommittee and made an initial appropriation of $15,000 to put this pro- 
gram into operation. It is hoped that before long the necessary personnel 
will be found to begin to implement the idea. 


LETTER OF DISTRICT ATTORNEY 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1955. 
Hon. HENry EPSTEIN, 


Deputy Mayor, City of New York, 
City Hall, New York, N. Y. 

DEAR Mr. EpsteIn: I know you feel as keenly as I do that there is too much 
talk about the serious problems of juvenile delinquency and not enough “doing.” 

I am sure too I needn’t tell you that one of the fronts on which we must 
attack the serious problem of juvenile delinquency is providing for the youths’ 
leisure time. At our pleasant conference a few weeks ago, I outlined to you a 
plan that I thought should be tried out for the utilization of our veteran groups 
who would act as volunteers in this project. 

In my capacity as district attorney, and before that, as chief assistant, I am 
fully aware of the seriousness of this problem and at the same time realize the 
limited number of trained professional persons to deal with the problem, as well 
as the very difficult problem of getting funds for such a project. 

It was with this in mind that I began to think of the possibility of using volun- 
teers to supplement the work of a small paid staff. It occurred to me that the 


veteran groups were a wonderful source from which to draw volunteers for such 
work. 


Operation Veteran 


May I state that on Friday, September 9, last, I met with the heads of the 
veteran organizations in Kings County (American Legion, Catholic War Veterans, 
Disabled War Veterans, Jewish War Veterans, and Veterans of Foreign Wars), 
and they all were enthusiastic about the plan and pledged their fullest support 
and expressed their confidence that the veterans would be glad to meet this 
challenge. 

In this connection, I would like to mention that the majority of the veterans, 
particularly of World War II, are at the present time fathers of children and 
teen-agers, and they have a full realization of the problem that confronts us all. 
Aside from this, as patriotic men, they are anxious to do what they can to solve 
this very difficult problem. 

I think we ought to keep in mind that the veterans give us a source from which 
to draw men efficient in various sports and crafts, as well as persons of all racial 
and religious groups. 

I like the idea of calling this project operation veteran. 

As I explained to you in our conference, one of the difficulties with so many 
of the projects is that they are not properly organized and supervised. Since 
my plan envisions the use of the playgrounds and other facilities of our ele 
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mentary high school buildings, I discussed this plan with Dr. Edward J. Ber- 
nath, associate superintendent, division of community education, who has taken 
the matter up with Dr. Jansen. They have both expressed their approval and 
aid for the plan. 

It is planned that the veterans will give us sufficient manpower to get be- 
tween 200 and 300 veteran volunteers. This will allow for dropouts, illness, 
unforeseen difficulties, etc. Roughly, it is planned that each candidate who de- 
sires to enter this work will complete a questionnaire giving his name, address, 
occupation, etc., time available, and his specific interests, such as baseball, bas- 
ketball, boxing, music (bands and glee clubs, quartets, etc.), dramatics, arts, 
crafts, etc. We would ask him to indicate the number of evenings he can give 
to this cause and it is our thought that he should give at least 2 evenings per 
week so that there would be some continuity of relationship. The volunteers 
would then be screened and an orientation and training program would be pro- 
vided to be operated by the New York City Youth Board. 

It should not be too difficult to get the radio and TV stations to give us their 
help to publicize and lend encouragement to the participants by appearing on 
their medium to display their skills or in some kind of a healthful competitive 
show of skills. 

I have discussed this matter with Judge Nathaniel Kaplan, chairman of the 
New York City Youth Board, Ralph W. Whelan, its executive director, and often 
with James E. McCarthy, deputy executive director, and I am happy to say that 
they are all enthusiastic about the plan. They see in it tremendous possibilities. 

As part of the plan, business organizations will be approached to underwrite 
the program cost of the operation. Thus, one organization may provide the 
funds for outfitting a baseball or basketball team. Another may provide funds 
for activities, such as photography, etc. 

Although it is expected that we must get from the city the funds to provide for 
program expenditures, it is safe to assume that the community will have to 
provide more money than the city, and it is even possible that after a year or 
two the community can provide all the necessary funds. But the plan cannot 
be launched with any degree of success unless the city provides the money 
to get the experiment going under the supervision and coordination of the 
New York City Youth Board. 

In order that you might have an idea of what the city would have to supply, 
I set forth a budget breakdown of what I feel is necessary. These figures have 
been compiled after numerous consultations with Mr. James E. McCarthy, deputy 
executive director of the New York City Youth Board. 


Budget breakdown 


For the first years of operation, the following budget breakdown is proposed, 
in order to launch the program: 


Ce ail eee iene on vette iieensiinaeeviommion $9, 000 
Sita nats Et heya aA SIAR oI tebe Pall at aaa 6, 100 
Dee eee eee nee cronies eon ene 2, 765 
ee ee ee enka een 2, 000 
Nee ee ac sriicrannltoead capes hain Nowecp abies enieessanaimcaeinn 2, 000 
Neen ee eh iis od eresinlesneintrerenaaend RIDA Mel 5 
remarry URC SOU a teem 400 
UNI UIE Ol clas dn enpspreremsnichemiverrniihcnesierenip aw iabeeampeeeninaion 600 
I a an ice Emap enim hen so ihe 2, 000 
SONU, “ORRIN OSU, GURU a icteeeeetemenesintnenpenenn enemcbinenen 3, 000 
a a i eecelinenhieocbementnct 300 
Telephone and other communication_____..._-.__________-_-_________. 400 
esate errenee 600 
Nee a ites witeecmilnetal 7 
a a a ale I a tas cienirpicsgsshcesl ie 30, 365 


1¥For bringing in well-known and leading athletes in all fields to help and advise in 
particular fields and to inspire the youths in the areas. 
2To get project under way. 


The area 


The area selected for initiating a pilot operation is the Williamsburg section 
of Brooklyn. I am attaching hereto three maps, map I, which gives the de- 
linquency rates for the Williamsburg area; map II, which shows the same area 


| 
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and the police precincts it covers; and map III, to show the area in relationship 
to the rest of Brooklyn. The boundaries of this area are as follows: 

(Then follows a description of the boundaries of the area, health districts, 
and precincts in it.) 

Like all projects, I am sure we will find that some of the ideas we have will 
not work out, while others that we do not think about can be nicely incorporated 
in it. Again, too, of course, modifications can be made to the area proposed 
should it be deemed advisable. 


Pilot plan 


In a real sense, this is a pilot scheme. If and when we put it into operation 
and run it for at least a year, we will then be in a position to know whether 
the plan really works, and I can see no reason why it shouldn’t. Later when 
we have had some actual experience, tested and tried the plan, we can use it in 
other areas in Brooklyn, and possibly throughout the city as a whole. For the 
present, however, the Williamsburg area will be the laboratory for the experi- 
mentation. 

The street club plan was tried for a number of years in Brooklyn, before we 
knew it worked, and is now, as you know, working in Harlem and the Bronx. I 
have had the satisfaction of being chairman of this advisory board on street 
clubs in Brooklyn for 5 years. 


Resources of the area 


(Then follows a detailed outline of the private agencies in the area, what 
public schools have recreational facilities and the types, day or evening, and 
what schools have none.) 

Of the foregoing 25 schools, there are 14 schools which are in no way being 
utilized with either after-school playgrounds or evening community centers, 
with or without youth board programs, and only 5 that are utilized in the 
evening. The daytime programs go to 5: 30 p. m. 


Description of the area 


According to the 1950 statistics, the total population of Williamsburg was 
193,895, composed of 167,089 white, 11,270 Negro, 14,952 Puerto Ricans, and 584 
others. 


Age groupings in population, 1940-50, Williamsburg area 


1940 popu- | 1950 popu- | Percent | 1950 popu- | Percent 
Age groups lation lation change lation change 
(estimated) | over 1950 


IR iis i nda camp cgus tot cmdmanlapecnioniudara 195, 655 193, 895 —0.9 215, 000 —11.8 
La RS RE oe ae 15, 982 23, 753 +48. 6 21, 000 —8.0 
Ol iiicnccadonccesusunicninineyenneambenenies 33, 672 28, 041 —16.7 39, 000 +39. 3 
BE Ra ian casein qunntcondpehusetiuanidaecepees 20, 782 13, 950 —32.0 13, 000 —5.4 
Th BR ican an cnnpn ni ncnqnasenednatatend 125, 219 128, 151 +2.3 142, 000 +10. 9 


We note that the age group 16 to 20 years decreased in the 10-year period, 
1940 to 1950, by one-third. For the borough as a whole, the decrease in this 
age group was proportionately less than for this area. The age group 6 to 15 
years also showed a decrease both in the area and in the borough. However, the 
younger age group, children who at the time of the census in 1950, were under 
6 years of age, increased 48.6 percent in the area in the past 10 years. These 
children are now 6 to 10 years and of particular concern to youth planning 
organizations. 

It is most important to note that the group, for example, listed as 6 to 15 years 
which shows a decrease from 1940 to 1950, is as of 1955, 39.3 percent higher. 
This is a most important age group. 

(A description of the racial and ethnic groups in the area then follows:) 


The veterans’ role 


About 200 to 300 selected veterans from the various veteran groups will be 
asked to give a minimum of 2 evenings a week to this program. After their 
initial screening by the two project members, they will be assigned to small 
groups based on their interests, abilities, etc., and will participate in a training 
session. The major part of the training sessions will be handled by the staff 
of this project. However, specialists in a variety of fields will be used to enrich 
the training program. It is envisioned that through these training sessions they 
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will begin to develop growing understanding of the needs and behavior of 
children and teen-agers and so understanding, be better prepared to cope with 
them. Moreover, the training sessions may help to broaden their program 
abilities and thereby increase their contribution to this type program. As 
quickly as possible, however, the veteran will be assigned to the different recrea- 
tion and group work operations in Williamsburg. At the beginning, these will 
be limited to ongoing programs where increased staff and diversified abilities 
will enrich the program. They will function as integral members of the staff 
of their assigned project, receiving their immediate supervision from the super- 
visors of these programs. Some may operate as recreation teachers, and others 
may be used in areas such as shopwork, music, as receptionist, and a variety of 
other fields limited only by the aptitude and interest of the volunteers. The 
staff of the project will continue its interest in the veterans, keeping records of 
their development and assuring their correct use where they are best fitted. 


Veteran women auviliaries 


It should be mentioned that in the planning of this work it is hoped to involve 
the women auxiliaries of the various veteran organizations. They can be of 
great use in conducting and chaperoning dances and various functions, such as 
sewing and cooking, that might fall particularly in their line. 


Business organizations 


The business organizations in this area, both individually and through cham- 
bers of commerce, etc., will be approached and interested in this program. They 
will be reminded that a healthier community is better for business, as well as of 
their basic responsibility in making it a better neighborhood. They will be able 
to participate in the program by underwriting specific program costs. For ex- 
ample, $250 will equip a junior baseball team, $350 will equip a regular base- 
ball team. Some organizations may wish to participate with others in financing 
a league or in contributing to cost of activities such as photography, etc. 
Citizenship participation 

I think it is of the utmost importance in such a project to involve as many 
citizens as possible, whether individuals or business concerns. We must dis- 
sipate the impression that only some political unit, city, State or Federal, can 
handle these problems. 

The fact that the citizens will be part of the project will not only make them 
aware of the seriousness of the problem, but they will be made to feel that they 
have a personal stake in its operation and success. 

Business concerns would not only be rendering a great public service but they 
would get more than their just share in advertising value for what they do in 
this project. I am sure that the press (particularly in Brooklyn sections), would 
be glad to publish the standings in the baseball and basketball leagues and give 
other reports on the work that is being done. 

Much can be gained if we can also involve the parents of the children in the 
area in this work. Even if they come only as spectators, it is a link between 
home and child that is very helpful in the overall picture. 


Citizens advisory committee 


In connection with this project, it is contemplated that we would create a citi- 
zens advisory committee which might be known as the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Veterans Service Project. 

While I have given some thought to the names, we would provide on it a place 
for the veterans’ organizations, the youth board, the board of education, police 
department (J. A. B.), representatives of the various religious and racial groups, 
commerce and industry, labor unions, P. A. L., Precinct Youth Council, repre- 
sentatives from some of the organizations serving Williamsburg, as well as other 
persons whose daily tasks bring them close to the problem. 

I believe I have given you enough of the plan I have in mind to enable you to 
try to get us the necessary funds from the board of estimate. 

I have every confidence that the mayor and you will give it your sympathetic 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp S. SILver, 


District Attorney, Kings County. 
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STATEMENT PREPARED FOR THE UNITED STATES SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY WITH RESPECT TO THE WISCONSIN SEx DeEvIATE LAW SUBMITTED 
Upon REQUEST OF THE COMMITTEE BY SANGER B. Powers, DIREcTOR, DIVISION 
OF CORRECTIONS, WISCONSIN STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


WISCONSIN’s EXPERIENCE IN THE ADMINISTRATION AND TREATMENT EFFECTIVENESS 
oF ITs Sex DEVIATE LAW: 1951-56 


I, HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Wisconsin’s Sex Crimes Law (sec. 959.15, Wisconsin Stats.) enacted by the 
1951 legislature became effective on July 27, 1951. This legislation provides for 
a medical approach, within a legal frame of reference, to the problem of the sex 
offender. The constitutionality of the law has been established in the case of 
State ex rel. George E. Volden, Plaintiff in Error v. Franz G. Hass, Sheriff, Dane 
County, Defendant in Error (264 Wisconsin 127). 

The sex crimes law passed the Wisconsin Legislature without dissenting vote 
in either senate or assembly and without debate. The legislation had been au- 
thored by a large citizens’ committee which contained representation from 
organized labor, church groups, private social agencies, community organiza- 
tions, the bar, University of Wisconsin, Marquette University, and prominent 
citizens interested in public welfare problems. Separate hearings on the pro- 
posed bill were held by senate and assembly committees. The excellence of 
the arguments presented by the representatives of the citizens’ committee re- 
ferred to earlier and the fact that there was no opposition accounts for the 
passage of this legislation without debate. 


II, BASIC PROVISIONS OF THE LAW 


A. Definition and jurisdiction 


The sex crimes law establishes two categories of sex crimes. The first category 
includes rape, sexual intercourse without consent, indecent behavior with a 
child, or an attempt to commit any such offenses. The second category includes 
any other crime except homicide or attempted homicide if the court finds that 
the defendant was probably directly motivated by a desire for sexual excite- 
ment in the commission of the crime. 

Any court with jurisdiction to try an offender for any offense falling within 
either of the above categories has jurisdiction to commit under the sex crimes 
law. 

It is mandatory upon the courts to commit to the State department of public 
welfare for a “presentence social, physical and mental examination” any person 
who has been convicted of rape in violation of section 944.01, sexual intercourse 
without consent in violation of section 944.02, indecent behavior with a child 
in violation of section 944.11, or for attempting to commit rape or have sexual 
intercourse without consent. For all other sex crimes the court may, after con- 
viction, commit the offender to the department of public welfare for a pre- 
sentence social, physical and mental examination if the department certifies 
that it has adequate facilities for making such examination and is willing to 
accept such commitment. 

Thus, the Wisconsin Statutes provide for two broad categories of sex crimes. 
In the first category are found the aggressive, assaultive offenses and sexual 
offenses against children. Upon conviction of any such offense, the offender 
must be committed for a presentence physical, social, and mental examination 
under the sex crimes law. For all other sex crimes it is discretionary with the 
court whether to handle the offender under the sex crimes law or under the 
criminal statutes. It might be noted that in the second category of offenses are 
found a wide variety of offenses such as sodomy, incest, arson, the circulation 
of indecent, obscene, or pornographic material, and some misdemeanors such as 
disorderly conduct, provided that the offense meets the statutory definition of 
a sex crime as noted previously. The courts are authorized in determining 
whether or not the offense might be classified as a sex crime to take testimony 
after conviction if necessary. 


B. Report by the department 


The State department of public welfare is required by statute to submit to the 
committing court a report of its findings and recommendations within 60 days 
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of commitment for the presentence study. This report includes a complete social 
investigation, along with a résumé of the psychological tests including projective 
tests plus the psychiatric appraisal. 


C. Disposition of cases afterreturntocourt ‘ 


If the State department of public welfare “recommends specialized treatment 
for the offender’s physical or mental aberrations,” the court then must order 
the offender brought before the court and then “shall either place him on pro- 
bation * * * with the requirement as a condition of such probation that he 
receive outpatient treatment in such manner as the court shall prescribe, or 
commit him to the department” for treatment. The department’s responsibility 
for treatment of the individual does not lessen its obligation to the public for 
the offender’s safekeeping. The Wisconsin State Prison has thus been designated 
as the facility where those convicted of sex crimes are to be sent for either 
diagnosis or treatment. 

In the event that the department does not find the person studied to be sexually 
deviated, it reports such fact to the court and the case must then be disposed 
of under the provisions of the Criminal Code. 


D. Duration of control 


All commitments of sex deviates to the State department of public welfare 
for treatment are for an indeterminate period. Persons so committed may be 
released by the department on parole if it appears to the satisfaction of the 
department, upon recommendation by a special review board (consisting of two 
psychiatrists and an attorney at law), that the offender is capable of making 
an acceptable adjustment to society. The department is obligated to keep every 
person committed to it under supervision and control so long as in its judgment 
such control is necessary for the protection of the public. A percentage, as 
yet unknown because of the relatively brief existence (6 years) of the law, are 
incapable of responding to treatment and pose a continuing threat to the public 
because they possess neither the will nor the capacity to change. The duration 
of control over such cases will prove lengthy since no case is discharged without 
psychiatric clearance and after a finding that the offender no longer represents 
a threat to society. 

The department of public welfare by administrative order may discharge a 
person committed under the Sex Crimes Law upon finding that he has received 
maximum benefits through therapy and is no longer a threat to society providing 
total time under department supervision is equal to the maximum for which 
oo might have been sentenced as a misdemeanant or 2 years if convicted of a 

elony. 

If the department determines that a person cannot safely be discharged, the 
law requires the department to issue an order directing that the offender remain 
subject to its control beyond the normal discharge date and to make application 
to the committing court for a review of that order at least 90 days before the 
normal discharge date. If after a hearing the court finds that discharge from 
the control of the department of public welfare of the person to whom the order 
applies “would be dangerous to the public because of the person’s mental or 
physical deficiency, disorder or abnormality, the court shall confirm the order.” 
If confirmed, the order remains in effect for 5 calendar years unless the offender 
is previously discharged. If the department wishes to retain control beyond 
the 5-year period, the process of a new order and application to the court for 
a judicial review is repeated at 5-year intervals. 


BE. Constitutional safeguards 


The law provides for (1) commitment to the department only after conviction: 
(2) the right to appeal such conviction; (3) judicial review of all orders con- 
tinuing control, and (4) application to the court by an offender for a reexamina- 
tion of his mental condition not oftener than semiannually during any period 
of extended control. 


F. Voluntary admissions 


Persons believing themselves to be afflicted by a mental or physical condition 
which may result in sexual action dangerous to the public may apply to the 
State department of public welfare for voluntary admission to an institution 
for diagnosis. Treatment may also be provided, if the need for such is deter- 
mined in the diagnostic process. 
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G. Sew deviate facility 


The Wisconsin State Prison at Waupun has been designated by the depart- 
ment of public welfare as its sex deviate facility. Plans are in preparation for 
the establishment at some future date of a medically oriented institution for 
the diagnosis and treatment of the sex offender. 

Presently the diagnostic function is performed in the majority of cases at the 
prison. Such services on occasion are provided by the Wisconsin Diagnostic 
Center, the Milwaukee Guidance Clinic, the Milwaukee County Hospital for 
Mental Diseases, and outpatient clinics in larger cities throughout the State. 

The treatment of those committed as deviated is carried out at the prison, but 
other State-operated mental institutions are also utilized on occasion. 


III. DIAGNOSES AND TREATMENT 
A. The diagnostic process 

When an individual is committed to the department for study and diagnosis 
the following procedure is instituted : 

1. The field service (probation and parole staff) makes a comprehensive social 
investigation that covers the offense, the victim and a longitudinal history of 


the offender. 


2. Upon receipt of the social history at the institution, the offender is inter- 


viewed by a psychiatric social worker who prepares a report of special signifi- 
cance to the psychologist and the examining psychiatrist. 

3. The offender is then given a full battery of psychologicul tests including 
projective testing. The results of this testing along with the social history and 
the medical examination are then forwarded to the psychiatrist assigned to the 
case. 

4. The psychiatrist interviews the offender, studies all available reports, evalu- 
ates the man, and forwards his psychiatric appraisal to the department. 

5. The department then makes its findings and report to the court. 

6. The man is returned to court for judicial disposition. 


B. The treatment process 


When an offender has been returned to court after a finding of sexual devia- 
tion and the court elects to commit him to the department for treatment rather 
than to use probation (with the added requirement of outpatient psychotherapy), 
he is returned to the sex-deviate facility located within the Wisconsin State 
Prison. At this time he is placed in the orientation program established for 
all new prison inmates. During this orientation period he is introduced to all 
facets of the institutional program including work, education, recreation, religious, 
and social services. Necessary dental work is performed and he is evaluated for 
work or school placement and custodial requirements. He is then released into 
the general prison population and is assigned to a psychiatrist who henceforth is 
responsible for his treatment program. 

The source of the man’s emotional conflict having been pinpointed previously 
through the projective testing, he is now placed in psychotherapy which will 
relate to his needs as indicated by the psychological examination and in keeping 
With his ability to profit by and respond to such treatment. The intensity and 
frequency of such therapeutic contact varies from individual to individual; 
psychiatric interviews are presently had on an average of once every 2 weeks. 
On the average this form of treatment extends over a 1014-month period in the 
case of those released to parole supervision. 


IV. EXPERIENCE IN THE OPERATION OF THE LAW 


From July 26, 1951, when the law became effective, through June 30, 1956, a 
total of 821 men and 1 woman were studied under the sex-crimes law. Of this 
group, 376 were returned to court with a finding of sufficient psychiatric deviation 
in the sexual area to warrant commitment under the law, while 22 were returned 
to court with a finding of psychosis or mental deficiency with recommendations 
for handling under the Mental Health Act. Of these 376 deviates, 311 were 
committed to the department for treatment at the sex-deviate facility at Waupun, 
while 65 were placed on probation with the stipulation that outptaient psycho- 
therapy be obtained. Of the remaining offenders examined, 418 were found to be 
not deviated and were returned to court for sentencing under the Criminal Code. 
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Of this latter number, 240 were placed on probation while 162 were sentenced 
to either the State prison or the State reformatory. Dispositions in the remain- 
me 2 cases included such things as commitment to a county home, fine, or jail 
sentence. 


A. Parole experience 

Of the 311 men committed to the sex-deviate facility for treatment, 225 had 
been paroled up through June 30, 1956 (the first parole grant was made on July 
18, 1952). Over this 5-year period only 35 parolees (15 percent of those paroled ) 
are known to have violated the conditions of parole and were returned to the 
institution for further treatment. Fourteen of the violations resulting in return 
to the institution were violations of rules rather than commission of new sex 
offenses. 

This low parole violation rate has been rather startling, since the sex offender 
for years has frequently been regarded as hopeless and a poor candidate for 
rehabilitative treatment. The violation rate is substantially less than the rate 
for the nondeviated sex offender or the normal felony offender. This argues for 
the basic premise of Wisconsin’s sex crimes law—that the deviated sex offender 
requires psychiatric and medical treatment and is essentially a psychiatric rather 
than a custodial problem. 


B. Record of discharged sez offenders 

Through June 30, 1956, the department discharged a total of 142 men from 
all further supervision and control. The first such discharge was made on De- 
cember 19, 1952. Only 6 of those discharged are known to have committed 
new sex offenses subsequent to discharge—3 by indecent exposure, 1 by dis- 
orderly conduct, and 2 by taking indecent liberties with a minor. It should be 
noted that of the 6 dischargees who committed new offenses, 3 had initially been 
committed because of indecent exposure or disorderly conduct and had been dis- 
charged not because it was felt that they were completely cured, but rather 
since the department could not make a finding that their release would consti- 
tute a danger to the public (even though they might make nuisances of them- 
selves subsequently). 


C. Extension of control 

Up to June 30, 1956, a total of 35 men were returned to court for a hearing 
on a department order extending its control over them. These orders were con- 
firmed in 33 of the 35 cases returned to court. In the remaining two cases the 
courts determined that while the men were in need of further psychiatric care, 
they must be regarded as nuisances rather than as a danger to the public (the 
statutory requirement for continuance of control). 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


The experience thus far in Wisconsin with the sex-crimes law has been most 
successful by any standard one wishes to use. Despite some physical plant in- 
adequacies, a dedicated staff has not only made the operation of the sex crimes 
law a success, but has proved that most cases of sexual deviancy will respond to 
psychiatric treatment. 

It is our feeling that an adequate program providing for the individual treat- 
ment of the sex offender can have a significant impact on the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, since many such offenders are involved in offenses with juveniles or 
in offenses which contribute to delinquency—ranging from the possession and 
distribution of pornographic literature to the introduction of juveniles into 


deviant sexual behavior. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO THE UNITED States SENATE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY BY Mrs. Sanrorp SCHWARZ 


The attached statement is a description of a project undertaken by lay people 
to create more healthful attitudes in a school community setup. In this area in- 
migration of non-English-speaking persons and the general overall deteriora- 
tion of the neighborhood, physically and socially, is being strongly felt. 

The New York City Youth Board offered us as citizens at large an opportunity 
in its area hearings to learn how this problem was being met by other lay per- 
sons and professionals. The amateur or volunteer who lives in the neighborhood, 
motivated by strong self-interest to help upgrade the community where his 
family and children live, needs the strongest encouragement and direction, so it 
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seems to us, from city agencies such as the youth board. To participate in the 
public hearings, to have the benefit of contact and consultation between us, the 
lay people and the professionals, help to bring about sustained volunteer par- 
ticipation for the common good. This, it would appear, is the crux of securing 
and holding on to volunteer activity on behalf of better neighborhoods. In short, 
people who care and who approach the problem of juvenile delinquency from this 
fundamental premise, that a healthy character in a neighborhood helps to limit 
social disorganization and its natural result, juvenile delinquency, need the city’s 
recognition and support. 

In addition to the help given by the youth board to the citizens of the school 
area in which we live, a volunteer agency interested in human relations has also 
come forward with a substantial program that not only recognizes the efforts 
of the “indispensable amateurs” but goes further in setting up a youth program 
in which our forces will mesh. 


UNITED NEIGHBORS 


The United Neighbors group was set up 5 years ago in Public School 9, an 
elementary school in a former silk-stocking neighborhood, 82d Street and West 
End Avenue, New York City, by mothers who felt the need to take positive steps 
toward easing an increasingly difficult school situation. 

What was once a homogeneous school population was struggling with almost 
50 percent of its children described as linguistically handicapped and culture 
conflicts appeared in both school and neighboring community. Families were 
moving to the suburbs with speed. 

The mothers who intended to remain both in the neighborhood and have their 
children remain in the public school were motivated by self-interest to help the 
whole climate of the area in which their young children moved. They were, it 
must be said, aware, too, of the American tradition in helping the newcomer find 
his way. 

Taking a cue from the United Nations for our name, we called ourselves 
United Neighbors, and indeed stressed that there were more things that unite 
us than divide us. Living in the same area, we shared the same public school 
and were equally concerned about our children’s education, health, safety, and 
recreation. 

In an area where there are no natural boundaries, no center for communal 
activities, we took the school as the focal point and used its boundaries as an 
area of manageable dimensions. The school serves over 1,200 children from 
about 20 blocks. Within this wedge, we found resources, the library, the mu- 
seum, the church, the synagogue, and the area’s most precious asset: people who 
eared. The programs that followed, both in school and neighborhood, always 
were planned and initiated by the parents and other citizens who were looking 
for ways and means to channel their concern about creating a healthy atmos- 
phere where they lived. Most important was the wholehearted cooperation of 
principal and teachers and their parallel activity in the classrooms to make our 
programs come to life for the children. 

For almost 2 years the United Neighbors have had an ongoing coffee canteen 
in the school once a week early in the morning. When young mothers have just 
deposited their children in the school, they are invited to have coffee together. 
Here in a simple face-to-face relationship where one can sew or drink coffee if 
one has difficulty with the language, we have come to know our neighbors better ; 
they in turn have come to feel a sense of neighborliness and acceptance. Their 
children in turn, proud to see their parents participating on a par with others, 
move more easily and comfortably among their peers, and thereby find their 
place in an American school community. 

As an example of one of many projects, the mothers in this sophisticated 
metropolitan community put together a patchwork quilt during the United 
Neighbors coffee canteen sessions. This colorful quilt, characteristic of an 
activity in the early days of the history of our country, shows the diversity of 
the ethnic groups in our schools and at the same time the unity for the common 
good that binds us all. 
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